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U.S. Weighs Renewing Its Romance With Moon 


I The astronaut Nefl A. Armstrong left a footprint on the moon. 


Stealth Bomber 
Is Finally Airborne 


By William J. Broad 

Mew York Tuna Service 

NEW YORK — Hie moon beckons again, at least to a 
growing band of lunar enthusiasts. 

Twenty years after humans first traveled 250,000 miles 
to set foot on the moan, the U.S. space agency is studying 

a new round of lunar exploration. 

The Apollo landings were dismissed by some experts as 
spectacular dead-end ventures. Now, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration is weighing plans to go 
back to the moon permanently, with astronauts traveling 
back and forth regularly. 

One proposal envisions setting up an astronomical 
. observatory on the far side of the moan. Another option 
would have astronauts learn to live off the lunar land by 
extracting oxygeQ from the soil and building outposts ana 
colonies out of the dust and graveL 

Most ambitious of all is apian to use the wwm as a base 
from which to launch the astronauts on missions to Mars 
and more distant pants. 

President George Bush said Sunday that he was weigh- 
ing various ideas to put in a space-policy speech, sched- 
uled to be delivered Thursday. 

While the lunar enthusiasts are pressing Mr. Bush to 
announce a return to the moon, another group has argued 
that the nation should surpass old accomplishments by 
setting its sights on the exploration of Mans. 

Many experts have suggested that the United States 
could explore Mars with the Soviet Union. 


A return to the moon might cost 5100 billion over two 
decades. Although skeptics say down-to-earth financial 
woes will probably caned any plans for such an expedi- 
tion, the enthusiasts say the cariosity of mankind 
could overcome earthly restraints. 

“We are a nation of explorers," said NeO A. Armstrong, 
who 20 years ago became the first man on the moon. “Irs 
a fundamental thing to want to go, to touch, to see, to 
smell, to learn, ana that I drink will continue in the 
future." 

Edwin (Buzz) Aldrin Jr, the second man on the moon, 
offered a more specific vision, foreseeing energy farms 
that would beam power to Earth and factories that would 
fashion rocket fuel out of tmar material!. 

“The entrepreneurs and gamblers will do it,” he said, 
addin g that such endeavors “more than justify a return to 
the moon.” 

Rather than trusting native curiosity or private enter- 
prise, NASA is hoping that a presidential directive will 
crystallize its future. 

On the chance that the moon is ultimately the chosen 
goal, the agency is spending S55 miHion this fiscal year to 
prepare for a return to the only natural satellite of the 
Earth, perhaps as soon as the turn of the century. 

“Ultimately, we're going to go back," said Franklin D. 
Martin, bead of the NASA Office of Exploration. “It’s just 
a question of when." 

Some of the l unar en thusias ts criticize the NASA vision 
of a permanent return, saying that the costs are too high 
and that a better alternative would be sporadic lunar 


missions that would concentrate on science rather than 
futuristic habitats for astronauts. 

Bruce Murray, a former director of the NASA Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory said that a permanent base would 
be a very expensive Works Progress Administration pro- 
ject “in the sky." The Works Progress Administration 
built public works and created thousands of jobs during 
the Depression. 

“People talk about mining the moon. But it's made of 
lava,” he said, adding, “The only way to get anything out 
of it is to provide a tremendous amount of heat." 

And the critics sav that moon monev would better be 
spent on Earth. 

“NASA assumes a basic human need to expand beyond 
the planet." said Larry D. Spence, a professor in the 
science, technology and society program at Pennsylvania 
State University. “Bui that is more bureaucratic ambition 
than an expression of any inherent human drive or inter- 
est” 

Agitation for a return to the moon began in earnest in 
1 986, when a congresaonafly mandated panel, the Nation- 
al Commission on Space, called for a lunar base as the first 
step in the human exploration of the inner solar system. 

And a 1987 NASA study said (hat the United States 
should avoid a race to Mars and, instead, establish an 
outpost on the moon as part of a measured exploration of 
the solar system. 

Today. NASA is forging technologies that would allow 

See MOON, Page 3 
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The Associated Press 

EDWARDS AIR FORCE 
BASE, California — The $500 mil- 
lion B-2 stealth bomber flew on 
3>nday for (he first time, soaring 
above the Southern California de- 
sert in a two-hour test flight 

But despite its apparently suc- 
cessful flight, the advanced-tech- 
nology bomber, which is 18 months 
behind schedule, still faced chal- 
lenges from a skeptical Congress. 

The B-2 sped down a 3360-me- 
ter (11.000-foot) runway at the se- 
cretive Air Force Plant 42 at Palm- 
dale and lifted off, escorted by two 
F-16 fighter jets, into a stiff and 
cloudless desert sky. 

It landed two hours later after 
performing a series of test maneu- 
vers over the Mojave Desert. The 
plane touched down perfectly on 
the center hoe of a runway at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base; 

The bat-winged bomber, which 
is 69 feet long and has a 172-foot 
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U.S. Offers Pay 
In Jet Downing 

WASHINGTON (Reuters) 

— The United States said 
Monday that it had offered 
$100,000 to $250,000 in coth- 
pensation for each of the 290 
passengers and crew killed 
when the U.S. warship Vin- 
cennes shot down an Iranian 
jetliner in the Gulf last year. 

A State Department spokes- 
man said that be expected five 
of the governments whose na- 
tionals were killed to accept 
the offer but that payments to 
relatives of 250 Iranian victims 
would be delayed until an ap- 
propriate intermediary was 
found to distribute the money. 

Vatican-Poland Ties 

VATICAN CITY (Reuters) 

— The Vatican established 
diplomatic relations Monday 
with Poland, its first links with 
a Communist nation. (Page 2j 



Nfcotae Ceausescu, the Ro- 
manian leader, who is an- 
posing a Stalinist vision on 
his country. Page 6. 
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wingspan, rolled to a stop, idled for 
several minutes and taxied into a 

hangar 

“If we appear a little giggly 
abont afi (rf this, it was a lot (rf ftm," 
said Colonel Richard Couch, one 
of two pilots on the test flight. 

“We were very pleased with the 
performance of the aircraft,” said 
Bruce J. Hinds, chief test pDol for 
Northrop Corp.'s B-2 division, who 
flew the plane with Colonel Couch. 

With its 5500 nrinkm price tag, 
the B-2 is the most expensive war- 
plane in history. The air farce 
wants 132 of the jets. 

Some members of Congress have 
threatened to withhold further 
funding nntil the plane proves itself 
in the air. 

Representative G.V. Montgom- 
ery, Democrat of Mississippi, a 
member of the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee, said in Washing- 
ion that (be program was '“stir at 

See STEALTH, Page 2 
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The B-2 bomber touching down Monday following its first flight The advanced-technology jeflahded safely after two hoars of maneuvers over the Mojave Desert* 




Bush Is Gaining Consensus on East Bloc 


By Jim Hoagland 

Washington Past Service 

PARIS — President George Bush’s 10-day 
trip across Europe has demonstrated his deter- 
mination to build an allied consensus for ac- 
commodating the wave of change sweeping 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Umon before he 
holds a summit meeting with the Soviet leader, 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 

Mr. Bush has used the trip to unveil an 
American concept for Europe’s future intended 
to rival Mr. Gorbachev’s vision of a “common 
European home." 

Moreover, Mr. Bush made it dear to U.S. 
allies abroad that he will continue to move 
slowly on a summit meeting despite Mr. Gorba- 
chev's open impatience for direct talks with Mr. 
Bush. 

Speaking Monday in Leiden, the Nether- 
lands. Mr. Bush outlined his vision of “a new 
world in Europe, whole and free, a new world 


that is now in our reach." This will be reo&zed, 
he added, when “the Europe behind the wall 
will join its neighbors to the West, prosperous 
and free." 

Mr. Bush returns to Washington on Tuesday 
after a 25-hour stopover in the Netherlands. He 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

earlier visited Poland, Hungary and France on 
his second upbeat trip to Europe in two 
months. 

The Leiden speech was intended to empha- 
size the concept of a “Europe whole and free,” 
to which Mr. Bush referred several times Sun- 
day at a press conference in Paris at the end of 
the seven-nation economic summit conference. 
In the private sessions, Mr. Bud) pm new em- 
phasis on the role that he expects Western 
Europe to play in the future of East-West 
relations, sources at the meeting reported. 


This came as a pleasant surprise to European 
leaders accustomed to a heavier U.S. insistence 
on playing the leadership role in allied dealings 
with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Bush used this meeting, which climaxed 
a month of intense superpower diplomacy in 
Europe, to show that be has settled on a style 
and a theme for dealing with the most impor- 
tant European allies and, through them, with 
Mr. Gorbachev. 

For Mr. Bush, West-West relations have be- 
come the key to progress cm East-West matters. 
Now that Western nations are no longer argu- 
ing over nuclear strategy and Eastern Europe, 
Mr. Bush can proceed with planning for a 
summit meeting with Mr. Gorbachev, U.S. offi- 
cials said. 

As be did during the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization summit in Brussels at the 

See TRIP, Page 2 


Prayers for Last Czar , 
As Soviet Aides Fume 

By David Remnick 

Washington Post Service 

MOSCOW — Early Monday morning in a remote corner of the 
Donskoi Cemetery here, 200 Russian Orthodox believers, some 
priests and a few monarchists carrying the imperial Russian flag, 
prayed for the soul of the last Russian czar, Nicholas n. 

With a dutch of uniformed policemen and infuriated Communist 
Party officials standing at the fringes, the priests demanded that the 
state find the remains of the czar’s fondly and give th em a Christian 
burial at the Peter-Panl Fortress in Leningrad, the burial site for 
czars since Peter the Great. 

Nicholas H, who was held under house arrest after his forced 
abdication in 1917, was shot in 1918, along with his wife, four 
daughters and son and servants in the basement of a bouse in the 
Urals by Bolshevik guards. The bodies were furtively burned and the 
remains scattered. Recently, a writer claims to have found some of 
the bones. 

“Seven decades ago, in the town of Ekaterinburg, the czar and his 
wife and children were murdered without a trial, without justice,” a 
priest. Father Vadim, said to the crowd. “They were spat upon, 
slandered and shot" 


25 Afghan Rebel Leaders Die in Rivals’ Ambush 

9mnnH hie IlMd TIia m. rliinlr nnlli mOdrtPd IIVI.4 tka mmmZ vwna« 


By Steve Coll 

Washington Post Service 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan — At 
least 25 Afghan rebel mffitaiy com- 
manders, including more than half 
a dozen senior officers, were am- 
bushed and killed last week by a 
rival mujahidin group while return- 
ing from a strategy meeting in 
northern Afghanistan, mujahidin 
and Western diplomats said Mon- 
day. 

The incident, one of the worst 
reported outbreaks of internecine 
violence among the UJS.-backed 
Muslim rebels in recent months, 
occurred in northern Afghanistan. 


After the four-day meeting, led 
by a military commander, Ahmad 
Shah Massond, two groups of Mr. 
Massoud’s officers attempted to re- 
turn to the south by passing 
through a .valley that was con- 
trolled by a rival commander. Last 
Tuesday, a group of about five 
commanders was ambushed and 
lolled, and the next day at least 20 
more officers were captured and 
executed, arcording to reports 
reaching Pakistan. 

The executed commanders were 
affiliated with the Jamiat-i Island 
of Afghanistan led by Burhamid- 


dm Rabbani, one of the seven ma- 
jor leaders of the Afghan rebels. 

The amhmsh was said to have 
been ordered by Sayad Jamal a 
northern commander affiliated 
with Gulbnddin Hekmatyar, the 
leader of the radically fundamen- 
talist ftmjghiftfn party the 
Hezb-i-IsSamL 

A senior Weston diplomat said 
the incident would exacerbate the 
difficulties faced by the rebels tins 
qirnmwr because of a continuing 
military stalemate and the efforts 
of the Afghan leader, Major Gener- 
al Najib, to rally domestic and in- 
ternational support for his regime. 


A UJL Embassy spokeswoman 
said the U.S. government “regrets 
the incident and hopes the resis- 
tance leaders will set aside their 
internal differences.” 
Confirmation of the attack 
reached U.S officials on Sunday, 
when Peter Thomsen, the recently 
appointed U_S_ ambassador to the 
Afghan rebds, met with two of Mr. 
Massoud’s brothers in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, where many of the muja- 
hidin are based. 

Rebel forces associated with Mr. 
Hekmatyar have been linked with a 
number of clashes with other nrnja- 

See AFGHAN, Page 2 


wooden icons: (me of Jesus, the other of Nicholas D, a gilded halo 
around his head. The air was thick with incense, and the priests 
sprinkled holy water over the crowd. 

Nearby, live officials from the October District Communist Party 
Committee kepi watch. They had declared the gathering “tmsano- 
tioned by the state” and sought to break it up. 

“Citizen comrades, disperse this meeting immediately!" me hefty 
official barked into his bullhorn. “You have no right to be here." 

“God have mercy," the crowd chanted in a church refrain, 
ignoring the order of the slate. 

“This meeting has not been sanctioned by the local party offi- 
cials,” came the voice. “All leaders of this meeting will be held 
responsible for their actions." 

One woman turned to the officials and said, “Shut your mouths! 
We are praying. Tbe state doesn't have anything to do with sanction- 
ing prayers. Now go away!" 

In Soviet history books, the subject of the Romanov family has 
See CZAR, Page 2 
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Strikes 
Spread to 
Ukraine 

Kremlin Warns 
Miners of Threat 
To the Economy 

By Francis X. Clines 

.Vtn Iota Tima Service 

MOSCOW — The strike that has 
shut down the Siberian coal fields 
was reported spreading to (he Uk- 
raine on Monday as the Kre mlin 
sent a Politburo delegation to ap- 
peal directly to workers to end their 
shutdown before tbe economy is 
harmed. 

Soviet news reports said that 
workers had riiut down eight mines 
in the richest Soviet coal field, in 
the Ukraine's Donbass region. 

All the mines or the Kuznetsk 
Basin, the second richest Soviet 
coal field, remained shut as we]] in 
Western Siberia as the strike went 
into a second week of the worst 
labor unrest since Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev came to power in 1985. 

An estimated 110,000 workers 
were reported out in the Siberian 
mines as the delegation from the 
ruling Politburo arrived, with the 
Kremlin emphasizing that it had no 
wish to use force to end the dispute. 

Prime Minister Nikolai I. Ryzh- 
kov stressed this point in address- 
ing the legislature, tbe Supreme So- 
viet. in Moscow. Speaking for 
President Gorbachev, he under- 
lined the concern that (he national 
economy would soon begin feeling 
the harm of the walkout. 

The strike erupted a week ago as 
workers in tbe Kuznetsk Basin re- 
fused to gp into the pits and pre» 
seated the government with dozens 
of grievances and demands for bet- 
ter living conditions and greater 
power to manage their own indus- 
trial affairs. 

No number of strikers was re- 
ported initially from the Ukrainian 
fields, but any widespread walkout 
there would greatly compound the 
economic effects of the protest and 
the ehali«igp to the Gorbachev 
government. 

For the moment, Mr. Gorbachev 
appeared to be working to avoid a 
sense cf confrontation. A delega- 
tion of ministers began offering 
concessions to the miners last 
week, and an Monday higher-rank- 
ing officials, led by Nikolai N. 
Slyunkov of the Politburo, arrived 
in Siberia and began meeting with 
the strikers. 

“The strike brings economic 
harm,” said Mr. Slyunkov, who is 
secretary for the economy, to a 
crowd of strikers in Prokopyevsk. 
“And not only to you, for coal is 
the food of all industry." 

Some of the Donbass mines had 
been shut earlier this year in a wild- 
cat walkout that proved brief in 
duration. Workers resuming the 
stoppage at eight mines in the city 
of Makeyevka complained about 
food shortages, 1 0-year waiting 
lists for apartments, dangerous and 
outdated mine technology and in- 
sufficient pay and vacation time. 

In the Siberian field, the issues 
have involved similar economic 
grievances, hot also the far more 
basic question of management of 
the coal industry. A strike commit- 
tee elected from the waters there 


autonomy and reinvestment of coal 
profits in the local region. 

No ranking government official 
thus far has been reported address- 
ing this issue, although scans re- 
ports last week, when the strike 
first began, said that promises of 
greater local involvement had been 
made by Moscow officials. 

As the government began warn- 
ing about potential harm to the 
economy, strikers in the Siberian 
fields, shown Monday evening cm 
Soviet television, responded by as- 
serting that earlier this year a mas- 
sive, wasteful coal fire had burned 
for days in the area with no sign of 
alann from Moscow about damage 
to the economy. 

The strikers’ demands have cov- 
ered the full array of current popo- 

See SOVIET, Page 6 


By Aljean Hannetz 

"v**- York Times Service 

HOLLYWOOD — American movies have 
been called many things. Now, each year 25 
of them will be called official U.S. treasures. 
Viewers will be warned when any of those 
classic films have been significantly altered, 
such as by computerized coloring or by dele- 
tions for showing on television. 

Under the National Film Preservation Act 
approved by Congress last year, representa- 
tives from 1 3 movie organizations are to meet 
Wednesday at the University of California in 
Los Angeles to try to decide which 25 movies 
trill be the first to be taken under protection. 

In preliminary balloting, 57 movies were 
nominated by at least two of the 13 members 
of tbe National Film Preservation Board. 

The leader, a surprise, was the 1939 movie 
based on John Steinbeck’s novd “The Grapes 
of Wrath." It had eight votes. 

The National Film Preservation Act of 
1988 has a loud roar but no teeth. Angered by 
the coloring of clastic black-and-white films 


and the routine cutting of scenes in order to 
make movies fit a television time slot, the 
Directors Guild of America led the for a 

National Film Registry. 

Under the act, which was co-written by 
Representative Robert J. Mrazek, Democrat 
of New York, and Sidney R. Yates, Demo- 
crat of Illinois, the librarian of Congress is to 
protect up to 25 movies a year. 

Although the owners of movie cop yrights 
can still allow their films to be cut and col- 
ored, the movies must be conspicuously la- 
beled as colored or altered “without toe par- 
ticipation of the principal director, 
screenwriter and other creators of the o riginal 
film.” 

George Kirgo, who represents the Writers 
Guild on the preservation board, is skeptical. 
“As long as there is an audience for a color- 
ized film,” he said, "they’ll keq> on colorizing 
them.” 

Roddy McDowaR who represents the 
Screen Actors Guild, is more optimistic. 

“Like labeling on food, tins wffl create a 
serial awareness,” be said. “It does begin to 


is different" 

Mr. McDowall, who is wdl known as a film 
collector and preservationist, said he “gig- 
gled” as he looked down a Ha of!07 movies 

nominated by a board member. 

“It's all in the eye of the beholder and the 
eye oT affection,” he said. 

Picking 25 films will be drfiwm. 
it’s not just going tobebig Hollywood block- 
busters, said David Rear, who re nre w i r c 
the National Society of Film Critic&^ 

*7* ^ dismaying that the list smacked so 
mn^rf official culture. It would be a shame 
if this became a popularity conus, which it 
seems m danger djfecoming. There should 

and I hope we can get 

Mr. Kehr a critic for The Chicago Tri- 
5^“ John Ford’s STSestem 
Th<: Searchers and Ed^G.Keris 1945 
wpifcsflomsnc movie “Detour.” 

Nrf b Sf k - C ^iS? Iia ’ MDetour '’ stars Tom 
as a hitc h h iker enveloped by forces 
«yond his power to fight 



And the Winner Is. . . 

The ^ Grapes of Wrath (with Henry Fonda 

role of Tom Joad) got 8 votes, toe 
mghest number in toe Bre&mmaiy 
balloting. Other films m the selection ami 
votes included: 

7 Vetor - Carawanca. It's a Wonderful Life. 

^™& Y ^ o,0urLj »* s - ato ’ 

^‘SSJ2L A P? r ?? a,tt ' Strangaiove, 

Fnda y- The Maltese Falcon 
a SSkSwS “£!S “S" 1 BwlevanJ, To Kill ' 
S '“ y - ■"* « Oz. 

■*ch: Crowd (King 
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Vatican and Poland 
Restore Relations 


By Gyde Habennan 

New York Times Service 

ROME — The Vatican and Po- 
land crowned years of negotiations 
Monday with the re-establishmcnt 
of full diplomatic relations, the Erst 
such ties between the Holy Sec and 
a Warsaw Pact country. 

The announcement after a 44- 
year rupture set a precedent that, in 
the view of some Roman Catholic 
Church officials, could lead to ap- 
preciably dose- contacts between 
the Vatican and other Communist 
countries in Eastern Europe. 

Hungary is considered likely to 
be next Discussions have been 
long under way over a proposed 
visit there by Pope John PanI n, 
which would be his first to East 
Europe outside his native Poland. 

In addition, the Vatican has 
shown an interest in 
proving relations with the 
Union, and the Pope has said that 
be would be willing to meet with 
the Soviet leader, Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev, when he makes a scheduled 
trip to Rome later this year. 

Until Monday, the sole East Eu- 
ropean nation with Vatican ties 
was Yugoslavia, which is non- 
aligned. Cuba, with a Communist 
government, also maintains normal 
relations with the Holy See. 

Despite the historic nature of the 
events Monday, they were noted in 
a low-keyed manner. The Vatican 
statement was a model of brevity, 
two dry paragraphs noting the “no- 
ble tradition” of relations that go 
back many centuries between the 
church and the predominantly 
Catholic Polish nation. 

A simultaneous announcement 
was made in Warsaw, where a For- 
eign Ministry spokesman described 
it as “a very important fact that 
crowns a long process of normal- 
ization of relations between the 
state and the church.’' 


crease “the prestige of the Polish 
state in the international arena.” 
John Paul, who has returned to 
his hnm rianrf three tiroes since as- 
cending to the papacy is 1978, was 
on vacation in the northwestern 
mountains of Italy and issued no 
statement of his own. But his posi- 
tion on this issue is dear. On his 
last trip to Poland, in 1987, be not- 
ed that the Holy See maintained 
diplomatic relations with 116 na- 
tions, and therefore the absence of 
formal ties with a Catholic country 
like Poland was “something rather 
abnormal.” 


Poland’s Communist rulers 
broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican after they took power 
in 1945. 


In the decades that followed the 
war, relations were often bitter, but 
they began to improve 20 years ago, 
after a series of high-levd visits. 
Both aides agreed in 1974 to estab- 
lish permanent contacts, and nego- 
tiations over resuming relations 
have proceeded cvct since, al- 
though not always smoothly. 


John Paul’s strong support of the 
Solidarity trade union irritated the 
Warsaw government, a point un- 
derlined last spring when the Soli- 
darity leader, Lech Walesa, came to 
Rome and said that his movement’s 
roots were “inspired by die soda! 
doctrine of the church." 


Polish bishops also issued a 
statement in which they welcomed 
the restored links with “great joy," 


At the same time, Vatican offi- 
cials were suspicious of overtures 
made by the Polish authorities in 
recent years, and they expressed 
concern that the real goal in War- 
saw was a breakthrough that would 
be popular and perhaps reduce in- 
ternal dissect. The pope insisted in 
Warsaw two years ago that the 
Holy See was prepared to establish 
relations if load bishops were will- 
ing to press the struggle for politi- 
cal freedom and if the government 
did not interfere. 


saying that “a proper development 
ill irnlue 


of relations will influence the real- 
ization of citizens' rights in Poland 
and open a new field of church 
activities with benefits for the 
whole society.” Normal relations, 
the bishops added, would also in- 
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Jaruzelski 
Acting Like 


A Candidate 


By John Tagliabue 

New York Times Service 

WARSAW —General Wqjdech 
Jaruzelski appears to have recon- 
sidered his decision against run- 
ning for the powerful new office of 
president of Poland. 

He subjected himself to hours of 
grueling questioning Monday by 
Solidarity members of the National 
Assembly, which is expected to 
elect a new president Wednesday. 

In questioning that more dosdy 
resembled a UK congressional 
hearing than anything seen thus far 
in Communist-ruled Poland, the 
general defended his role in declar- 
ing martial-law in 1981. 

He also sought to justify Po- 
land’s action in 1968 in joining oth- 
er Warsaw Pact nations in the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia, saying 
Warsaw’s decision was its own. 

He pledged to press his program 
of economic and political changes. 

The question-and-answer bout, 
which General Jaruzelski a tt en d ed, 
flanked by the interior minister, 
General Czeslaw Kiaczak, and the 
Communist Parly’s leader in par- 
liament, Marian Oxzechowslri, ap- 
peared to be a measure of his abili- 
ty to restore party discipline. 

Discipline was left m disarray 
after Solidarity’s crushing success 
in Last month’s elections. 

The questioning came only days 
after the Solidarity leader. Lech 


Walesa, declared publicly that he 
upport Genera! Jaruzelski, 
or any other candidate put forth by 


would sue 


the Communists. 

Still, it appeared increasingly un- 
likely after the questioning on 
Monday that any Solidarity depu- 
ties would vote in his favor. In mat 
case, the general would have to rdy 
on Lhe 299 members of parliament 
elected on behalf of the Commn- 
nist-led coalition. Its members are 
the Communists, the Peasant and 
Democratic parties. 

But in one of those curious 
moves that, increasingly, straddle 
Poland's ideological divide, Soli- 
darity gave the general an instru- 
ment for enforcing coalition disci- 
pline when it agreed in principle to 
a vote by show of hands. 

This means the deputies will be 
required to identify themselves by 
name. Communists fear that some 
coalition members would defect in 
a secret ballot. 


Sandcastles 
Ainbre Solaire 


Sun Visors 


Dom Perignon 


An extraordinary combination 
anywhere in the world. 
Except of course at the 
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Austria Asks 
To Join EC, 
Setting Off 
A Dispute 


WORLD BRIEFS 



Soviets Say Smoke From Submarine: 
Was From Diesel Engines, Not a Fire; 

OSLO (Combined DLspatdxs) — Norway accepted an OTlanatioo- 
from the Soviet Union on Monday that there was nofircabotidannclefc 


u'.> K 


Ratters 

BRUSSELS — Austria formally 
applied to join the European Com- 
munity on Monday, raining disar- 
ray in EC ranks over the implica- 
tions for European integration. 

Belgium, Which sees Austrian 
membership as a threat to its kmg- 
term goal of EC political onion, 
prevented ministers from starting 
the normal procedure for examin- 
ing the request. 

“We have nothing against Aus- 
tria but we are European federal- 
ists,” Foreign Minister Mark Eys- 
kens said. “Belgium wants a period 
of reflection, perhaps until Octo- 
ber." 

He said Austrian membership 
could moan a redefinition of East- 
West relations and lead to ahwnpfs 
in the frontiers agreed on at Yalta 
at the end of World War H 

Foreign Minister Alois Mock of 
Austria presented the letter of ap- 
plication to Roland Dumas of 
France, just before Mr. 


ami 


fiing Mack smoke. 
The Soviet 


"but I fear mat wffl sot be the case." 


« . .- -T 

Ore* Bcn/BoaeollPI 

President George Bosh and Queen Beatrix of the Netherlands inspecting an honor guard Monday. 


f j__ _ J _ _ Dimnns 

oftiBl2EC Solzhenitsyn Wary on Soviet Changes 

The letter referred specifically to NEW YORK — Alexander L Sdzhcnitsyn, the erikd Rn guata dl^ 

a need to preserve the permanent m a rare interview, d^Hnad to comment on the c han ges rating pul 
— — A — ■ — ’ •* jjndeiMikhailS. Gorbachev but described his homeland as on theverge 

of death.” ' _ . 

“I am a patriot," Mr. Solzhenitsyn, 70, was quoted as sayingmlSme 
niagazme. » love my motherland. I want mV country, which is act, winch 
for 70 years has been destroyed, and is on the verge of dealh,TwaittH[to 
come back to life.” _ . 

The 1970 Nobd laureate in literature also noted that white be was now 
under going a rehabilitation in the Soviet Union — the Mnsecw tomiMi 


Bush Visits Dutch Landmark 


According to a Vatican official 
familiar with Polish affairs, the Po- 
lish government's recognition of 
Solidarity this year, coupled with 
the elections won by die labor 
union’s candidates last month, re- 
moved many doubts about Po- 
land’s direction. 


By David S. Broder 

Washington Pott Service 

LEIDEN, the Netherlands — 
President George Bush repaid a 
debt of almost four centuries on 
Monday when became to the home 
of the Pilgrims *"*1 the 


American reality — began right 
hoe.” 

The president paid tribute to the 
Dutch contributions to America 
and to Europe. Mr. Bush also said 
that the tradition of freedom the 
Pilgrims brought to the New World 
Dutch people for a “friendship old- “is alive today in Warsaw and 
er than the American Constim- Gdansk, 


May over an envir on men ial issue. 
He is leading a caretaker coalition 


neutrality cited in Austria's consti- 
tution, but Mr. Mock said he saw 
no problems in the reference. 

“For tlx Austrian government, 
memb e rship in the community and 
neutrality are compatible,” he said. 

Belgium’s stand meant ministers 
had to argue for hours over the text 
of a formal letter of response to 
Vienna, demonstrating the magni- 
tude of the issues raised about the 
future size, structure and direction 
of the EC 

Eventually they agreed an a text 
that acknowledged receipt of die 
the reference to 


■ the Moscow journal 

„ The Gulag Archipel- 
ago'^ — a return hoiST may still lx dangerous for torn. “The Swiss 
authorities have never yet rescinded the charge of treason that was lodged 
against me,” he said. •'•••* 

Burma Seizes 3 in Oil Refinery Blast 


in Budapest and across 


non. 

The fust UK president to visit 
rii?< staunch 



Beatrix and Prime Minis- 


ter Ruud Lubbers, whose support 
iAtlan- 


of UK policies in the North A 
tic Treaty Organization has made 
him a favorite of the last two U.S. 
adminis trations. 

On the final full day of his sec- 
ond European tour, Mr. Bush visit- 
ed SL Peter’s Church, where the 
banes of John Robinson, the Pil- 
grim pastor, are interred. The pas- 
tor's flock, refusing to join the 
Qiurch of England, found refuge 
in Leiden in 1609. In 1620, 46 men, 
women and children from 
reinforced by other Puritans from 
England, sailed across the Atlantic 
on the Mayflower to found the 
Plymouth Colony in Massachu- 
setts. 

The mayor of Leiden, GH. Goe- 
koop, gave Mr. Bush the medal of 
the city, saying that 379 years ago, 
“the American dream — and the 


the Soviet Unfcm.” 

Mr. Bush reiterated die promises 
of UK assistance to reform-mind- 
ed governments in Eastern Europe 
that he made on his visit to Poland 
and Hungary last week. He also 
said that he welcomed the sched- 


tmtil elections are held in Septem- neutrality, which would have to be 
ber. studied. 

The streets lotting to the SL Pe- The community’s drive to aba- 
ter’s Church were lined with ish all internal barriers and become 
schoolchildren and to wns peo p le. A a giant single market by t he end of 
nearby windmill was festoooed 1992 has awakened the interest in 
with flag? of both countries. Re- membership of many European 

flwrtfng t!n» political acti vism of the States. 

left, occasional signs protested Seventy percent of Austria's 
“contra terrorism” and caDed for a trade is now with EC countries. In 



Authorities also said that two persons had been injured when a box 
mria * n package exploded at the Syriam refinery, on the northern bank of 
the Rangoon River. - J*. 

“Three National League for Democracy youths have admit te d # 
responsibility for the blast at Syriam,” the chid of intelligence, Brigadier 
General KhinNyunt, said at a news conference. Tlx National Leagpefa 


tiled 1992 creation of “the angle 
European market and a more inte- 
grated European community.” 

But more significant than Mr. 
Bush’s familiar words was his pres- 
ence in the Netholands, a country 
where no previous US. president 
had set fooL 

After decades of watching one 
U.S. president after another fly 

C en route to Loudon, Paris, 
ads or Bonn, the Dutch pro- 
vided a warm welcome to the presi- 
dent and the first lady. 

Queen Beatrix greeted the 
Bushes after tbdr short flight from 
Paris, site of the economic summit 
conference of leading industrial na- 
tions, and then took them to Noar- 
deinde Palace for tea. 

Mr. Bush met Mr. Lubbers, 
whose government broke up last 


“nuclear-free world.” 

Mr. Bush was to be the guest of 
the queen at a state rfirm*r m the 
palace Monday night. The Bushes 
were scheduled to return to Wash- 
ington on Tuesday. 


1988, its exports to the community 
were worth S20 billion, compared 
with imports of almost $27 bflhon. 

Mr. Mock said Austria probably 
would be a net contributor to EC 
coffers. 


Democracy is the largest and most popular opposition group to emerge 
from a nationwide uprising for democracy that the army crushed lot 
year. • -* r 

Seoul Ads to Keep Marchers Out 


Nesuhi Ertegun Dies, 
Jazz Records Producer 


By Susan Heller Anderson 

New fork Tima Service 

NEW YORK — Nesuhi Erte- 
gun, 71, who helped make Atlantic 
Records an important labd for 
rhythm and blues and jazz, (tied 
Saturday from complications fol- 
lowing cancer surgery at the Mount 
Sinai Medical Center here. 


TRIP: Bush Gaining a Consensus 


He lived in New York City and 
Katonah, New York, and in Sot, 
France. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
end of May, Mr. Bush put priority 
on achieving quick consensus with 
his partners. 

At the same time, he adroitly 
prodded them into paying mare 
attention to joint efforts to aid 
Eastern Europe than they had orig- 
inally intended. 

“One month ago, nobody was 
talking about Eastern Europe as 
the main topic of ibis summit,” a 
pleased White House aide said. 

Mr. Bush achieved this in part by 
accepting a coordinating role for 
the EC in Western efforts to en- 
courage political and economic 
dump ; in Poland and Hungary. 

And, as he disclosed at his press 
conference Sunday, it was Mr. 
Bush who suggested that President 
Francois Mitterrand respond to the 
surprise letter that Mr. Gorbachev 
sent to the summit meeting Satur- 
day. 

By proposing that Mr. Mitter- 
rand respond personally to the let- 
ter rather than on behalf of the 
seven, Mr. Bush avoided awarding 
Mr. Gorbachev the increased stat- 
ure that the letter seemed to be 
in the view of UK offi- 
cials. 

Asked at his Paris press confer- 
ence about Mr. Gorbachev's evoca- 
tion of the need for a “common 
European home,” Mr. Bush offered 
praise for Mr. Gorbachev’s initia- 
tive, but then spoke of his own 
vision of a “Europe whole and 
free” that would result from East 
European countries “moving to- 
ward what works — freedom, de- 
mocracy, mark*? economies." 

Like Mr. Gorbachev, Mr. Bush 
did not provide a detailed explana- 
tion of bow he expected Europe to 
overcome the divisions left by 
World War 0 and the Cold War. 


Mr. Bush professed not to be 
concerned by Mr. Gorbachev’s 
written appeal to include the Soviet 
Union in global economic plan- 
ning, nor by the Soviet leaders re- 
cent high-profile visits to Boon and 
Paris. 

But Mr. Bush’s references to the 
impact of his own visits to Poland 
and Hungary irnmcdiairfy before 
coining to Paris indicated that he 
saw Soviel-Amexican diplomatic 
competition in Europe replacing 
mflitaiy confrontation there. 

Mr. Bush went to great lengths to 
balance his endorsement of sweep- 
ing change in the Soviet bloc with 
assurances to Mr. Gorbachev that 
the United States was not attempt- 
ing to drive wedges between Mos- 
cow and its East European allies. 

The West should “encourage the 
kinds of economic changes in East- 
ern Europe and — to the degree the 
Soviets would not consider that an 
intervention into their internal af- 
fairs — in the Soviet Union," Mr. 
Bush said. At another point, he 

added, “We're a long way from 
whai Gorbachev has spelled out as 
a ‘common European home,’ but 
it's moving. So let’s encourage the 
progress.” 

French and West German offi- 
cials said that the decision to have 
the EC Commisaon. the European 
Community’s executive arm, coor- 
dinate an emergency food-aid pro- 
gram for Poland and longer term 
economic help for Poland and 
Hungary would “depoliticize” 
these Western programs and mini- 
mize Soviet concern. 


Mr. Ertegun produced the first 
successful records of many of 
America’s jazz masicoms, indnd- 


oned as a war criminal, thodS&tur- 
day in Quba of heart failure. 

He was the last surviving mem- 
ber of a group of leaders convicted 
of war crimes. He was the primary 
planner of Japan’s wartime econo- 
my, serving as state minister of the 
Planning Board from 1941 to 1943. 

He was given a life sentence by 
the International Military Tribunal 
for the Far East in 1948. Released 
on parole from-Sogamo Prison in 
Tokyo in 1955, he was given a full 
pardon in 1958. 


SEOUL (AP) — South Korea has tightened immigration controls to 
prevent some 100 foreigners, mdnding about 30 Amencass, from taking 
part Thursday in an “Inte rnational Grand Peace March for the Reamfj- 
cation of the Korean Peninsula.” Authorities have said they wouhl'ttop 
the march. • . 

The police are checking hotels for some marchers already suspected to 
be in Korea. Seoul newspapers smd immigration officials had identified 
32 of the prospective TQErchiers,inchidisg21 from the FhiJjppmes, o^t 
Australians, an Indian senator and professor and a Pakistani apparition 
party leader. 

3d Explosion^ Reported in Mecca ; 

PARIS (NYT) —A bonib exploded Monday neatlGng Fahtf a patace 
in Mecca, die third explosion in the holy dry where ssariy two million 
Muslims last week completed their yeariy pilgrimage, die Saudi govern- 
ment said. 

TheSandi Press Agency said no one had been hurt and little material 
damage had resulted from die explosion, which took placeafter 1 A^I oo 
a hfll within sight of the palace. 

Saudi Arabia has so far refrained from accusing any group or country 
of the bombings, saying it is conducting an inquiry that metada tas 
e xaminati on of film taken from surveaflance cameras. ■ 


a- 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Ornette Coleman and the : 

Jazz Quartet. 

He also signed Roberta Flack to 
Atlantic Records, where he was a 
partner with his brother, Ahmet, 
who founded the company in 1947. 

Four years after Warner Com- 
munications Inc. acquired Atlantic 
in 1967, Mr. Ertegun created a 
Warner’s subsidiary, WEA Inter- 
national, a network of record com- 
panies with sales of more than SI 
billion, according to Warner’s 
chairman, Steven J. Ross. 

“He attracted the i 


Nicolas Gtrilleii, 87, 

Cuban Pod and Writer 

MEXICO CITY (AP)— Nicolas 


BA Urges Centralized Air Control 


GuOko, 87, die Cuban poet who 
introduced the rhythms of African 


and Latin muse into verse and was 
one of Latin America's best known 
writers, died Sunday in Cuba after 
a long flTne» that resulted in the 
amputation last month of his left 


LONDON (AP) — The chairman of British Airways, Lord Kihg, 
called Monday for the earliest possible centralization of Europe’s 

truffle i w nhwl «M«u I ■ . ”, , 


he top people be- 
cause he cared so much about mu- 


sic and musicians,” Mr. Ross said. 
In Atlantic’s early days, Mr. Er- 


Mr. Giriflen’s work celebrated 
Cuba’s malti racial and rthnii. ntlX 
as well as the 1959 Communist rev- 
olution that brought Fidel Castro 
to power. For more than 25 years 
be was director of Cuba’s Union of 
Writers and Artists. 

■ Other deaths: 

Jacques Marsd, 63, who discov- 


French controllers’ strike. 

Flights from Britain to southern Europe current^ must receive approv- 
al from as many as seven different air traffic control towers. This system 
is Kkdy to grow more cumbersome, with the number of European ffightc 
expected to double by the year 2000. 

British aviation authorities said the French strike had reduced the 
number of British flights over France on Sunday from the normal 54 an 
hour to six an hour, stranding thousands of travelers for up to 13 hours. 


Strike Brings London Buses to aHalt 

LONDON (AP) —Scores of London buses were off die roads Monday 


tegun produced hit albums by Ray ered the prehistoric paintings of the 
Qunes and Bobby Darm. In the Lascaux cave in France with three 

young friends in 1940 and became 



1950s, he introduced a wider audi- 
ence to the rhythm and bines of 
The Drifters and LaYera Baker. 


Teiichi Sr&ulri, 100, Planner 
Of Japan’s War Economy 
TOKYO (AP) — Teiichi Suzuki, 
100, a former general who helped 
jrian Japaifs economy during 


Railway men, city hall raiployees and dock workers were also striking 
engaged m sporadic walkouts, and fire fighters at London's Heathrow 

“Port were discussing a strike that could dose tire world’s busiest 

i guardian, Saturday in ^sniatiooal airport nett week, 
after a long Alness. Air hxfifi has dosed its office in Suva, Fni, b< 

between India and the South Pacific repubfic- 


/orld War n and later was impris- 


the cave's 

Bordeaux after a long illness. 

John N. Dempsey, 74, a former 
of Connecticut who as a 
liberal Democrat helped foster the 
state’s reputation in the 1960s as a 
leader in social and environmental 
laws, of lung cancer Sunday in Kili- 
ingly. 


.because of 


(AFP) 


C‘rw^£S ,a i a The Spanish ifispaaia filed Monday for temporaiy 


WEATHER 


EUROPE 


CZAR: STEALTH: 

Prayer in Moscow B-2’s first flight 


ASIA 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The commission president, Jac- 


ques Dclors of France, said that EC 
foreign ministers would 


custions in Brussels an 



He emphasized that the Europe he about convening an int 
envisioned would be one without conference within a few weeks to 
h uman rights abuses and barbed organize the emergency food aid 
wire frontiers. for Poland. 


. _ T crod and i»itm 

AFGHAN: 25 Rebel Leaders Die 


(Continued from Page 1) 
hidin groups. In May, Mr. Hekma- 
tyar is said to have sent 400 rebels 
to participate in assaults on the 
southern city of Kandahar, wipe 
they exchanged Ere with a rival 
rebel group and were eventually 
forced to return to Peshawar, the 
mujahidin and Western diplomats 
said. 

Mr. Hekmatyar has been inside 
Afghanistan minting with mflitaiy 
commanders for several weeks, but 


the officials in his political office in 
Peshawar have asked for a full re- 
port on last week’s assault from 
commanders in the north, the mu- 
jahidin said. 

According to one report, Mr. Ja- 
mal, who was reported to have or- 
dered dm ambush, said that be was 
seeking revenge against Mr. Mas- 
sond because one Mr. Massoud’s 
commanders had killed one of Mr. 
Jamal's commanders about one 
year ago. 


been taboo except as a source of 
derision. The family is considered 
criminal and the murders, when 
mentioned at aD, are described as a 
matter of necessity because anti- 
Bdshevik troops were approaching 
to resate the czar and his family. 

But in the past few months, his- 
torians have been reconsidering the 
revolutionary period and some 
have printed articles calling the 
killing of the Romanov family in 
the aty now called Sverdlovsk as 
crod and unnecessary. 

The prayer service and sermons 
that followed took place under 
sculptures that had been saved 
bran the rubble of Christ the Re- 
deemer. 

As time west by. the police and 
the party committee officials 
stopped trying to break up the 
prayer meeting. They lai— 1 ’ 
when one of them made 


(C on ti nued from Page 1) 

trouble in the House,” in spite of 

Monday’s flight 

t Tm not surprised with the fact 
that the stealth was able to lift off, 
fly and land property," said Repre- 
sentative John R. Kasicfa, Republi- 
can of Ohio. He said that, given its 
cost, “if the plane couldn’t taxi, fly 
and land it would be a very, very 
bad sign for the U.S. aerospace 
industry." 

Thousands of civilians gathered 
outside the Palmdale plant to 
watch the flight. 

"Great God,” said la Holland, 
a Northrop employee, as the sinis- 
ter-looking black jet passed over- 
head. 

Coload Douglas Kennett of the 
air Force said, “It feds great. It feels 
just fantastic. 
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When a small brass band played 
the im p»rin1 hymn “God Save the 
Czar,” the party officials gave up, 
turned around and left. 


with people 
working seven days a week, 24 
hours a day. We fed just great," 
The bomber’s maifUn nigh t had 
been scheduled for Saturday, but a 
low fuel -pressure gauge reading 
aborted die flight 
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minister, General Dmitri. T. Yazov, saii 
‘^ n w^”dutt appeared mcoutefriwi the Atfa-ctaa submarine was in f*t 
the exhaust from diesel engines turned mi wheo the m^ear reactor dag 
off automMkafly, the Soviet press agency Tass reported. - • ’ 

“We have to believe them on that,” saiaaNt 
spokesman, Arild Is^g. “Norway will take note of it 
Oslo complained that the Soviets should have, reported t& 

defect in the ship’s nudear power system that forced it to rite surface hi 
the Barents tom the thirdmeident near Norway smoe Ajtefr 

XXSl Urban Smog Expected to Endurei 

WASHINGTON (AP) — A plan for deamng ro the mr, proposed to 
President George Bush, last month is unlflcdy to means wd <jf 
riKnriaatfiip mi heal thy levels of urban smog by fte yearawo, the am 
author a new poDutkm repot to Congress said Monday. - . 

The report by the Office of Technology Agew m o ti , w hlch a dvises 
Congre® scientific issims, said that even i f all known nmqds rf 
pollution control were used, many cities would ramm abowU-jL fants 
lOT smog-cangiig ozone by tire end of the ccntuy. It sa ^ reade nacf the 
most pointed cities — Los Angeles, New York and Boston— ittgit 
have tolive with unhealthy kvds of smog for another 2) yeaKWmore. 

The study did not specifically analyze the Bus h pr opose, but Robert 
Friedman, the report’s main author, said the administration s Toman 
was probably too rosy. “I hope we are wrong and they are nghC herald, 
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Huge By-Product of AIDS Is Emerging: A Generation of Thousands of Orphans 


Lambert In this generation in New York Oty 

? ^rmt to AIDS or have already done 

tajl arc: losing tear mother and fathers At the offices of AIDS Project Los 

■ wmn*s, debility and death bonte Angdes, acounsdfagS 

. tf , a play areahasbeai set aside for 

ina schoolhouse m New York, far cfafldra, said Stephen Bennett, chief 
«ampie, youngsters whose parents are executive of the organization. 

“***“* support But in New Yak and New Jersey, the 

g^Ps to share experiences and fed- problem rf AIDS orphans is at hs iW 
, , . , drastic. These states have the highest 

a-year-oid boy came to one ses- rate of AIDS patients who are hetero- 
«on dulling a photograph of his fa- sexual; most of them are intravenous 
iner in a coffin. This is show-and-tdl in drag users or their sexual partners are. 
■•WAiE 1 -* l Dr. PauHne Thomas of the New Yodc 

arid to ha ?p°^' City Health Department estimates dm 

Buch ® lho£z ’ president of by 1 995, 20,000 orphans wdl need either 
*j“Aawaation to Baiefit Children, a aioptHm or fosttS. “““““ 

n0 SJ[3 i JJg™ c y- . These children are not routinely test- 

nlatTSi W5Wn 10 *** ft* infection by the AIDS virus. But 

■ rwrrfi have to open the overwhelming minority, doctors 

big raphanages. said, do not have thTvlnis either be- 


■ mgs. 

An 8-year-old boy came to one sea- 
son dutchire a photograph of his fa- 
" in a coffin. Inis is show-and-tdl in 
the age of AIDS. 

“Itk a dehige starting to happen.” 

said GreldteQ SudicnlKrfz, president of 
the A g n atio n to Benefit Onldrcn. a 
nonprofit agency. 

“And unless we have the vision to 

plan for foster cans, well have to open 

■ hw nnligiiMu " r 


cause they woe bon before their par- 
ents were infected, a, if the mother was 


The family and 
social disintegration 
is almost 
unimaginable. 9 
Chris Norwood, 

National Women's 
Health Network 


infected, they did not contract the HIV 
virus in the womb a at birth. 

A report by Chris Norwood, of the 
AIDS rnnrmincc erf the National Wom- 
en’s Health Network, an advocacy 
group, warned, “The family and soda! 

riinmtograrinn in almost rniimagrrmhte ** 


Contrary to some stereotypes of 
AIDS patients as solitary gay men and 
drug abusers, many are parents, sane of 
whom are bisexual. 

AIDS mostly strikes people in the age 
range of 25 to 45, prime yean fa child- 
bearing and rearing — not normally a 
rime for dying. 

Many intravenous drag users are het- 
erosexual men with children, experts 
said. Many are absentee fathers, but not 

Among the growing number of wom- 
en infected, either through sharing in- 
fected needles for drugs or through sex 
with an infected man, most arc mothers. 

If they are not taken in by other 
relatives, the healthy children left be- 
hind can be hard to place with foster 
families simply of unwarranted 
fears about AIDS. 

“We have an appealing 6-y ear-okl 
girl, bright and nice, out die wflj be hard 
to place V* r5, r i v* of thfe stigma — no- 


body will want to take her,” said Diane 
Pincus Strom, a social-work supervisor 
at Bronx Lebanon Hospital 
“There are three boys, aged 2 , 3 and 4 
— each enter than the other — who we 
wonld really like to keep together. But I 
don’t know if well be able to." 

In any family, the death of a parent is 
perhaps the worn psychological trauma 
a child can suffer, mental-health profes- 
sionals say. But when the death results 
from AIDS, the trauma is compounded 
by stigma, secrecy, fear, anger, shame 
and gmlL. 

“The pain is almost inmmprrhfnq - 
bk," said Richard Gelb. a social worker 
describing a case at the Ackerman Insti- 
tute fa Family Therapy in Manhattan 
“The mother is infected, the f ather is 
infected, the baby is sick, the parents 
and baby are going to die, and they will 
leave a 1 0-year-old boy who is gong to 
be without any family. 

“The room doesn't seem to be big 


enough fa all the emotions.” he said. 

And a host of troubling issues arises 
to confront these already wracked fam- 
ilies: Whether to tell the children the 
fatal disease is AIDS; what to tell out- 
riders: older children who must become 
“mini-ad ulu." caring fa rick parents 
and younger siblings; and whether to 
test children who appear healthy but 
may be infected. 

"In the aftermath of a parent’s death, 
the children often find themselves 
caught in custody batiks, shunted from 
one family member to another while 
trying to cone to terms with their loss 
and the stigma of AIDS," said Dr. Er- 
nest Diucker of the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine in the Bronx. 

Although the plight of sick AIDS 
babies has won much attention, only 
recently have some agencies recognized 
the far broader problem of AIDS or- 
phans. 

Because it is so difficult to provide 


for children who suffer from AIDS, 
“when you talk about healthy siblings, 
nobody wants to hear you at afl." said 
Dr. Mary G. Boland, director of AIDS 
programs at Children's Hospital in 
Newark. 

As the epidemic claims more victims, 
hard-hit families cannot absorb all the 
orphans. 

Perhaps the most vexing issue is how 
candid to be with the children. 

Nancy Arcday. a worker at the 
Brooklyn AIDS Task Force, said the 
danger in being too blunt about an 
ailing parent is that “the child thinks 
every day that mommy is going to be 


More common is what Ms. Ahio calls 
the conspiracy of silence, in which fam- 
ilies refuse to acknowledge AIDS or 
even utter the word. 

She said. “Kids often carry the bur- 
den of knowing the secret and being 
forbidden to talk about it." 
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Sandixustas See 
Signs of Thaw in 
U.S. Relations 

Washington Post Service 

, MANAGUA — Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Bernard W. Aronson 
Has recently bad three exchanges 
with a high-ranking Sandinista of- 
ficial, according to a source in Nic- 
aragua. A U.S. official described 
'the encounters as insignificant but 
they have raised hopes among the 
Sandinistas that tneir relations 
.with Washing ton may be improv- 
ing. 

In addition, according to a 
■source here, Mr. Aronson met Fri- 
day in San Jost with President Os- 
car Arias S&ochez of Costa Rica, 
who subsequently relayed U.S. 
concerns about the UiL-backed 
centra rebels to the Nicaraguan 
-president, Daniel Ortega Saavedra. 

Sandinista official* interpreted 
. the information they got front Mr. 
- Arias as an additional sign that the 
Bush administration was taking a 
, jightly less hostile view of their 
leftist government than its prede- 
cessor, which sought to remove 
them from power. 

. In Washington, a State Depart- 
ment official confirmed that the 
encounters had occurred between 
Mr. Aronson and the Nicaraguan 
deputy foreign minister, Victor 
■ Hugo Tinoco, bnt downplayed 
them as “brief and not significant” 

' One exchange took place at a 
session in May <rf the Organization 
of American States in Washington. 
The two talked another time in 
Washington and again in Argenti- 
" na at the presidential inauguration. 



KAL ’83 Tragedy: f Willful Misconduct?’ 
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OPTIMISM IN PANAMA — GraBermo fiodara, an opposition leader, waring optimistically 
after what he called “frank” talks with the militar y Sunday and Monday on the pofitkal crisis. 
The talks are being held mder Organization of American States auspices in Panama Oty. 


By Tracy Thompson 

Washington Petr Semce 

WASHINGTON — After six 
years, ate declassified report by 
the Central Intelligence Agency, 
four books and a made-for-tefcvi- 
rion movie, the legal complexities 
of the 1983 Soviet destruction of a 
Korean Air Lines Boeing 747 have 
come to this: a court case based on 
a simple question of “willful mis- 
conduct" and submitted to a jury 
erf ordinary citizens. 

For the first time, 12 Americans 
were getting a chance Monday, in 
the courtroom of U.S. District 
Judge Aubrey Robinson, to render 
their verdict on what happened the 
night of SepL 1, 1983. 

Thm was when tbeaiiiiner carv- 
ing 269 passengers on KAL FHgfrt 
007 from New York to Seoul via 
Anchorage, strayed hundreds of 
□riles into Soviet airspace, was pur- 
sued by a fighter md then shot 
down over the Sea of Japan. 

Despite the bizarre facts of the 
case, and the questions h still raises 
about U.S. intelligence-gathering 
in the North Pacific, the trial is 
focusing on a legal question so sim- 
ple it would be familiar to any first- 
year law student: Was the crew 
guilty of deliberate misconduct? 

If the jury answers “yes,” the 
families of the passengers wiD no 
longer have to abide by the maxi- 
mum of $75,000 per case set on 
H»nuigr« by the Warsaw Convec- 
tion, a 1929 treaty that governs 
settlements in international avia- 
tion disasters. 


Likud Presses U.S. to Break Off Talks With PLO 


By Jackson Diehl 

Washington Pott Service 

JERUSALEM — Foreign Min- 
ister Moshe Arens and other Likud 
Woe officials have stepped up ef- 
forts to persuade the United States 
to break off its dialogue with the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, 
arguing that the contacts are help- 
ing to block a go v e r nm e n t initiative 
to hold elections in the occupied 
territories. 

In amove that appears at odds 
with the strategy of Defense Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Rabin of die Labor 
Party, Mr. Arens said Monday that 
it would be impossible to bold free 
elections in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip while the UJS.-PLO 
talk* continued because any Pales- 
tinian. who sought to run indepen- 
dently of the PLO “wonkl probably 
be dead in 24 hours.” 

■ At the same rime, Yosri Ben- 
Aharon, an aide to Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, was quoted in the 
Ha’aretz newspaper as saying that 
“the hour of truth in relations be- 
' tween the United States and Israel 
is approaching following the dis- 
cussions with the PLO." The news- 
paper quoted sources as saying the 
B ush administration had offered to 
upgrade the contacts if the PLO 
reacted favorably to the election 
plan. 


Die official ifafhratiwB came « 
sources here made available a re- 
port by Israeli security forces as- 
serting tbrf the mainstream Fatah 
faction of the PLO. headed by 
Yasser Arafat, had been responsi- 
ble fa 10 bombings and other at- 
tacks on civilian targets inside Isra- 
el since December, when Mr. 
Arafat met a US. demand that he 
renounce terrorism. 

The security sovices reported no 
injuries in the attacks, attributed to 
three El Fatah cdls based in the 
West Bank that had been broken 
im. But Israeli sources argued that 
the information refuted recent as- 
sertions by U.S. officials that Mr. 
Arafat had kept to his pledge, 
which is a key condition of the 
UJS.-PLO dialogue. 

The talks , carried ait in Tunis 
since late last year by Robert H. 
FeUetreau, have Jed ro growing fric- 
tions both between the Bosh ad- 
ministration and Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir and between Mr. 
Shamir’s rightist Likud leadership 
and Labor leaders with which it is 
joined in an uneasy coalition gov- 
ernment 

Mr. Rabin, the principle Labor 
Party proponent of the election 
plan, has looked favorably on the 
U.S.-PLO dialogue in the hope that 
Washington would persuade the 


PLO to offer a great light to Pales- 
tinians in the territories willing to 
participate in the elections, politi- 
cal sources here said. 

Mr. Shamir and Mr. Arens, how- 
ever, have rejected the idea of any 
indirect influence by the Arafat 
leadership over the election pro- 
cess. Instead, they say they wise to 
find Palestinian negotiating part- 
ners in the territories who are inde- 
pendent of the PLO. 

The new effort to discredit the 
U3.-PL0 talks comes at a time 
when Labor and Likud are strug- 
gling to mend their differences over 
the peace initiative, which have 
threatened to bring down the eight- 
month-old government. 

Israeli spokesman hare long ar- 
gued that PLO terrorist activity has 
not aided since Mr. Arafat” s Do- 
oember declaration and the ensuing 
dialogue: The intelligence reports 
made available here assert rimt 
while cross-border attacks tty El 
Fatah have ceased, ceils affiliated 
with the organization have 
launched at least 70 more attacks in 
the last six months. 

At least two persons have been 
killed and four wounded in attacks 
tty El Fatah an Arabs in the territo- 
ries in recent months, the repots 
say. Overall, political killings 
among the Palestinians in the terri- 


tories have risen sharply in the 
three months since the election 
plan was launched, with 35 report- 
ed in April May and June. 

■ Attempts to Mend Rift 
Joel Brinkley of The New Yak 
Times reported from Jerusalem: 
The Labor Party, reading the po- 
litical winds indicating that most 
Israelis do not want the govern- 
ment to fall, is searching far ways 
to back away from its threat to 
leave its coalition with Likud. 

Shimon Peres, the Labor Party 
Ieada, and Mr. Rabin met on Sun- 
day with Mr. Shamir and Mr. 
Arens to discuss ways to end what 
has been called the “coalition cri- 
sis.” 

But it became apparent that any 

agreement Mr. Shamir might make 

with Laba would probably out- 
rage his opponents m IAud, pot- 
ting the prune minister in danger of 
attack from within his own party. 

Although no firm plans were 
made at the Sunday meeting, Labor 
and Likud seem dose to agreeing 
on a formula that wonld allow the 
two parties to engineer a new cabi- 
net vote on the government's plan 
for Palestinian elections, even 
though the cabinet has already ap- 
proved the plan. 

The idea would be to ratify Mr. 


Shamil’s assertion ihm the plan for 
elections in the West Bank and 
Gaza stands as written, showing 
that it has not been altered by the 
prime miniflrr’s acceptance of sev- 
eral hard-line conditions faced an 
him by his rivals in the Likud Cen- 
tral Committee. 

A government official said the 
vote would probably be held at 
next Sunday’s cabinet meeting giv- 
ing both sides time to work out the 
precise wording of the motion. 

The Laba threat to leave the 
coalition ram*. after Mr. Shamir 
accepted a near-unanimous deri- 
sion of his party’s Central Commit- 
tee binding him and other I And 
ministers to four conditions intendr 
ed to be riders to the government’s 
plan for Pa l es tinian electio n s. 

The conditions would not allow 
decriois until the uprising ends; 
would not permit East Jerusalem 
residents to vote; would assure that 
Jewish settlement continues in the 
West Bank and Gaza; and would 
hind the Israeli government na to 
agree to give up any territory in a 
final settlemenL 

The conditions are strongly op- 
posed by Laba, winch has said it 
would stay in this government oily 
as long as there was movement to- 
ward peace negotiations. 


In Post-Khomeini Iran, Dissent Begins to Flower 






Zebra, a great' 
teats to a spec 
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By Patrick E. Tyler 

Washington Past Service 

TEHRAN — On the day that 
Ayatollah RuhoUah Khomeini 
dud, the most popular movieplay- 
ing in Tehran was abont the d&Du- 
sjoament with Iris decade-old Is- 
lamic Revolution, even among 
many true bdievm. 

The film, tilled “The Marriage erf 
the Blessed,” is the work of a 32- 
year-old directa, a member of 
Hezbollah, or Party of God. He 
stunned audiences with his realistic 
portrayal ci “human wave” attacks 

by young Iranian “martyrs’* on the 
Iran-Iraq war front and with his 
frank treatment of drug addiction, 
pr ostitution and financial cramp- 
tioi m potf -revolutionary Iran. 

The film represents a break- 
through fa strong social criticism 
in a country where political propa- 
ganda has dominated the arts fa 
lOyearc, according to Iranian and 
Western analysts. 

There are no reliable figures on 
how many of Iran’s 50 milliaD peo- 
ple have become tiifflllpsioned with 
the demy-led revolution that over- 
threw S tob M ohamme d Reza Pah- 
la vi in 1979. But there appear to be 
more and more Iranians wining 10 
express their grievances with the 
government openly. 

The contrasts among dissenters 
are great Today, disinuaomnent 
can be found among hard-core Is- 
lamic fundamentalists fighting 
against “liberalization,” as wdl as 
among liberals struggling against 


the strictures of Islami c fundamen- 
talism in their daily lives. 

In either case, it a ppe ar s that 
students, business executives, jour- 
nalists and professionals are at- 
tempting to their wwiMgp (rf 
disco n tent more forcefully to the 
revolutionary leaders. 

Fa some, the message is over- 
whelmingly negative. A 60-year- 
old businessman whose 33-year-old 
son died 10 months ago from wood 
alcohol poisoning is idling his 
business and leaving with his four 
orphaned grandchildren. Alcohol 
poisoning has claimed the lives of 
numerous Iranians in the last de- 
cade, as Armenian Christians and 
sccuhr - nrindcd Muslims defying 
an alcohol ban have buill a multi- 
mininn-dnniir underground trade 

in homemade liquor. 

The general manager of the 
state-owned bus factory com- 
plained last week in an interview 
with a state-controlled Tehran 
newspaper that the government 
was buying bases from West Ger- 
many wh3e his factories and work 
force were standing idle 

Representatives in Iran's 270- 
seai Majlis, or parliament, this year 
have questioned everything from 
government industrial po&ey to the 
salaries of high government offi- 
cials. 

“Within their own revolutionary 
framework, the debate here is quite 
open and feisty,” a Western diplo- 
mat said, “so long as one doem’t 
stray into the forbidden zones of 
challenging the system itself." 


On Tehran’s streets, women 
members of Hezbollah express out- 
ran that feminine modesty is slip- 
ping ty the day as more women test 
the l imi ts of Mamie, dress codes. 

“KhomemTs death has eanwt 
many people to begin to test the 
system,” an Iranian intellectual 
arid, “and They will keep pushing it, 
little by little, until someone sets 
the limits fa them." 

In Iranian theaters, playwrights 
have attacked the rationing system 
by which scarce food hems arc (fis- 
tributed. The system is fraught with 
corruption that has farther bur- 
dened Iranians with long Ktw-s at 
government stares fa bread, sugar 
and other staples. 

And some Iranian filmmakers 
are exercising new to attnrfr 

the ahate omng s of the rev olution 

Mohses Makhmalbaf, cErectcr 
of ‘The Marriage of the Blessed,” 
has beat severely critidw-H fa 
quartos fa his realistic depiction 

of war and depression in Iran. In an 

interview, he said he had been ex- 
peQed from the Man&» pu bl icity 
department that he had helped es- 
tablish at Howza, the mam Shiite 
theological center at Qum, fa his 
“dark” view of contemporary Ira- 
nian society. 

I was fa prison four »nd a half 
years fa this revolution, and on my 
body are agns of torture,” he said. 
Therefore, perhaps I am more 
courageous and deserve to show 
certain things that other directors 
cannot” 


If each of the roughly 100 fam- 
ilies g rill pursuing H»imc against 
the atriinfe, which has its 

name to Korean Air, got the maxi- 
mum allowed, the airline could 
wind up paying out $7J milli on. 
Aviation law expats agree that 
these days most plaintiffs can easi- 
ly prove that much. 

A 1988 study by the RAND 
Corp.’s Institute fa Civil Justice 
put the average damage award at 
5363,000 fa airline death lawsuits 
filed between 1970 and 1984 

But before lawyos try to put a 
dollar value on the lives lost aboard 
Flight 007, the juty must decide 
which theory it bdieves. 

Was it, as airline attorneys argue, 
amply a computer malfunction — 
the kind that nas happened in any 
number of similar incidents, 
though with less tragic results? Or 
was it, as lawyers fa the plaintiffs 
say, human error compounded by a 
desire to save face? 

To buttress their theory, lawyers 
for the plaintiffs plan to present 
videotaped testinxmy of Park Yong 
Man, a retired Korean flight cap- 
tain. On the night of SepL 1, Mr. 
Park was piloting KAL Flight 15, 
which left Anchorage 14 minutes 
after Flight 007, also on its way to 
Seoul 

In a September 1987 deposition, 
Mr. Park testified that he noticed 
Flight 007 was off course shortly 
after takeoff and radioed the pilot, 
Hum Byung, a close friend, to ask 
him what was amiss. 

Mr. Hum replied that his air- 
craft was experiencing strong head- 
winds, said a summary of Mr. 
Park’s deposition cm file in UR. 
District Court Mr. Park said that 
Mr. Chun's voice was “under stress 
or tension.” 

What was more. Mr. Park testi- 
fied, his own plane was not encoun- 
tering strong winds, even though it 
was in the same area. 

Lata, accading to his deposi- 
tion. Mr. Park came up with a the- 
ory: His friend had made a mistake 

fa ^ir t g i a rnming ihp Iner tial Navi- 
gational System computer, but he 
did not retina to Anchaagp to ca- 
red his emir because he feared a 


Space Reunion 
Bars German 
Of Satum-V 

The Associated Press 

HUNTSVILLE, Alabama 
— Arthur Rudolph, project 
manager for the Satum-V 
rocket at the Marshall Space 
Flight Center in Huntsville, 
Alabama, did not attend a re- 
union Monday of the scien- 
tists who designed the rocket 
that sent people to the moon. 

He remained in voluntary 
exile fa his native West Ger- 
many, under threat of prose- 
cution for alleged Nazi war 
crimes. 

“Many believe this is a sad 
day.” said Ernst Stuhiinger. a 
retired NASA scientist who 
Eke Mr. Rudolph was one of 
118 Germans who came with 
Wernher voo Braun to the 
United States. 

Mr. Rudolph, 84, retired in 
January 1970 and moved to 
San Jose, California. After 14 
years, the Justice Depart- 
ment's Office of Special Inves- 
tigations raised allegations 
that during Wakl War n he 
was involved in the deaths (rf 
thousands of concentration 
camp prisoners. 


MOON: 

A New Romance? 

(Continued from Page I) 

astronauts to visit father the moon 
or Mars. The agency expects a deci- 
sion about which goal U) porsne ty 
the end of Mr. Bush’s first term in 
office- 

inside NASA and the White 
House National Space Council 
momentum has been building fa 
favor of the stepping-stone ap- 
proach to Mara tty way of the 
moon. 

Mr. Martin said, “The evolution- 
ary approach makes a lot of sense if 
your goal is to spread the human 
presence mto the solar tysten.” 

“You build up capability with 
the lunar o utpost, do experiments 
cm equipment and human physiol- 
ogy and then move on," he said, 
adding, “Even if we went to Mars 
first fa political reasons, it would 
be foolish to leave the moon out ctf 
our long-range plans.” 


reprimand and, as a respected se- 
nior pilot, losing face. 

“His credibility was at slake," 
Mr. Park testified. He added that 
turning back to Anchorage would 
have required dumping fuel be- 
cause commercial jets are not al- 
lowed to land with full tanks, and it 
was well-known by Korean pilots 
that the airline had disciplined 
some fa making computer errors 
that required turning around. 

Mr. Park thought the tension be 
heard in his friend's voce was there 
because Mr. Chun had realized his 
mistake and was trying to decide 
what to do. In the end, he “decided 
to chan ce” flying across the Pacific, 
Mr. Park sard, without computer 
aid, hoping that his error would 
never come to light fa the airline 
and that he would also escape Sovi- 
et detection. 

Thai theory, of human error 
compounded by a Far East empha- 
sis on the humiliation of publicly 
acknowledging error, is a key to the 
plaintiffs’ case. Without it, they 
will have a difficult time proving 
that the crew was guilty of the kind 
of “reckless disregard” fa human 
life that underpins the legal defini- 
tion of “willful misconduct." 

To the airline attorneys, Mr. 
Park is a disgruntled pilot who sued 
his employer when he was required 
to retire at the age of 55. 

A Washington lawyer, Mark 
Dombroff, who fa five yean head- 
ed the Justice Department’s avia- 
tion litigation section, also finds 
the theory implausible. 

“The international airline pilot 
community, from whatever coun- 
try, has cCTtatn commonali ties," 
Mr. Dombroff said. “They are fa 
all intents and purposes the CEO of 
a 550 milbon corporation up there” 
— with, he added, the personal 
sense of responsibility that that en- 
tails. 

The airline attorneys also argue 
that for the plaintiffs to prove their 
case, they must get around the 
problem of a “superseding cause.” 
That means convincing the jury 
that Soviet belligerence was fore- 
seeable and that Mr. Chun pur- 
posefully ventured into Soviet air- 


space, knowing that the Soviet 
defense forces were likely to shoot. 

In fact, the plaintiffs note, a So- 
viet fighter did shoot at a KAL 
airliner that flew in Soviet airspace 
in 1 978, forcing it down on a frozen 
lake. Two persons were killed. 
“KAL pilots knew from the 1978 
attack now the Russians dealt with 
intruders." a plaintiffs memoran- 
dum said. “They shot them down." 

But in August 1985, Judge Rob- 
inson ruled that there was a crucial 
diffarence between the 1978 inci- 
dent 'hud Flight 007: The airliner 
downed fa 1978 had been ordered 
to land. It did not and was then 
forced down by gunfire. 


In Munich, 
your preferred 
choice is 

Hotel 

BayeriscberHof 

A deluxe hotel of international 
renown with great traditions 
and an elegant intimate 
atmosphere situated in the 
heart of Munich. Directly 
opposite the famous cathedral 
at the beginning of the 
pedestrian p retina. 
Luxurious appointments with 
many valuable antiques. 


United States. Canada, 
Caribbean, Europe and Asia. 

For reservations, 
or to receive a free 
Preferred Hotels Direaory, 
have your travel agent call 
(3 Utell International 
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Men’s trenchcoats reduced from 3950F to 2950F 
Ladies’ trenchcoats reduced from 3 550F to 2 595F 
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Rethink Space Goals 


The United States caught the world’s 
imaginati on when die ApaOo project sent 
Nefl Armstrong sskI Buzi Aldnn to tread the 
moon's ancient surface. But fa the 20 years 
si nce , the hope of ApaOo, that humankind 


the universe, has been miserably thwarted. 

After Apofio, NASA's leaders turned 
their backs on die stars and planets. They 
delayed or canceled astronomy and space 
missions, gambling the a gency 's future on 
hardware like the space shuttle and space 
station. Their hope was that some president 
would find a use for these ruinously expen- 
sive devices. None has, and now NASA is 
left beading down a black bole. 

After the Challenger disaster Ronald 
Reagan odered commercial payloads off the 

shuttle; the Air Force has now decided louse 
expendable rockets for all missions after 
1991. Erecting the space station is the chief 
remaining use for the shuttle, but if Congress 
balks at the extraor dinar y cost — now £24 
billion — it will have little to do. NASA’s 20- 
year investment in manned space since Apol- 
lo will have yielded a pitiful return. 

Consider, by contrast, the Voyager-2 
spacecraft. Launched by a Titan-Centaur 
rocket, it is now 12 years out from Earth on a 
tour that has taken it past the Great Red 
Spot of Jupiter, the breathtaking rings of 
Saturn and the strange moons of Uranus. Its 
rich harvest cl data win continue into the 
next century. Voyager will reach Neptune an 
Aug. 24. Its idescopcs have already delected 
a new moon orbiting the pale green planet 

This is the quick, cheap and smart way to 
explore the universe — put human intelli- 
gence into space and keep human bodies 
safely on Earth. The total cost of the two 
Voyager spacecraft has been a mere half- 
bflfion dollars. Compare that with the more 
than $30 bQfion spent just on the shuttle, 


For NASA, Voyager represents the road 
nottaken. After Apollo, it could have made a 
bold decision: to postpone the areas cl 
manned space flight and, at half the cost, 
explore the plmiets with robots and autotnat- 
ed spaceoaft Hire Voyager. Had it done so, a 
stream of inf ormati on would by now be 
pouring bade from robots roaming the plans 
of Mats and the terraces of Triton. Such 
machines could have kept NASA an another 
frontier — high technology. 

Instead NASA chose more manned space 
projects, lag budgets and alliance with de- 
fense contractors and catgresaonal pork- 
seekers. That dim choice bound it to its fleet 
of space shuttles. The shuttle's unique pur- 
pose is to cany men to the space station. But 
almost all the missions proposed for the 
space statical could be performed more effec- 
tively freon unmanned platforms. The Rns- 
sians seem to have discovered that expensive 
truth. Their space station, designed to be 
permanently manned, now flies empty. 

Sin the odds of losing Miruhw shuttle 
are about 1 in 100 for each mission, there is a 
substantial diam» another crew will 
perish for no dear purpose. Whether the 
shuttle program could survive a second crash 
is doubtful. Whether Congress win now pay 
$24 billion for a space station of contrived 
purpose is equally undear. 

Who can rescue NASA from its blunders? 
Probably only George Bush. No one dse can 
face down the bnreancrats, the contractors 
and Congress and acknowledge that the 
space stamm makes no sense — and without 
it, the space shuttle has tittle role. No one, 
more than he, has the dnty to rethink Ameri- 
ca's goals in space and restore NASA to the 
frontiers of exploration and technology. 
Only he can put it back on the trail it once 
blared to the Sea of Tranquillity. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 



e Stealth Bomber 


One of Ronald Reagan’s first military 
decisions was to overturn Jimmy Carter’s 
judgment on the nett generation of strate- 
gic bomber. Mr. Carter had canceled the B- 
1, with which the Air Force hoped to re- 
place the creaky R-52, and chosen instead 
to wait a while for the futuristic B-2, or 
Stealth. Mr. Reagan said the country could 
not risk the wait and told the Air Force to 
build both. Partly to protect that decision, 
he kept the B-2 in the so-called black part 
of the budget, largely out of both fiscal 
sight and political ntind. 

The plane that is supposed to be invisible 
to enemy radar, or nearly so, is coming into 
view. With it have come questions about 
both benefit and cost It toms out that the 
currently estimated cost far 132 Stealths is 
$70 trillion, or more than half a billion 
dollars each. The House Armed Services 
Committee, in its markup of the defense 
authorization bill, used the Stealth account 
as a piggy bank for financing other weap- 
ons that the Bush administration wanted to 
cat back. Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
protested, saying that Congress should 
make a decision up or down on Stealth, not 
“nickel and dime it to death.” 

He is right: Congress ought to decide. 
Having bunt the B-l, it ought to cancel the 


B-2. The major reason is that it is just too 
monstrously expensive. Even those who like 
it as a piece of machinery and strategy can 
see that it threatens to devour too much 
else. The cost of Steahh is out of si ght. 

It is also possible to buy the analysis that 
the B-2 is not absolutely essential There 
would be a cost in terms of lost military 
capability (assuming that the B-2 performs 
as promised) and less pressure on the Krem- 
lin to invest in expensive air defenses. Bui the 
undersea leg of the nuclear triad, the Trident 
submarine, seems relatively invulnerable to a 
first strike and itself strong, and the land- 
based 1% can be made so with the mobile 

Miil ynnon Tf ffn« fit tr> rmahV 

to penetrate Soviet air defenses, it can be 
eqt up ped to stand off and fire cruise missiles. 
America’s arms control posture can be ad- 
justed to fit these capabilities. 

The $50 bfflicn mat avnccBatkm would 
save would not solve the budget problem. 
But that single stroke would take enormous 
pressure off other areas of the defense bud- 
get, including other strategic weapons. The . 
savings from abandoning the B-2 are dearer 
than the dangers. The politics of snch a thing 
are never easy, but the preadent and Con- 
gress should join hands and do iL 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 



Speculation about the recent case in which. 
Fidd Castro executed four of hh top nrititary 
officers for drug trafficking is tinged with 
suspicion, and with reason. For yean the 
Cuban president has been winkmg at or 
averting his gaze from what strode almost 
everyone dse as a pattern of gross Cuban 
indulgence in drug dealing. It seemed wildly 
improbable that be could not have known 
what was going on. That is why so many 
observers thought that the crackdown on 
some of his most highly placed military aides 
had to have an ulterior purpose. To undo a 
popular general and potential political chal- 
lenger. Amaldo Ochoa, who was one of the 
four men executed? To throw Americans and 
others off the trad of other Cuban drug 
offenses and offenders? To draw the United 
Suues into a broader political dialogue!? 

Whatever this incident says about high 
politics and low crime made Cuba, it does 
seem to have opened up a couple of new 
possibilities for Soviet and Am eri can coop- 
eration in fighting drugs. One of these is for 
Cuba simply to stop doing what it has 
apparently been doing: no more dealings 
with the Medellin cartel, no more drug 


transshipments and money launderings, no 
more use of the channels that Cuba has 
established to break the U.S. economic em- 
bargo for purposes of drug dealing, no more 
episodes such as the one rqxjrted as recent- 
ly as July 9 in which, said Reuter, “Two 
Cuban MiG jet fighters kept a U.S. customs 
aircraft at bay while a small plane dropped 
a load of cocaine to a waiting speedboat just 
inside Caban territorial waters.” 

A second possibility entails drug cooper- 
. ation between the Cuban and U.S. govern- 
ments. Mr. Castro now says be favors more 
of it The lateness of his apparent change of 
heart on taking the drug issue seriously 
compels a certain skepticism, but that is all 
the more reason to put him to a prompt test 
by proposing specific forms of cooperation 
along the lines of the functional approach 
that the two governments have already tak- 
en on common concerns erf immigration, air 
traffic and the tike. Normalization cf rela- 
tions with Havana necessarily awaits Cu- 
ba's review of its international role, among 
other things, but cooperation in polhang the 
drug trade should go full steam ahead now. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Women on the Rise in Japan 

. For 18 years, Anzai Akio sat quietly in 
Japan's House of Councillors as a member of 
the ruling Liberal Democratic Party. It was 
an undemanding position; the upper house is 
a largely ceremonial adjunct to the House of 
Representatives. It has suddenly taken on a 
new importance, however, now that Japan's 
political arena has become a scandal-strewn 
wasteland of shattered reputations. Disgust- 
ed with “money politics," Ms. Anzai has quit 
the LDP, relinquished ha seat and set up a 
new party. It is called the Sunshine Chib, and 
its leader will be standing for re-election to 
the 252-seat upper house cm July 23. 

Tire Sunshine Qub is but one of a welter 
erf ikw groups wooing support from an elec- 
torate roundly fed up with the status qua A 


fresh breeze is blowing, and it seems likely to 
sweep away some of the cobwebs of venality 
and cronyism enmeshing politics. Amid afl 
the irreverent posturing is a portentous 
awakenin g . Its pre-emment symbol is Dm 
Takako, leader of the Japan Socialist Party. 
Quite amply, women are an the ascendant 
If modem Japanese politics is a male pre- 
serve, it is culture, not law, that makes it so. 
The American-penned 1947 constitution 
ushered in a brave new world in which wom- 
en had equal rights. There were far more 
female legislators in the Diet then than now. 
Women are once more about to have their 
day in the sun. This time around, they may 
succeed in establishing some balance in a 
political order suffering from the decades- 
long dominance of the old boys' dub. 

— .4jioweek (Hong Kong). 
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OPINION 



A Chance 
For America * 
To Retrench 

By Stephen S- Roeealeld 

W ashington — The Bushirbi 

to Eastern Euro pe cri ehrettt^; 
bright turn ifl worid affairs bnt not^ 
one hopes, the onset of an American 
ensadeto vie with hOfttiMStti*. 


great political 
Something me 


bitiUK*!. 


more 


chcv on ibe 
of Europe. 


but more enduring is m cadet. 
Americans are tempted into theft, . 


Continent — the whole Oortwert. .. 
as theirs to guide a nd make ovg.lt h 
not a response for winch Americans-' 
need apologize, given AmerieaYen. 
tightened and successful put in help? , 
mg a stricken Western fiorope beckon . 
its feet after Worid WarH but it isoae' 

that needs to be examined dosdy. 

Conservatives urge George B tufeto- 
seize on events in Poland and Hungary, 
and proceed with all ddibcraie spcea - 
to integrate Eastern Europe into the- 
Western orbit Other Amencaa**a&-. 
er of thus bringing on a Soviet stiffs^--. 
ing,stiB are sympathetic to the &otign - 
that at the least America ought fe. 
liberate Poland and Hungary (and i 


Japan’s Role: Durable Qout in Trade and Finance 



/’*'* AMB RIDGE, Massachusetts — The major 
issue facing the free world's economy was not 
addressed at the weekend’s economic summit in 
Paris. It is: What can be done about Japan? 

Because money and politics are linked, the 
emergence of Japan as the principal creditor 
country will soon reshuffle the world economy 
and hence international relations. Japan will 
want to share the driver’s seat, but there is no 
room in the current power structure. 

Ultimately a tri-poter structure in world trade 
«nd finance is Kirar y to emerge, with the United 
States isolated at one lonely pale. 

In this mercantilist wod<£ Europe, already look- 
ing inward, will farm one bloc. Japan wiD roster a 
new co-prosperity area in Asia, in which the Soviet 
Union may well be an active partner. The United 
States will be left with the unappealing task of 
building a trading area out of the leftovers. 

It is no secret that there is worldwide resentment 
against Japan. This arises in part from sheer envy 
of Japan’s success. Bnt it is also due to the fact that 
Japan remains, by the standards of modern indus- 
trialized nations, a dosed society, with apparently 
little genuine interest in the progress of the larger 
world economy. Having been a free rider in world 
affairs for so many years, Japan is inexperienced 
and shy, yet tempted to play a big-time role. 

Just as Japan cannot make np its mind to play the 
world power game full out, the major industrialized 
countries and their electorates cannot get accus- 
tomed to treating Japan other tHmi as a distant, rich 
and awkward relative who shows up at a family 
gathering uninvited and mostly unwelcome. The 
rich nnrie fmm Am«ini | wrivi used rn Hrarwnate thg 
table, may have been naive and even foolishly jovial 
but the rich Japanese relative does not fit in. 

In 1945, when the victorious United States was 
reshaping the world economic system. Lord Keynes 
told his British colleagues “They have the money, 
but we have the brains!” Today the fear is that 
Japan may have both. How might Japan’s role 
resolve itself? Three scenarios suggest themselves, 
of which the third is, in current circumstances, 
both the most likely and the most worrisome. 

□ 

Scenario: Japan loses Us edge. 

Back in the 1970s there was much talk about oil- 
producing states soon owning the entire world. Bm 
with oil prices down and resources dissipated. 


By Rudiger Dornbusch 

This is the first of two articles. 

OPEC has vanished as a creditor. It has disap- 
peared as an economic force as fast as it came cm 
the scene. WID the same happen to Japan? 

Certainly the current situation suggests not As 
the United States rapidly becomes a super-debt- 
or, Japan is on the other side of the seesaw, 
acquiring an increasingly large piece of the world 
economy. American debt is already more than 
$700 billion, and Japan keeps piling u ^more 

to Detroit from^iayfair^to Manila. 

Nor does it seem Hkedy that Japan will suffer the 
fate of a Saudi Arabia. The ascent of Japan is built 


Real change would require 
Japan to pursue strong 
measures to bringdown the 
high Japanese savings rate — 
and that it is unlikely to do. 

not on toe throw of the dke in commodity markets 
(or, even more precariously, an a cartel) but rather 
cm the firm foundations of an extravagantly hi gh 
savings rate, massive ornmnilatinn of tinman capi- 
tal, mastery of high-value-added tmwinfTfnnng 
and a dosed system that protects national gains 
from being shared with other countries. 

It is conceivable that the Japanese mirade might 
be brought down. The most obvious way would be 
that Japan was forced by its competitors to stream- 
line the arcane domestic distribution system that 
makes it so diffimlt to penetrate its markets; 
abolish the land-use and other restrictions that 
have so inflated its land prices; reform its fantasti- 
cally inefficient agriculture. 

But that is unlikely to happen, even with more 
assertive U.S. policies such as the recent naming of 
japan as an unfair trader under the “Super 301” 
provisions of last year's trade legislation. Real 
change would require Japan to pursue strong mea- 


a 


sores to bring down the hign Japanese savings rate 
— Mid thatJapan is unlikely to do. 

There will no doubt be some internationaliza- 
tion of toe Japanese economy. But those who see 
cracks in the Japan tt**-, mood, underestimate toe 
role that a nigh savings rate plays in Japan’s 

-imagp Iflp fln Innlre hackwarri Still tO the mgn- 

ories of vulnerability in toe 1930s (however imag- 
ined), the war, toe aftermath of tire ofl c ri ses and 
the Nixon commodity shocks. 

Saburo Okita. a former foreign minister of 
Japan and a distinguishe d opinion maker on 
international issues, gives a striking due as to 
what drives Japan when he reports in his 1985 
memoirs the feelings of those who, in 1943, al- 
ready recognized that the war was lost and looked 
ahead to the postwar challenges: 

“An army in uniform is not the only sot of 
army Scientific technology fln d fi ghting spirit un- 
der a business suit vrill be our underground army. 
This Japanese- American war can be taken as the 
irhairi losing to the buaness suits." 

Who knows bow much of that spirit persists 
today? Such an economy does not embrace full- 
scale economic revolution, throwing out toe struo- 
tnre that has protected toe economy and society in 
the last few decades. The reality then is a continu- 
ing high rate of Japanese saving and, as a counter 
part, growth of Japanese assets worldwide. 

But if that is toe case, in which directions will 
Japan expand? So far there a little real friction. 
With law national savings, the United States runs 
large deficits and Japan provides the mat 
financing But what happens when America I 


time the other countries < 

economically while they 
make their own political way. 

But even that lesser goal would be, 
biting off more than Americans can . 
chew. America is a country of global 
obligations, including obagadccs to 


: external deficits? 

It is not, after all, really difficult for America to 
achieve a higher savings rate. Economically the 
adjustment amply talus higher taxes, which, be- 
cause U.S. taxation is broad-based and tax ad- 
ministration is highly efficient, produce few ad- 
verse effects on work effort, saving or investment 
But of course toe politics are not easy. The con- 
sensus is that it will take a crisis, perhaps a major 
dollar collapse, to chang e the country's attitude 
and trigger more responsible policy. 

The writer is a professor of economics at the 
Massachusetts Institute cf Teauuitogy. Be contrib- 
uted this comment to The Washington Past 


than Poland and Hungary. For 1 

matter, it is a country winch, by any' 
reasonable standard of where its inter- , 
eststte and wbai its values call foe, » up 
default on its global obfigaticos. ft*, 
by no means dear that toe nerffbr^gn , 
aid defflar, to put h in crass teenUil- 
should go to Eastern Europe. 

President Bush offered certain eoo^ 
nouric assurances, no less useful br 
not involving much immediate spend-, 
ingby the VS Treasury, to toePolei 
and Hungarians. Bui wnenit comes to ■ 
the various farms erf mare dnecLakL 
there is a whole other huge some dv 
support to which toe East Europeans , 
can turn as they start the generation, 
long task of modernizing their KrenK 
lin-stunted economies. That source is. 
Weston Europe, winch has toe re- 
sources (larger than America's) to 
pitch in, and also the powerful motiva 
generated by culture, km, proxim ity , 
and hnnwdiate sdf-interttL 

I am aware that the highlight of Mr. . 
Bush's presidency so far has been his. 
two forays into Europe. But for him 
ami toe rest of ns not to perceive toe 
new drcumstances that permit a sensi- 
ble and orderly American step bade 
from a leading ide, and in Western . 
Europe as wefi as Eastern Europe, is to 
mist a giMif opportunity. 

It is dear eoough that militaiy ten- 
sion in Europe is easing. Both sides 
are scaling down their defense estab- 
lishments, partly on a schedule dic- 
tated by their own budgets and do- 
mestic agendas, partly l>y negotia- 
tion. Among America, Russia aod 
Western and Eastern Europe, East- 
ern Europe stands to gain toe moat 
economically and otherwise from the 
partial demilitarization underway. 

But the United States can also reap 
a substantial dividend. And reduction , 
of its rote in Continental defense* 1 


should ease 


about the ids- 


Palestinians: The First Test Is Accepting History America and its alHa^ making more 


N EW YORK — A Palestinian 
leader in the occupied territo- 
ries who is linked to toe Palestine 
liberation Organization is talking: 
“Tbeprinaple of Palestinian dec- 
tions on toe West Bank and Gaza is 
fine, but it must be a package deal 
leading to self-determination. We 
accept the state of Israel and under- 
stand that Israelis fear a Palestinian 
state, so we’re ready to talk about 
•demilitarization, peace, security” 
His eyes are sad and his voice is 
gentle. He is employing almost all 
toe words that many Israelis, and 
Americans, like to hear. 

Are they only words? 

The conversation took place in 
Jerusalem before Likud hardened its 


By Leslie H. Gelb 


sea. Now this Palestinian leader’s 
answer implies two rights, one for 
Pa lestini a n s and one for Israelis, 
and acknowledges that Israelis can- 
not erase those past mortal threats 
from their memories. 

There is a lesson here, about trust. 
There can be none toward people 
who deny history. 

The same lesson is evident now, in 
reverse, in China. Its leaden are re- 
writing toe history of slaughters wit- 
nessed by the world only six weeks 
ago. These Big Lies are as fri ghtening 
in their way as the bloody volleys in 
Tiananmen Square. How can the pur- 
veyors of such lies be trusted? 

The Hungarians earned some trust 


Israelis cannot erase past 
mortal threats from their 
memories . There is a 
lesson here, about trust. 
There can be none toward 
people tcho deny history. 


recently by at last honoring Imre 
Nagy, then* fallen martyr from the 
1956 revolution- President George 
Bush honored this “act of truth” m 
his speech last Wednesday: “It is on 
this foundation of truth, more solid 
than stone, that Hungarians have be- 
gun to build a new future.” 

The same lesson is evident in toe 
case of Mikhail Gorbachev. His early 
protestations about political and eco- 
nomic reforms were hard to credit 
Apparently searing this, he has al- 
lowed historians to strip away the 
propaganda. Most recently, he let 
Pravda publish a relatively accurate 
version of the Soviet-Nazi pact to 
divide Poland, an explosive issue long 


repressed by Moscow. And he gave 
the go-ahead to pubKcatian of work 
by Alexander SofehcnitsyiL Even Le- 
nin is no longer imm u ne to critidsm. 

Mr. Gorbachev's seeming personal 
sincerity was not convincing by iisdf. 
That Soviet economic conditions 
were forcing him toward genuine re- 
forms was not enough, ether, not 
white Moscow persisted m living ties. 

The Palestinians, too, appear sin- 
cere. They, too. seem forced by dr- 
aa ns t imc e toward s e tt lem e n t Btat Is- 
raetis cannot be expected to take real 
risks for peace until Palestinian lead- 
ecs explode the historical myths upon 
which hatreds rest. No nation can 
m a k e peace with an adversary whose 
future is founded on lies. 

The New York Tones. 


How the Palestine Charter Has Evolved 


terms for talking with Palestinians 
about elections. For now, the issue is 
whether toe Likud-Labor govern- 
ment can steer the proposal bade to 
its original form. But soon enough 
the issue will come batik to this Pal- 
estinian and his friends. Can they be 
believed, trusted? 

The man senses his listeners’ 
skepticism and tries to counter with 
passion. But redeeming the innocent 
fives that vanish in these battles de- 
mands more than passion. “What,” 
be is asked, “do you think of Anwar 
Sadat and the Camp David peace 
treaty he made with Israel in 1978?” 
Mr. Sadat's trip to Israel in 1977 
was “marvelous and courageous,” 
he replies, although toe late Egyp- 
tian preadent did not bargain well 
enough for Palestinians at Camp 
David. Still “history” will be kinder 
to him than his present reputation. 

“Why do you think Israelis fear a 
mnflar settlement now with Pales- 
tinians?’' He does not hesitate: 
“Forty years of history.” 

Both answers tear at central myths 
in the Palestinian version of history. 
Mr Sadat has been a prime villain in 

Palestinian folklore. Now, it seems, 
he is thought to be farsighted, even a 
hero for making p eace. _ 

More encouraging stm is the sec- 
ond response: ’‘Forty years of histo- 
ry.” Through those years, Palestin- 
ians havecontended that all the land 
was theirs, and that they werejnsu- 
fied in trying to push Israel into the 


G ENEVA — The Palestinian 
question often lends itself to 
oversimplification. An example of 
this is the debate concerning toe Pal- 
estine National Charter. Few com- 
mentators seem to have read toe rele- 
vant clauses, and few place toe text in 
Us proper historical perspective. 
There have been three Pale 


ve been 


Palestinian 


charters — sets of principles 
upon by national assemblies 
mg Palestinians' aspirations to inde- 
pendence and their opposition to Zi- 
onism. Each successive charter was a 
reaction to a setback. 

The first was adopted in 1919 by 
the First Arab Palestinian Congress, 
sitting in Jerusalem in response to the 
Balfour declaration, which had called 

for setting up a national Jewish home 
in predominantly Arab Palestine. 

The second charter was produced 
in October 1948 in Gaza by a Pales- 
tinian National Assembly sitting 
five months after proclamation erf 
the stale of Israel It reiterated toe 
Palestinians' right to independence 
and rejected the new changes that 
had befallen Palestine. 

The Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation was established in 1964. The 
third charter was drafted by the 
PUTs constituent assembly, meeting 
in Jerusalem in May erf that year, and 
ratified by the first National Council 
session, also held m Jerusalem. 

The text was amended at a Nation- 
al Council session held in Cairo in 
July 1968, a year after Israel < 
the rest of Palestine (toe West 
and Gaza), toe Golan Heights and 
Sinai. Among the articles then incor- 
porated into the charier. Articles 6 
and 15 are frequently singled out for 
advocating the ultimate dismantle- 
‘ment of the state of Israel 

Article 6 says: “The Jews who had 


By Mo hammad Tarhnsh 

normally resided in Palestine until 
toe beginning of the Zionist invasion 
will be considered Palestinians.” 

Article 15 declares “liberation of 
Palestine” to be a “national duty," 
and calls for “elimination of Zion- 
ism in Palestine.” 

Analysts of the Palestinian char , 
ters tend to ignore toe prior dispos- 
session of Palestinians as Zionism 
proceeded to establish Eretz Israel 
Overlooked is the fact that in the 20 
years from 1948 to 1968, when there 
were oo Artides6 and 15, neither was 
there peace, but rather continued me- 
thodical negation in words and deeds 
of the existence of the Palestinians. 
Against this background, the offend- 
ing articles should be regarded as 
mild rhetorical reaction. 

These articles were in any case su- 
perseded, in effect, by a resolution 
adopted by toe National Council in 
September 1969. It was resolved to 
work toward the setting up of a 1 . 

ular democratic Pales tinian s fot q 
Arabs and Jews alike.” 

The two articles have been buried 
even deeper by a resolution calling 
for a "two state" solution, adopted by 
toe council last Nov. IS in Algiers. 

It is dear that Palestinian deputies 
are pragmatic enough to adjust to 
political reality. Their leaders are de- 
termined to give peace a ehutift* It is 
time for the Israels to reciprocate. 

True security can come only from 
Palestinian recognition, whkh would 
inevitably lead to normalization of 
refarioos between Israel and the Arab 
world. For such peaceful coexis- 
tence, some Jewish thinkers thought 
it worthwhile to give up the very idea 
of creating toe Jewish state — nota- 


bly Albert Einstein, who wrote that 
he would “rather see reasonable 
agreement with toe Arabs on the 
basis of living together in peace than 
the creation of a Jewish state.” 

With the state securely in place, 
Israelis have an opportunity to have 
both peace and toe stare. AH thing* 
being relative; Einstein might have 
found the proposition e xemplar y 

The writer, a Geneva-based invest- 
ment banker and commentator on A(id- 

(Se Eastern affairs, contributed Otis to 
the International Herald Tribune. 


seam the dhirinished burden the 
United States wffl continue to cany. 

As conventional forces are cut, 
moreover, the alfianc^vexing problem 
of Europe-based nudear weapons is 
bound to to more modest and 
manageable dimensions. Since the 
United States is the principal widder 
of nudear nuade in Western Europe, 
this event, too, wfll have its own help- 
ful effect in reducing the American 
profile at the Continent. 

On toe economic side, events are 
moving in a way which, if properly 
h an d led, can help Eastern Europe at 
the same time that it permits the Unit- 
ed States to edge out of the outsized 
role h assumed m the vacuum left by 
t he las t war. The 12 n»n'orx of the 
European Community are c oming 
doser together in a pattern that gives 
its members, and especially toe most 
powerful among them. West Germa- 
ny, an cnonnons capacity to reach an 
economic hand across toe East-West > 
line. There they find an Eastern 
rope newly authorized by Moscow 
and newly energized by its own sense 
of desperation to reach back. 

Mr . Gorbachev and his ide a of a- 
“common European house” are often 
identified as the great force dispelling 
the Cold War. That is a distortion. The 
great force in Eastern Europe is toe 
power of the Western idea as demon- 
strated by the freedom and prosperity 
of Western Europe: It provides one 
sort of opportunity (rescue) to Eastern 
Europe and another sat (rareacb- 
mem) to the United States. 

The Washington Post. 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS Am 


1914 = Carbajal Mar Quit 

and other thousands are sw-mmgS — Scoot Cartoqalj^. 

’ ' ’ - who, succeeded General Hnerta as 

fteadent on July 16, has informally 
advised the United States Govem- 


He 
wan- 
hideous 
s 


was by the same hand 
led Whitechapel with a 


ment that he intends to retire in favor 
of General Carranza. Mr. William 


Ja ck the 

returned from ins' 
doings, and resumed _ 
work. All the details of this 
[July 1 

iy work was 

wlndt decorated nuuswapa wnn a Omm. q . ~ ^ w i wy— 
string of atrocities unparalleled in his- '-■arbqal, it was amicably die- 
tary. It is evident that Jack the Ripper him, and would ^laud 

has departed stigftdy from his previous to secure peace, 

methods. The victim had been stnui m „ 

fran behind as in the past, but ins 1939: Talks in Poland 

“rived here to- 
day I-Lily 17] for a series of confer- ' 
conrmandoHiHtokf 
or the Polish Army, and Colonel Jo- 
Beck, Polish Foreign Minister, 
inc Warsaw press gives machMtea- 
*rou to General Ironside's visit ind 
vtewa it as the first move in co-oofi - 

*rita» drfCT*** 

st'wgto on toe Continent " ; 


and with a heavy sweep draw a razor- 
Hke kmfe across toe throat It was 
dearly evident, however, torn the knife 
had been plunged into toe left ride cf 
uk neck, and then drawn backwards 
towards the neck. In whai may tarn 
ontas very important evidence, the 
murderer is left handed. No right 
handed man could possibly have made 
a wound of That ap p esmii^ 
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OPINION 


Of Nixon, Kennedy and the Moon 


W^J^ G pN-What awcc keDd 

J T 111 ^ White House, 20 yean 

SUfi™ first tended on the motti 


** a Nbton speech writerutoo 
been working on a most minor part 
^ the space program: the sign the Apol- 

lii 'SSE’t ■“* °n the 

moon. NASA had submitted: “Here 

xnen from the planet Earth / Gist landed 

on the moon/Jnty 1969 AD. /We 
come in peace for afi mankind.** 

The word “landed" had been trou- 
blmg us because the OA suspected that 
k mfe d an unmanned 
wnide. (We learned much later that the 
Sonnet probe had crashed.) At a meeting 
m Peter Flanigan’s West Wingoffi^ 
Pat Buchanan suggested “set foot," 
which solved the problem 
“We come in peace" sounded to me 
“** sort of thing you’d say to HoHy- 
wood Indians . At least change the te na*, 

I argued, so that the message would not 
seem to be directed to lunar inhabitants 
The fix was made to “came in peace.” 
We left “July 1969 AD.” intact bo- 
rause it was a shrewd wiw of sneaking 
»-i©d m: The use Of the initials for annn 
Domini, “in the year of our Lord," 
would tell space travelers eons h$nee 
that Eaithlmgs in 1969 had a religious 
bent. Piously, we made sure that amble 
with both Testaments was b» H ud fl4 m 
the spacecraft’s cargo. 
f Wh at should the president say to the 
astronauts in his phone call to the 
moon? Frank Borman, our liai s o n with 
the astronauts, brought the image-mak- 
ing up short with, “You want to be 
thinking of some alternative posture for 
the president in the event of mishaps.” 
To blank looks at this technqjaigon, he 
added, “like what to do for the widows.” 
Suddenly we were faced with the 
dark side of the moon planning. Death, 
if it came, would not come in a terrible 
blaze of glory; the greatest danger was 
that the two astronauts, once on the 
moon, would not be able to return to 
the command module. 

In that event, with no rescue possi- 
ble. the men would have to hid the 
world farewell and “dose down com- • 
muni cation" preparatory to suicide or 
starvation. It would hardly advance the. 
cause of space exploration to force half 
a billion viewers and listeners to parti- 
Qjate in the agony of their demise. I 
prepared an appropriate statement 
about men who came in peace and 
stayed to rest in peace, holding it in my 
desk drawer in case of tragedy. 

What none of us expected was editori- 
al flak about the newly dectcd president 
si gning the plaque and mngwtnlatnw 
astronauts over the phone on behalf of 
all Americans. We underestimated the 
resentment of Kennedy partisans; Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson launched 
and encouraged the space program, 
grumped The New York Times; and it 
was “unworthy” for President Nixon to 
“share the stage" with the astronauts 
merely because he was in the White 
House “by accident of the calendar" at 
its fruition. The Washington Post added 
.that Mr. Nixon should not have signed 


By William S afire 

the plaque because the moon shot was 
no ordinary public works project 

The president ignored this not only 
because he etycryed erff ending these edi- 
torialists but also hflpansg & p lann ed 
to use the American space triumph to 
override the public preoccupation with 
Vietnam. He would follow his trip to 
the splashdown in the Pacific by a re- 
turn through Europe, where he would 
plot with Romania’s Nicolae Cean- 
sescu about an approach to China. 

□ 

The speech writers didn’t know about 
that; we did detect, however, the irony 
in the Kennedy family claim to atten- 
tion on that Sunday, July 20, as Apollo 
11 neared touchdown. 

Mr. Buchanan and I were watching 
the tickers in the White HonsA updating 
the mfccmatioo for the presidents phone 
caH, when the first news appeared of an 
accident involving Senator Edward 
Kennedy and a passenger at a small 
near Edgartown, Massachusetts, 
voice. Pal tdd one of the sews 
aides to keep an eye on the 
ee if the passenger was a girl" 
That night, watching the moon land- 
ing at home, poking my 5-year-old son 
awake every few minutes so he could 
tell his childr en be saw the great event, 
I heard Walter Oonkitc say (he land- 
ing rite would be near the Sea of Tran- 
quillity. It struck me that the president 
could use dial phrase, and I called die 
White House duty officer to pass on to 
Nixon the tranquillity theme. 

Ned Armstrong and Edwin Aldrin 
lan d ed, pranced about on the moon, 
made history, and took a call from the 



1976 to 1984, with all the difference in 
national direction that a Kennedy res- 
toration would have meant. 

On a formal occasion a few weeks 
later, rite stricken and stonewalling 
senator came to the White House and 
Mr. Nixon took him aside for a 10- 
minute pep talk. I did not overhear it, 
but these were Mr. Nixon's notes on an 
anticipated news conference question 
about Mr. Kennedy’s subsequent de- 
feat as majority whip: “A man is not 
finished when he's defeated. He's fin- 
ished when he quits." 

Twenty years later, space explora- 
tion is on a back burner; Mr. Kennedy 
is hwn gjng in there as a liberal outpost 
in the Senate; Mr. Nixon, not finished, 
is preparing to go to China in six weeks 
to help reopen bis dosing opening. 

And L presuming to be a ward ma- 
ven, have been sternly informed that 
AD. mast always precede and never 
follow the date. My guilt is on the 
grandjScale: I had a hand in the first 
sign,Oybe placed by Earthlings on an- 
other celestial body, and it contains a 
glaring grammatical error. 

The New York Times. 



Definitive Nintendo Study , 
By a Hands-On Researcher 


Bv Dave Barry 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


president that began with that thought 
I felt the thrill peculiar to White House parison 
spcecbwriters: In this case, my message 
had gone a quarter-million miles, Un- 


The Politics of Kenya 

Raymond Bonner’s opinion cohmm 
“Why Welcome This African NoriegaT 
(July 1 ) contains assertions which, if not 
n pntej teri. could result in the 
tion of misconceptions about 1 
It is tree that there is a vibrant press in 
South Africa, and more open expression 
of disapproval of government policies 
than in Kenya. However, such a cam- 
misses the reality of 


It is true that one-party states and 
apartheid are both re press i ve. At the 
same tima, chan s in countries of sub- 
Saharan Africa has often been died as a 
justification of apartheid. There is a 
danger that Mr. Barnes’s column could 


cd, could result m the perpetua- danger that Mr. Bonners c olumn could 
misconceptions about Kenya. be wrongly interpreted and put to such a 

roe that mere is a vibrant press in use by the supporters of apartheid 


fortunately, my son had drifted off. 

President Nixon called me a few 
tninnies after midnigh t: “Well, I got in 
your tranquillity line . . . important, 
especially m view of the Romanian 
trip.” I said the rocket had blasted off 
from Cape Kennedy and the splash- 
down would be near Johnson Island 
and 



on another front, too.* 

I suggested that the news of the Ken- 
nedy accident would be buried in the 
excitement of the moon landing, hot 
Mr. Nixon disagreed: "The fact that it 
happened this day could make it even 
more significant, especially the way 
they’re trying to make this a Kennedy 
day. Strange ...” 

He was right about that. In the 
reach of history, the moon landing 
be a -miles tone and Chappaquiddick a 
footnote, but in the effect on this gener- 
ation the reverse is true. The moon 
walk was a spike of triumph for man- 
kind (we’d have to say humankind 
now), but the death of Mr. Kennedy’s 
passenger prevented him from bong 
president of the United States from 


apartheid, unlike South Africa, Katya 
has a majority government that rules 
according to what works best for the 
country. Right now that happens to be a 
one-party system. 

Voting by secret ballot has not been 
abandoned; it has been refined. One has 
only to look at recent by-elections held 
in three constituencies m Kenya. Since 
none of the candidates received 70 per- 
cent to the queue-voting stage, a vote by 
secret ballot was scheduled. 

One need only consult Congressional 
Quarterly for the period of debate 
in the ITS. House of Representatives 
on the 1989 foreign aid budget to see 
that U.S. aid to Kenya was linked to 
improvements in human rights, and 
that the situation with regard to human 
rights has improved. 



59) did not succeed. Has Mr. 
considered this and wondered why? 

There is a dear moral and functional 
difference between a one-party black 
majority government elected by the peo- 
ple (by whatever method they may 
choose) and a minority government 
elected by one race only. 

DAVID KASHANGAKL 
Nairobi. 


IWAKAWA YASUHISA. 

Chiba, Japan. 

Abonta 1975 Wajda film 

I read the feature “Wajda, Director 
With Double Vision” (July 5) with great 
interest, wondering all the whDe why die 
interviewer did not question Andrzej 
Wajda about his 1975 film “Zirma Obie- 
cana" (The t sm d of Pr omise) . 

Nothing illustrates double virion better 
than Mr. Wqda directing “The Dybbuk* 
after having made this viciously anti- 
Semitic movie. It is a grotesque Marxist 
morality play Capering violation of Po- 
land and tbe Fries by Jews and Germans 
ftnring the Tnrinsfrial Revolution. It fits 
weD into the wave of anti-Semitism di- 
rected by tire Polirii Communist Party at 
about tire time it was made. When h came 
to France, Mr. Wajda defended his film 
as an “accurate” picture, but, compared 
with the hideous caricatures of The 
Tjmd of Promise," the Nazi classic ‘The 
Jew Suss” seems like “Exodus." 

The French press was predictably com- 
plaisant toward a hero of tire cmfana- 
th&ques, but I challenge Mr. Wajda to 
have his 1975 film screened now to an 
audience of journalists and critics m the 
United States or Israel. 1 am not one of 
tire proverbial rich Jews he caricatured, 
but I migh t well pay Ins fare over from 
Krakow far tire spectade. 

I look forward to seeing tins film come 


out of tire doset, just as I look forward to 
seeing how Mr. Wajda treats Katyn in it is 
forthcoming documentary. Luce Mr. 
Wajda’s father, one of my Jewish relatives 
was among the officers of the Polish army 
massacred at Katyn. 

G.Y. DRYANSKY. 

Paris. 

Thanks to the Fat Lady 

In response to “ If This Is Europe, 
Where Is the Renaissance Thing?” 
(Meanwhile, June 21) by Dave Barry: 
What’s so funny about public toilets in 
Europe and tire “astonishingly squat" 
women who oversee them? Not kmg ago I 
was in Assisi, Italy, with my grandson, 
who needed his diaper changro Fed! ow- 
ing a si gn, I carriedme baby down a flight 


M IAMI — O.K., I bought my child a 
Nintendo video game system. 1 
realize 1 should not admit this. 1 realize 
the Child Psychology Police may arrest 
me for getting my mild a mindless, ad- 
dictive. anti-soda! electronic device in- 
stead of a constructive, old-fashioned 
educational toy such as an Erector Set. 

Well, let me tell you something: All 
my childhood friends had Erector Sets, 
and although 1 am not proud of tins. 1 

MEANWHILE 

happen to know for a fact that, in addi- 
tion to the recommended educational 
projects such as the Truck, tire Crane 
and the Carousel, it was possible to 
build the Bug Pulper. the Worm Extend- 
er and the dears of Pain. 

And speaking of pain, you have no 
idea how hard my son made my life 
before 1 caved in mid bought Nintendo. 
The technique he used was Power Wist- 
fulness. Remember the comic strip 
“Dondi." starring the little syndicated 
orphan boy who always looked hean- 
brealringly sad and orphan ous and never 
got adopted, possibly because he had 
eye sockets the size of manhole covers? 

Well, my son looked like that. He’d 
start first thing in the morning, standing 
around with Doadi-like eyes, emitting 
armor-piercing wistfulness rays and sigh- 
ing tbai he was the only child outside of 
the Third World who didn’t have Nin- 
tendo. Pretty soon Td be weeping, think- 
ing how tragic it was — my own sou, an 
orphan — until finally 1 just bad to go to 
the Toys R Approximately a Third of the 
Gross 'National Product store, because 
after all we're talking about a child's 


in the same sincerely patronizing voice 
that I once used to praise him for not 
getting peas in his hair. 

What is worse, he gives me Helpful 
Nintendo Hints that are far too com- 
plex for the adult mind to comprehend. 
Here's a verbatim example: “O.K.. 
there's Ganon and miniature Ganon 
and there’s these things like jelly beans 
and the miniature Ganon is more 
powerfuller, because when you touch 
him the flying eagles come down and 
the octopus shoots red rocks and the 
swamp takes longer." 

And the hell of it is, I know he's right. 

Benefit No. 2: Nintendo strengthens 
the community. 

One evening I got an emergency tele- 
phone call from our next-door neighbor, 
t iwda, who said, her voice breat h less 
with urgency: “Is Robby there? Because 
we just got Gunsmoke (a Nintendo 
game) and we can’t gel past the horse." 
Of course I notified Robby immediately. 
“It’s the Liebmans," I said. “They just 
got Gunsmoke, and they can't get past 
the horse." He was out the door in 
seconds, striding across the yard, a 
Man on a Mission. Of course be got 
them past the horse. He can get his man 
all the way to the bazooka. My man 
dies during the opening credits. 

Benefit No. 3: When a child is play- 
ing Nintendo, the child can't watch reg- 
ular television. 

Recently on the local news, one re- 


of steps into a dean set of toilets. Clean 
and safe because of the fat, middle-aged 
woman who sat there supervising. 

Bade to New York. Many of our 
subway stations and parks were built 
with public toilets, but they became so 
dirty and dangerous rh»t most of them 
were permanently locked long ago. 
Why not employ a number of fat, mid- 
dle-aged women instead? 

LUCILLE WOLFF. 

New York. 

Keep TTiem in Uniform 

Bill Earls ("What Hat Fools We Men 
Be," Meanwhile, July 7) contends that it 
is foriish for businessmen to dress as 
they do in hot weather. Ties and jackets 
are among the last vestiges of a civilized 
society. How does one respect the deci- 
sions of men in shorts and T-shirts? 

A KORYN. 

Paris. 


happiness here, and you can’t put a price 
tag on ... What? It costs HOW 
MUCH? What does h DO for that kind 
cf money? Penetrate Soviet airspace? 

No. really, it’s worth every penny. I 
know you’ve probably read articles by 
lading Child Psychologists (defined as 
“people whose children probably wet 
the bed through graduate school") tell- 
ing you why Nintendo is a bad thing, so 
let me discuss some of the benefits. 

Benefit No. 1: Nintendo enables the 
child to develop a sense of self-worth 
by mastering a complex, demanding 
task that makes his father look like 
a total goober. 

The typical Nintendo game involves 
controlling a little «n*n who runs 
around the screen trying to stay alive 
while numerous powerful and inexpli- 
cably hostile forces try to kill him. 
When I play, the little man becomes 
highly suicidal. If he cannot locate 
a hostile force to get lolled by, he will 
deliberately swallow the contents of 
a little electronic Valium bottle. 

So all my games end instantly, 
whereas my son can keep the little man 
alive through several presidential ad- 
ministrations. He is always trying to 
cheer me up by saying “Good uy. Dad!” 


lentiessly personable anchorpersen was 
idling us about a murder at a Pizza Hut. 
and when she was done, the other relent- 
lessly personable anchoiperson got a 
frowny look on his face, shook his head 
sadly and said — I am not making this 
quotation up — "A senseless tragedy, 
and one that I am sure was unforeseen 
by the victims involved." 

I don't want my child exposed to this. 

Benefit No. 4: A child who is playing 
Nintendo is a child who is probably not 
burping as loud as he can. 

I mention this only so I can relate tire 
following recent true exchange between a 
mother and her 8-year-old son: 



So, Mr. and Ms. Child’ Psychologist, 
don’t try to tell me that Nintendo is 
so terrible. O.K.? Don’t tell me it 
makes children detached and aggres- 
sive and anti-social. In fact don't tell 
me anything. Not while the octopus is 
shooting these rocks. 

Knight -Ridder Newspapers. 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor” and contain the writer's sig- 
nature. name and JuB address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are subject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the ream of unsolicited manuscripts. 
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Public Sparring S ession 
By Gandhi and Bhutto 
Points Up Differences 


By Sanjoy Hazarika 

New York Times Service 

ISLAMABAD, Pakistan The 
prune ministers of India »nd Paki- 
stan sparred in public Monday 
over a range of foaie s, indicating 
the divisions that continue to mark 
the relationship between the two. 

In a news conference Monday, 
Prime Minister R*" snjj- Bhutto of 
Pakistan swiftly corrected Prime 
Minister Rqiv Gandhi when he de- 
clared that Islamabad’s nuclear 
program was under militar y con- 
trol and she dearly outlined their 
differences over the Kashmir dis- 
pute and the Indian role in Sri 

Despite their problems, both 
leaders agreed that their Crank 
meeting would accelerate moves to 
strengthen relations and work out 
solutions to military flash points 
and cultural and trade stagnation. 

Their foreign ministers met with 
other aides to follow up the discus- 
sions and focus on areas that are 
less controversial than issues such 
as nuclear proliferation but which 
are as central as anything else to a 
strong stable future relationship. 
These include improved trade, easi- 
er travel between the countries and 
more cultural and artistic ex- 
changes. 

Mr. Gandhi left Monday morn- 
ing for New Delhi after a stop of 20 
hours en route from Paris and Mos- 
cow. It was the first official visit by 
an Indian prime mtnictw to Paki- 
stan in 29 years. 

Soon after he remarked at the 
news conference that Pakistan's 
atomic program was 44 one of the 
bigger” bilateral problems since it 
was “entirely under military con- 
trol” Miss Bhutto shot back by de- 
nying the charge and adding that 
Pakistan “did not believe” in nucle- 
ar proliferation. 

While berth nations faced pres- 
sures on their nuclear program, she 
said that a “nuclear arms race 
would be even more regrettable" 
than a conventional amis race on 
the subcontinent. 

Mr. Gandhi responded by saying 
that nuclear nonproliferation could 
not be regarded as a regional issue. 
He said that he had spoken with 
U«S. leaders about Indian concerns 
over the Pakistani nuclear pro- 
gram. 

“We have made our fears known 
to them," he added. Both countries 
are said to have secret weapons 
programs, which they continue to 
deny. 

U.S. officials said that President 
George Bush spoke recently with 
Mr. Gandhi on the issue and asked 
him to help curb an arms race be- 
tween the countries. However, soon 
after this, the United States decid- 
ed to supply 60 F-16 jet fighters to 
Pakistan, touching off concern in 
India over Washington's position 
cm the issue of arms proliferation. 

“India does not have an arms 
buildup,” Mr. Gandhi said, saying 
that his government spent only 4 
p ercent of India's gross national 
product on the military. He said 
that Pakistan, a much smaller na- 
tion, spent8 percent of its GNP on 
its military services. 

“There is no question of India 
or any other 
snapped, ap- 


parently stung by criticism here in 
the newspapers and by officials 
that New Delhi was throwing its 
weight about in the region. In Sri 
Lanka, for example, Indian troops 
are refuting to vacate the island 
after President Ranasingbe Prema- 
dasa asked them to leave. 

Mr. Gandhi said that a with- 
drawal by the forces, which went 
there at Colombo's invitation two 
years ago to keep the peace be- 
tween the majority Sinhalese and 
minority Tamil groups, would lead 
to a civil war in that country and 
threaten Indian security interests. 

India and Pakistan continue to 
be wide apart on their views on 
Kashmir, most of which ties in In- 
dia. “We have differing perceptions 
on Kashmir,’' Miss Bhutto said. 

Mr. Gandhi rqected a sugges- 
tion that a plebiscite be held in the 
area so that Kashmiris could decide 
whether they wanted to join India 
or Pakistan. There have Been three 
wars and 40 years of what Miss 
Bhutto called a “painful history” of 
conflict and “mutual suspicion" 
over Kashmir. 



Rajiv Gandhi of India and Benazir Bhutto of Pakistan at a news conference Monday in Islamabad. 


“There is no quest 
acting like a bully c 
buBy," Mr. Gandhi s 


Beijing Digs Deep lor Gish 

Workers Forced to Take Port of Wages in State Bonds 


By Jay Mathews 

Washington Post Service 

BEIJING — In a move with 
potentially serious political and 
social consequences, the Chinese 
government has accelerated 
forced borrowing from Us own 
people, demanding that workers 
accept up to 25 percent of some 
monthly wages in government 
bonds. 

Chinese and Western sources 
said workers and their factories 
had been required to buy about 
$6 billion in bonds so far this 
year, twice the annual average. 
They predicted even more forced 
borrowing as o fficials search for 
funds to control food and fuel 
prices and predict another politi- 
cally devastating inflationary 
spiraL 

The cash shortage has been 
severely aggravated bv the col- 
lapse of the tourist industry and 
the delay of several foreign trade 
deals brought on by internation- 
al disgust at the Jtme 3-4 killings 
of pro-democracy demonstrators 
in Beijing and the subsequent 
crackdown on dissidents. 

Workers, responsible for some 
violent anti-government protests 
this spring, are already disillu- 
sioned by fthmulfff n living stan- 
dards. Some officials fear more 
unrest as the increased forced 
borrowing cuts into monthly 
pay. “I barely get enough a 
month to boy food now, one 
Beijing area worker said. 

Chinese sources said the 
forced borrowing, beginning 
with a $2.8 billion bond issue 
early in the year and another $3.2 
billion issued July 1, touches 
nearly aQ of the country’s more 
than 90 million factory workers. 


Spread over the entire year, 
the bond purchases so far would 
take only about 5 percept of total 
worker wages, but Chinese offi- 
cials say most of the money is 
being deducted over just two or 
three months, greatly increasing 
the temporary impact on person- 
al income. Another bond issue 
before the end of the year is also 
possible. Western sources said. 

One foreign businessman with 
unusually dose, decades-old ties 
to Communist nffMai* said the 

riisenrhantment caused by tight 

money policies' “S* producing neb 
economic and political pressure 
on the leadership” that some very 
high officials canid lose their jobs. 
Official* such as Prime Minister 
Li Feng, who have led the anti- 
inflation effort, are particularly 
vulnerable, sources said. 

Much of the official borrowing, 
and in some cases outright appro- 
priation of funds, has hit not only 
individuals but factories that had 
hoped to use the money for equip- 
ment to improve productivity. 

In previous years, the govern- 
ment printed more money to sat- 
isfy demands for price subsidies, 
new equipment and construc- 
tion. That led to three serious 
inflationary episodes in the last 
dt-rad^ climaxed by a major 
panic last year. 

After urban inflation passed 
the 30 percent mark last fall and 
serious hoarding began, the gov- 
ernment shelved price reform 
and other econosmc liberaliza- 
tion measures supported by 
Zhao Ziyang, since deposed as 
party leader. The new nard-line 
Li government began to acceler- 
ate the forced sale of government 
bonds to restrain further spend- 


ing and bring needed cash into 
government banks. 

A foreign businessman 
some Chinese officials had told 
him that individuals *wd enter- 
prises were so disenchanted with 
the Chinese banking system that 
they had tafcm more rhan $250 
bflBon in cash out of circulation, 
to be kept in safes and dresser 
drawers. Published Chinese 
sources put the figure at about 
$50 billion. 

The treasury bonds used in the 
forced sales can be redeemed in 
three years and have interest rates 
indirectly tied to inflation, now 
thought to be running at about 25 
percent annually. But some Chi- 
nese say they are so discouraged 
by the relatively low interest and 
king tines at bank redemption 
windows that they have turned to 
black market brokers offering as 
low as 60 percent of face value for 
bonds outstanding. 

The government collected 
windfall revenues in the early 
1980s from initial, nmeh smaller 
bond sales, but now those bonds 
are coming due and producing 
further pressure to find new 
sources of revenue to pay for 
them. One economist described 
the bonds as a major financial 
gamble by a goveniment hoping it 
can curb inflatio n and avoid pay- 
ing substantial additional interest 
when the latest braids come due. 

A severe shortage of cash in 
the banking system forced the 
government to buy mud) of its 
grain from farmers last fall with 
bai tiaori, “white receipts” or 
lOUs. Farmers bad to wait 
months before they could pur- 
chase fertilizer and other equip- 
ment for this year’s planting. 
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Philippine Ty 

Reuters 

MANILA — A typhoon killed 
23 persons and left thousands 
homeless when it struck the north- 
ern Philippine island of Luzon, 
causing floods and landslides, the 
Red Cross said Monday. 

A Red Cross spokeswoman, Tes- 
sie Pena, said 10 persons drowned 
when floods swept the town of 
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Ban gar in La Union Province, one 
of the dozen provinces struck by 
the typhoon on Sunday. One man 
was killed by lightning, she said. 

Nine persons were killed when 
landslides crushed several houses 
and three persons drowned in the 
mountain province of Bcnguet, Ms. 
Pena said She said about 8,000 
families had been affected at the 
it of the typhoon, which car- 
winds of up to 205 kilometers 
per hour (130 miles per hour). 
Many families were evacuated to 
schools and government offices af- 
ter floods destroyed their homes, 
she said 

The typhoon, designated Gor- 
don, was expected to strike the 
South China Sea coast near Hoag 
Kong on Tuesday. 
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Rafsanjani 
Set to 'Deal’ 
With West 

Reuters 

NICOSIA — Iran is ready to 
deal with the West on an equal 
footing, according to Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani, the parliamentary speaker, 
who is so confident of winning 
Iran's presidential election on July 
28 that he does not plan to cam- 
paign. 

In remarks published Monday 
he promised that as president he 
would aim to revive industry, now 
nmning at less than half speed, and 
would bade a seD-off of state fac- 
tories to raise cash and increase the 
people’s role in the economy. 

Mr. Rafsanjani set out lus pro- 
gram for a four-year presidential 
term in an interview with the daily 
Jomhuri Fslami that reflected prag- 
matic views taking hold in Iran 
since the death on June 3 of Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini. 

Questioned about ties with 
Weston countries, Mr. Rafsanjani 
said: "If they deal with ns cm the 
basis of equal terms and do not 
wish to impose anything on the 
revolution we will dial with them 
on equal terms.” 

Both Mr. Rafsanj ani and the 
outgoing president, AU Khamenei, 
who succeeded Ayatollah Khomei- 
ni as spiritual leader, have stressed 
the need for economic growth and 
good relations with most of the 
world after right years of fighting 
Iraq. 

Mr. Rafsanjani, who played a 
key role in the secret arms pur- 
chases which led to the Iran-contra 
affair in Washington, said Iran 
continued to have serious problems 
with the United States, Israel and 
South Africa. 

He faces one opponent in the 
presidential elections — Abbas 
Shwhani, a member of parfiament 
and a loser in a 1981 presidential 
race, who presents only token op- 
position. 
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By Craig R. Whitney 

- New York Times Service 

BUCHAREST —While Hunga- 
ry ai^ Poland move toward a mul- 
tiparty system and all of Eastern 
Europe ponders its future, Roma- 
nia steadily doses in on itself in 
pursuit of the Stalinist virions of its 
leader, Nicolae Ceausescu. 

Part of that vision is now almost 
a reality in the capital, in a monu- 
ment so huge it virtually defies de- 
scription. It is a colossal white 
store buil ding , called the Palace of 
the People, from which Mr. 
Ceausescu and his wife, Plena, will 
rule the country after it is opened 
next month. 

^ From the palace. Victory of So- 
cialism Boulevard stretches in a 
broad, straight line of high-rise 
bondings containing apartments 
for government functionaries and 
stores whose salesmen say the taxn- 
iy goods are only for display, not 
fra sale. The bonlevard cuts for 
mere than five Idlometers (three 
miles) through what used to be the 
choked, chaotic neighborhoods of 
the old city. 

In the parlance of the place, the 


lages that have opposed 
to even srart systemataabo n, 

Western diplomat said. A diplfiimii. . ■ 

from a different country was tdpi 


Ceausescu stands before a ebapd. 
There is a startling resemblance be- 
tween father and son. . 

The shrine and the fountain be- 
speak filial piety, not dictatorial 
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Angry China 
Berates West 
For Criticism 


Washington Past Service 

BEIJING — * The Chinese gov- 
ernment reacted sharply Monday 
to criticism from the mqor indus- 
trialized nations’ summit mentrnp 
in Paris of its recent suppression o! 
demonstrations, rejecting in a 
front-page People’s Daily editorial 
what it called “gross interference in 
China’ s internal affairs.” 

“With the interdependence of 
the global economy ewer increas- 
ing’’ the editorial said, “the near- 
sighted practice of keeping Hiing 
away from the world community 
may not only undermine world 
peace and stability, but hurt the 
interests of Western countries as 
wdL" 

The editorial repeated what it 
called the summit leaders’ denunci- 
ation of “China's violent suppres- 
sion in violation of human rights” 
and said these ’’groundless 
charges” were “unacceptable.” 

It said some Western media had 
tried to distort China’ s “quelling of 
the rebellion” by a “handful of con- 
spirators” in collaboration with 
foreign hostile forces. 

It also rqected concern by the 
industrialized nations for the fu- 
ture of Hong Kong, which, it reiter- 
ated, could continue to have a capi- 
talist system. 

■ Beijing Accuses Paris 

China on Monday accused 
France of continuing to interfere 
with China's domestic affairs by 
allowing Chinese students to march 
in the Bastille Day parade in Paris, 
The Associated Press reported 
from Beijing. 

Hundreds of Chinese students 
wearing headbands with the Chi- 
nese characters for “Liberty, 
Equality. Fraternity” rode bicycles 
m the parade. They carried a ban- 
ner saying, “We Cany On." 

In a meeting with Ambassador 
Charles Malo of France, a Foreign 
Ministry official called it “an at- 
tack by insinuation against the Chi- 
nese government.” 


tematized,” a process that has 
gun in the countryside as wdl, rais- 
ing widespread fears. 

The foreign diplomats who have 
watched Mr. Ceansescu’s growing 
self-obsession say that there is a 
social vision at the root of it all: a 
wish to transform Romania from a 
backward, agricultural society into 
a socialist, in dus trial natipp much 
like the one Stalin tried to bufld, 

with the same totalitarian nyrtinds, 
in the Soviet Union. 

“I think he’s a n»m who believes 
deeply,” a Western diplomat with 
long experience of Eastern Europe 
said of Mr. Ceausescu. “He signed 
OQtO Stalin's kind Of cn mmmnism 
in 1933, airi believed deeply that it 
was the solution to his country’s 

weakness aid backwardness. May- 
be now be only believes in hims elf, 
but as a committed Marrist-Leain- 
isL” 

In the town of Scomicesti, Mr. 
Ceausescn’s birthplace 160 kilome- 
ters west of Bucharest, what the 
Romanian leader is trying to es- 
cape from and what he is trying to 
force the country to become stand 
incompatibly side by side. 

The weDs and outhouses and 
wooden cottages of Mr. Ceauses- 
cu's peasant boyhood are bong 
crowded out and pushed over to 
make room for high-rise concrete 
and stone apartment dwellings. 

Mr. Ceausescu was bora in Scor- 
nicesti on Jan. 26, 1918, and rela- 
tives still live in his parents' house 
under the cherry trees. A uni- 
formed guard warns visitors to stay 
on the other side of the street, 
where a memorial drinking well 
stands in memory of Mr. Ceanses- 
cu’s father, Andrnta. In a hilltop 
cemetery a few hundred meters 
away, a white marble gravestone 
bearing a cross and an engraved 
portrait of Andruta and Alexandra 
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viable and that people living in 
such places should be housed in 
“agro-industrial complexes” in- 
stead. His speeches prompted fears 
abroad that Mr. Ceausescu, like 
some sort of Romanian Pol Pot, 
would bulldoze the country's price- 
less architectural heritage in the 
name of colkxrtivization. 

Mr. Ce&uscsai's statement that 
7,500 villages would have to go 
the end of the century was 
by Romanian after inter- 

national protests branded the pro- 
ject a megalomaniaca! monstrosity. 
But Weston diplomats believe the 
program will continue. 

The threat was thought to be 
particularly acute for the country’s 
two million ethnic Hungarians, 
who five mainly in rural settlements 
in Transylvania, and to some an- 
cient, ardritecturaDy valuable Ger- 
man settlements in the north. 

ha fact, recording to -Western 
and Hungarian diplomats, not a 
single Hungarian village has yet 
fallen under the ax. But a handful 
of rustic garden neighborhoods oa 
the outskirts of Bucharest, the set- 
tlements of Vladiceansca, Qofli- 
rpni, and Dimieni, have been bull- 
dozed in the past year. 

Whenithapp^itisappmently 
with little warning, and residents 
are given little chance to appeaL 

Sometimes people have taken 
matters into tom own hands, if 
reports reaching Western diplo- 
mats are to be believed. 


nynrs, for which wc destro yed 
about 10 percent or II petcpoi ot 
the backward houses.” 

' Mr. Focsa rook the group behind 
the Travertine marble facade tf ihe 
boulevard to the Antim Monastery, 
an 18th-century complex scruptK 
lously preserved because it is tfc^ 
seat of the Orthodox Patriarchal^ 
of Bucharest. 

There, Bishop Nifon, an-aotilfc 
ry of the patriarch, was taking « 
stroll, and the visitors asked hmx 
whether the renovation of. Buchan' 
rest had destroyed several 
churches, as repeated abroad. . >■ 

“Yes, a few churches have beat 
demolished — churches which an 
not of too much historical interest! 
and churches that were too close h) 
others.” be said, in English- • 

Mr. Focsa acknowledged that 
the Vacaresti Monastery, another 
old bufldmg, had been destroyed as 
part of the civic cento 1 construe* 
non. “It was transformed by tire 
bourgeoisie into a prison,” he smd. 
“The most important architectural 
dements were saved and taken 
away to be presented anddispUygt 
in a museum.” 

A Western diplomat said he 
thought the systematization pro- 
gramha djtmda n^tiw m^ret in 

it had been earned out 

“People don't have many right* 
and can’t hold it up or get it disap- 
proved the way they can in the 
West,” he said, “and maybe they 
don't want to live in high rises in 
the first place.” 

But they must Mr. Ceansescu’s 
party platftan for the next century 
nays: “Socialism must provide fra 
all members of society; undiscri- 
xnmatingly, equal conditions tjf 
working and bring. Educational, 
health care, cultural and artistic 
units will be developed; in cam- 
j pnjiaj offering workin g condi- 
tions and living standards ever 
closer to urban ones.” 


SOVIET: Siberian Miners Strikes Spread to Ukraine 


(Continued from page 1) 

lar discontent in the Soviet Union. 
They complain about die acute 
shortage of soap, the lack of warm 
winter clothing, empty food shdves 
in the stores; crowded apartments 
and lack of social amenities in the 
mass housing developments of the 
coal-field towns. 

More abstractly, they are de- 
manding rapid adoption by the 
new Soviet legislature of a re- 
vamped constitution that provides 
stronger individual rights. They are 
complaining as well about privi- 
leges emoyed by local Communist 
Party officials. 

For the most part, local officials 
have expressed sympathy for the 
strikers. They are obviously mind- 
ful that a critical new round of 
elections are to be held next . 
and wiH be competitive for the ! 


tune under Mr. Gorbachev’s pro- 
gram for political renewal 
The PQhibtiro delegation was 
dispatched from Moscow after 
strikers demanded to talk directly 
with ranking officials. At the same 
time, Soviet news repots contin- 
ued to avoid the tone of antipathy 
that had been traditional in past 
reporting on work stoppages. 

This remained true as weQ in the 
rhetoric from the Kremlin, with 
Mr. Ryzhkov pronrismg that a spe- 
rial government commission would 
carefully study “the whole range of 
problems” in the mines. 

He sari that Mr. Gorbachev was 
personally appealing for an end to 
the stoppage and proarismg to deal 
with die ■workers' grievances. 

On one level, the strike is a dra- 
matic example of the Soviet pub- 
lic's adaptation to Mr. Gorbachev’s 
invitation to be more outspoken in 


the spirit of change. But, if its s6- 
verity increases; the strike also wifl 
compound the economic stress thsA. 
he rates as the nation’s chief prob£ 
km. 

- In seeking the strikers' coopera- 
tion, Mir. Ryzhkov attributed tip 
urinera 1 problems not to central au- 
thorities but to “the inertia of local 
authorities." But the striking min- 
ers, thus far maintaining a nonvio- 
lent protest in which leader* have 
kept liquor stores dosed, have boon 
entirizmg both national and local 
authorities in protest rallies in tije 
town squares of Siberia. 

■ Troops in Abkhazia 

to restOT^^er^i^^Bbirt'sai 
resort city of after dashes 

between Georgians and Abkha- 
zians on the weekend, Reuters re- 
ported from Moscow. 
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■t Self-satisfied 
5 Cone-shaped 
edifice 

10 Put on the line 

14 The Black Pearl 
ot soccer 

15 Bikini, e.g. 

16 College in New 
Rochelle 

17 Nobelist in 
Literature' 1954 

20 Mrs. Peron 

Si Bides one's time 

asz In wonderment 

S3 Poi ingredient 

24 Lyric poem 

25 Nobelist in 

Uterature: 1958 

32 Cart, the 
astronomer 

33 Couple 

34 Equal: Prefix 

as* You,* 50 s 

hit 

36 Betty and others 

38 Harrow’s rival 

39 Noshed 

40 Some kind of nut 


41 * My 

Souvenirs," 

1927 song 

42 Nobelist in 
Literature: 1907 

46 Surface for Scott 
Hamilton 

47 Stout ingredient 

48 Containing 
aspartame 

51 Like a noisy 
puppy 

53 Pepper's rank: 
Abbr. 

56 Nobelist in 
Literature: 1949 

59 Almost fanatical 

60 La . opera 

house in Milan 

61 Autry or Wilder 

62 Some are 
black-eyed 

63 Actress Black 

64 Mamie’s 
predecessor 
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i Graf — 
German 
battleship 
zGnffin of TV 
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Solution to Previous Puzzte 
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3 Humerus's 
neighbor 

4 Turn right - 

5 Some subjects 
of Genghis Khan 

6 Haile Selassie 
was raid 

7 Frost, e.g. 

8 Trees in an 
O'NeiK title 

9 Teacher of 
Samuel 

10 Shipyard worker 

11 Part of the 
Louisiana 
Purchase 

•12 Start of a 
football play 

13 Sammy or 
Danny 

18 Rural suitor 

19 Consumers 
friend 


23 Walter's burden 

24 Cornelia — . 
Skinner 

2s Afncan lan- 
guage group 
2BMadeeyesat 

27 Nearly vertical, 
as an anchor 

28 Lugubrious 

29 Former name for 
radon 

30 “Sing — — of 
sixpence* 

31 'King 

1933 film 

32 Fly ilka an eagle 
38 Part of a quince . 

37 Superannuated 

38 Give off 
40Saguarcand 

prickly pear 


4t Radical found in 

garlic 

43 Returns 

44 Pierce thfough 

45 New Guinea ■ 
abongine . 

48 Barter ■ 

48 Many 

50 Former Cub- 
manager 

51 Org. founded in 
1844 

52 I r> the distance g. 

53 Small dagger of 
yora - - 

54 Exogamous cten 

55 Very, in Vichy . 

57 invite . i 

58 U-S.S.R. 
security pofree - ; 
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The Jebel Ali Free Zone 


Emphasis on Far East and 
Asia as Trade Expands 


T HERE HAS BEEN a renewed burst of busi- 
ness activity in Dubai since the end of the 
Gulf conflict between Iran and Iraq. The 
most obvious signs of this can be seen along the 
creekside, where the dhows jostle for spaces to moor, 
or at Hamriya, just to the northeast of the creek’s 
mouth, where the small vessel harbor is crowded 
with hundreds of tra ding dhows and associated 
small ships each day. 

Dhows are the traditional lifeforce percent increase over the previous 
of Dubai, which has become one of year. The volume of container traf- 
the most “open” tr ading centers in tic at' both Jebel Ali and Port Ra- 
the world. An early morning visit to shid also increased considerably, as 

Hamriya will reveal every concdv- did the levels of air-sea cargo traffic, 

able cargo, with dhows offloading New trends in trading patterns 
carpets from Iran and Afghanistan are developing. As Dubai forges al- 

along with cashew nuts and caviar, tentative links overseas and ex- 

Tbere will be scrawny cattle and panels some of the existing ones, 

goats with bales of hay and gray there is more emphasis on trade 

cotton cloths. On the dockside, with the Far East and Europe for 

waiting to be loaded, will be essen- both oil and non-oil exports (mainly 

tial foods — mainly rice from the West German autos and aluminum 

Philippines — and all manner of for Japan). 

small electrical goods, cooling fans. Last year Japan accounted for 
video recorders and cameras, build- Dh 706 minion of Dubai’s non-oil 
mg materials and Japanese-made exports and in return sent Dh 3.9 
trucks and vans. Most of them will billion worth of goods to Dubai, 
be destined for Iran, as weQ as other Britain and the Unified States, with 
destinations such as Af ghanistan app ro ximately Dh 1.9 friiKon each, 
and Africa. were the second and third largest 

This reexport trade has estab- e x porters to Dubai. Whale the Unit- 
lished Dubai’s reputation as the ed States, South Korea and Italy all 
proverbial “City of Merchants,” a increased their exports by 32 per- 
nursexy for all kinds of budding cent, the largest single increase was 
entrepreneurs. Last year exports made by China. Exports from the 
rose by a d ramati c 30 percent to People’s Republic rose by 42 per- 
reach 1.7 hfflinm dirham ($469.7 cent following trade missions led by 
million), while i mp o r t s , which to- Dubai’s Chamber of Commerce 
taled Dh 22.4 billion, registered a 19 and Industry. 


percent increase over the previous 
year. The volume of co ntainer traf- 
fic at' both Jebel Ah and Port Ra- 
shid also increased considerably, as 
did the levels of air-sea cargo traffic. 

New trends in trading patterns 
are developing. As Dubai forges al- 
ternative links overseas and ex- 
pands some of the existing cates, 
there is more umpKasis on trade 
with the Far East and Europe for 
both oil and non-oil exports (mainly 
West German autos and aluminum 
for Japan). 

Last year Japan accounted for 
Dh 706 million, of Dubai’s non-qil 
exports and in return sent Dh 3.9 
billion worth of goods to Dubai 
Britain and the United States, with 
approximately Dh 1.9 billion each, 
were the second and third largest 
e x porters to Dubai. While the Unit- 
ed States, South Korea and Italy all 
increased their exports by 32 per- 
cent, the largest single increase was 
made by Ghma. Exports from the 
People's Republic rose by 42 per- 
cent following trade missions led by 
Dubai’s Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry. 



Dhows moored alongside Dubai's busy, waterfront 


Dubai’s reputation as an open 
trading center also draws on its abil- 
ity to provide a complete package of 

Services f n n m finanra* tO w vmrmwri- 

cations and air-sea cargo handling 
facilities. As trade picks up, local 
and foreign banks have been report- 
ing substantial improvements in 
their activities for last year. 

Most banks are recording consid- 
erably greater activity in trade fi- 
nancing, not only far- exports and 
reexports, but for their participation 
in many of the post-Gulf War re- 
construction opportunities. In- 
creased pubBc spending in Dubai as 
a result of firm er oil prices and 
higher revenues is having its effect 
an the financial tempo. 

The municipality is embarking 


on a number of major civil works to 
improve water and sewerage 
schemes as the city continues to 
expand. One conservative estimate 
expects the total population to 
reach 500,000 by the end of the 
century. Construction rtf the third 
Maktoum bridge across the creek is 
going ahead. A fourth creek cross- 
ing is aim planned. 

The largest single construction 
project is probably the $43.5 mfllian 
contract awarded to Belgium's Six 
Construct International to build a 
new 15-story headquarters budding 
for Emirates Tdeoommunications 
Corporation (Etisalat). 

Several million dollars are also 

See Trade, Page 8 


Increased Profits Usher in 


T EE EMIRATE’S BANKING sector looks set 
for a period of increased profitability this 
year. Indeed, the Dubai-based banks that 
have issued accounts for 1988 are already reporting 
increases in assets and profits. 


The National Bank of Dubai, one of 
the healthiest and the seventh larg- 
est bank in the Middle East, report- 
ed a 5 percent increase in profits to 
Dh396 million (US$108 million) 
last year. Total assets rose 63 per- 
cent to Dhl.6 billion and a 40 per- 
cent dividend is being paid to share- 
holders. 

The Bank of Oman, the largest 
privately owned bank and third 
largest overall in the UAE, in- 
creased its total assets by 14 percent 
to DhlO.5 billion and its profits by 
24.9 percent to Dh81 3 million. At 
the same time, its non-interest bear- 
ing income rose by 54.9 percent to 
Dh82.7 millio n. This improved po- 
sition was offset, however, by a 
25 percent increase in expenses 
(Dhl 59 million) and larger provi- 
sion for non-perfonning loans and 
other costs (Dhl23 million). ‘ 

Earlier this year. Emirates Bank 
International played a major role in 
helping to finanra the airline Emir- 
ates’ purchase of an Airbus A300- 
600R with a $70 million loan. The 
fourth largest bank in the UAE, it is 
80 percent owned by the Dubai 
Government and, with John Lewis, 
an experienced Middle East and 
Asian h anker at the helm, nearly 
doubled its profits to Dh603 mil- 
lion last year. While total assets rose 
sligjhdy to Dh5.8 billion, customer 


deposits went up from Dh3.9 billion 
to Dh4.4 billion. 

Continued improvement in prof- 
its (up 25 percent in 1988 to 
Dh23 milli on) was shown by the 
Commercial Bank of Dubai. Total 
assets were up 2.4 percent to 
Dhl 2 billion. 

Standard Chartered has an- 
nounced consolidated group profits 
of S16 million for its Middle East 
and South Asia division. This com- 
pared to losses of $4.6 million in 
1987. 

Standard Chartered now plans to 
open a branch in the Jebel Ali Free 
Zone, where it will join others such 
as the United Arab Bank and Brit- 
ish Bank of the Middle East 
(BBME). 

This year marks the centennial of 
BBME, the Gulfs oldest bank. It 
has played a leading part in Dubai’s 
development by applying its man- 
agement expertise to projects as di- 
verse as tdeoommunications and 
hel ping to run the electricity compa- 
ny. In 1960 it became part of the 
Hongkong and S hanghai B anking 
Corporation and today holds ap- 
proximately one third of its assets 
— or the equivalent of Dh3.8 billion 
in die UAE. Last year the bank 
reported a net profit of Dh68 Bul- 
lion. 
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Explore 

I f voarc considering business in the Arab 
world, talk to The British Bunk of the 

M ^purt“f!h?HongkongBank group, we 
haw over a century's international banking 
experience in opening up new markets. 

Burin** Profiles on Arab countries. 

. V“ r ‘ a direct result of intimate 
Wh \ h e Sowtcdgc. are only one example of 
SSSi spcoaL services that we provide. 


Today, with 1 .3110 offices in more than 
50 countries, concentrated in Asia, the 
Middle East, Europe and the Americas, the 
HongkongBank group gives you access u» a 
complete range of financial services. The 
group's presence also extends to Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt, through its associate 
banks. The Saudi British Bank and 
Hongkong Egyptian Bank S.A.E. 

For a copy of the Business Profile that 
interests you. write in us at Bux M G.P.Q. 
Hong Kong, or any branch of The British 
Bank of the Middle East. 


The British Bank 
of the Middle East 

Bahrein India Jordan 
Lebanon Omm . Qatar Switzerland 
United Arab Emmas United Kingdom 

o 


BLACK & DECKER 
CALTEX 
McDermott 

MITSUBISHI MOTORS 
REEBOK MIDDLE EAST 
SHELL 
SONY 

TOPPAN MOORE 
TOYO WAREHOUSE 
UNION CARBIDE 
YORK AIRCONDITIONERS 


What do these 
international companies 
know about Dubai 
that you don’t? 


They know that Dubai’s Jebel Ali Free Zone 
has introduced exciting trade freedoms and 
benefits, enabling companies to set up 
trading and industrial bases in the 
Middle East. 

Just look at these benefits — unique to Jebel Ali. 

■ 100% foreign ownership. 

■ Unlimited transfer of profit and capital. 

■ No corporate taxes for a minimum of 1 5 years. 


■ No personal income taxes. 

■ No import duties/export taxes. 

■ Unlimited cheap energy. 

They also know that with superb facilities 
including an extensive infrastructure, state- 
of-the-art communications, accommodation, 
hotels, hospitals, security and every modern 
amenity, Jebel Ali is a unique opportunity for 
world markets. 


For more information contact 



Jg1k& 1 Ali Fiee Zone Authority 

Marketing Dept No. 24, 

P-O- ®° x 3258, Dubai, United Arab Emirates 
Tel: 084-56578, Telex: 47398 PAJA EM 
Fax: 084 -5609 3, Cab le: PAJADUB-UAE. 

THE PRIDE CNF DUBAI ~ 
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Further Awards Won By Emirates 


Last year, when Executive Travel magazine rated Emirates . — “ ^ 

class among the top ten in the world, managing Q 

commented: “We strive to provide the highest quality service ° „ rpu^^ 

and it is particularly pleasing that our efforts have been recognizea. .-.*A 

plement the existing fleet of two dude Nairobi, Khartoum. 


An airbus from the Emirates fleet at Dubai International Airport 

Airport Offers Full Service for Travelers 

Dubai International Airport has become one of the principal aviation hubs of 
the Middle East and now has a transit hotel within the main terminal. Future 
plans include building a $70 million air-cargo te rmin a l . 


The service provided by the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation (DCA) has 
created a new experience in interna- 
tional air travel. Indeed, Mr. Mohi- 
Din A. Binhendi, director general of 
the DCA, has always liked to keep 
the airport one step ahead at the 
competition. 

With its “open skies” policy Du- 
bai has thrived and become a major 
aviation hub of the Middle East. 
Now there is talk of enlarging the 
airport and perhaps building a sec- 
ond airport opposite the existing 
one to cope with erven greater de- 
mand in the next century. 

In 1988, for the second consecu- 
tive year, the number of passengers 
using the airport exceeded 4 million 
— last year’s total was 434 million 
versus 4.31 millio n in 1987. On av- 
erage, the daily number of passen- 
gers reached 1 1,873, while a total of 
49 airlines serving nearly 100 desti- 
nations used the airport. 

Noted for its highly efficient han- 
dling of both passengers and cargo, 
the airport is also among the most 
pleasant to visit from a passenger’s 
viewpoint The average time taken 
to pass through immigra tion is gen- 
erally claimed to be 12 minutes; in 
practice it is often less. The spacious 
passenger halls are dean, well-lit 


and air-conditioned. Escalators and 
walkways make it easy to get 
around in the new arrivals terminal, 
and for those that have time to 
spare or discover they have forgot- 
ten to bring that last-minute gift, 
there is a special duty-free shop. 
This thoughtful facility provides a 
foretaste of the duty-free complex 
in the departure terminal, which has 
won global acclaim while setting 
new standards for the tax-free in- 
dustry. 

Apart from the new transit hotel, 
other facilities for travelers and 
businessmen include a VIP lounge, 
a CEP (commercially important per- 
son) lounge and a special erne for 
Emirates, the Dubai-based airline. 
There is also a small conference 
room for the mobile executive who 
wants to schedule meetings that 
start from the moment of arrival. 
“Whatever the need, the DCA will 
try to provide,” is Mr. Binhendi’ s 

marim. 

Duty free complex should 
top $75 million in sales. 

The duty-free complex in the de- 
parture te rminal includes 28 shops 
and continues to be a worldwide 


winner of industry and other 
awards. Readers of Business Travel- 
ler magazine voted it one of t he top 
three duty-free operations in the 
world, and the Middle East Eco- 
nomic Digest recently voted it the 
best airport duty-free complex in 
the Gulf. 

Since the new complex opened 
five years ago, sales have gone up by 
230 percent and exceeded 866 mil- 
lion last year. Sales this year are 
expected to top $75 mill on. Gold is 
still the largest sales category, ac- 
counting for 20 percent in the form 
of gold bars, jewelry and recently 
introduced coins from Britain’s 
Royal Mint 

Mr. Colm McQoughlin, general 
manager, and his two senior Irish 
managers, have long pursued a pro- 
gram of i mpro v ements to keep 
abreast of chang in g tastes and 
trends. The redesigned perfume 
shop helped push up its share of 
overall sales from 9 percent to 12 
percent last year; the leather goods 
outlet has also been relocated and 
redesigned in an effort to attract 
more customers. “These steps in 
changing the look of the duty-free 
complex are forer unn ers to a new 
and exciting phase,” comments Mr. 
McQoughHn. 


Emirates, the Dubai-based interna- 
tional airline of the UAE, is not 
only at the forefront of infligh t ser- 
vice: its choice of super-fleet jet- 
liners also placed it at the leading 
edge of aviation technology. Since 
the airline’s inception in 1985, it has 
established a solid reputation for 
putting the needs of its customers 
first. “For one tiring, we are the only 
airline serving the Gulf to offer a 
non-stop daytime flight on. the Du- 
bai-London route,” says Mr. Flana- 
gan. 

After less than two years, the air- 
line’s cargo services — which farm a 
vital part of Dubai's export business 
— have also been honored. This 
spring, Emirates was voted Cargo 
Airline of the Year for flights to the 
Middle East by leading industry 
magazines Air Cargo News Interna- 
tional and British St h rp pgr and For- 
warder. In 1988, it was runner-up 
for the Cargo Airline of the Year 
award. 

Emirates has already mad« a ma- 
jor impression cm the lucrative Du- 
bai-London route, where, according 
to some estimates, it carries at least 
49 percent of the total passenger 
traffic. Meanwhile, on other inter- 
national routes SUCfa as F rankf urt, 
Bombay, Karachi and Cairo, its 
share is rising rapidly. 

A major breakthrough this year 
has been the opening of a twice- 
weekly service from Dubai to Jed- 
dah in Saudi Arabia. The airline has 
been waiting for some time to get 
this route, which wQl be serviced by 
an Airbus A3 10-300. “Access to 
Jeddah is an exciting step: it’s a key 
route and its acquisition will play an 
important part in Emirates’ devel- 
opment,” comments an FminitM 
executive. 

Emirates received the first of its 
new, extended-range Airbus A300- 
600Rs last May. An additional two 
are scheduled for delivery next year 
and a fourth is due in 1991 to com- 


Airbus 310s and three Boeing 727s. 

f>imTn<*nririg on the acquisition 
of Emirates’ new A300-600, Sheikh 
Ahmed bin Saeed Al Maktoum, 
chairman of the airline, said it 
would open the way to major ex- 
pansion in the future. “The A300- 
600 con tains the voy latest stato-of- 
the-art technology and is perfectly 
suited to meet the requirements of 



Emirates’ Chairman, 

H.H. Sheikh Ahmed Bin Saeed 
Al Maktoum. 

Emirates’ rapid and continued 
growth.” 

With additional cargo capacity, 
the new aircraft carry 263 passen- 
gers — 28 in business class and 235 
in economy. If this configuration is 
altered, the aircraft can also carry 
18 passengers in first class, 42 in 
business class and 163 in economy, 
giving a large degree of flexibility. 

When Emirates began, it only 
had three routes; today it has 13 
and operates 120 flights a week. 
Mr. Flanagan says that he is now 
looking at the possibility of adding 
new destinations, which could in- 


and the Philippines. But tbe most 
likely new routing in the nexf five 
years is in the Far East, possibly. 
Hong Kong, which Dubai pernra** 

as its “twin” business city. 

The airline has done well on its 
London and Frankfurt routes 
cause the large expatriate popub^ 
tion in the Northern Emirates finds ; 
its daylight service pala s lBiy -at- 
tractive. In addition, to serve^the 
pfupds of an estimated 22,000. 
ons in the area, the a i rl i n e Offers* - 
variety of incentive packages, sacfc ; 
as weekend shopping trips to Xqn- 
d on and special tops durmg scbool 
holidays. . - . 0 

Emir ates currently is offering * 
free economy-class return ti&i 
with every fully paid bu sine s s or 
first-class ticket between London 
nnH Dubai. Additional incentives 
include special hotel stopover and 
rental-car HmIs as well as a free' 
pickup limousine car- service fix- ■ 
passengers within a 50-mile range of 
London’s Gatwkk Airport. ■ 

The Dubai-based holiday travel 
division offers a variety (rfjnbound 
tours — desert safaris, cancel racing 
and shopping expeditions — as WcS ' 
as packages to international destfc - 
nations, including India, Turioiw*- 
Egypt and the Maldives in the Indi- 
an Ocean. 

The growth of the tail tourist 
trade is an additional reason for the 
overall increase in Emirates’ traffic, 
particularly on European routes.; 
Many major tour operators now in* 
ch rdf Dubai as a fySKda y Awa-ma- 
tion m its own right, either as part Of ; 
a two-center holiday package or as a 
stopover. The airhne is preparing 
for further expansion,' ana 
Mr. Flanagan expects the. number 
of tourists to more than double over 
the next two years. At present; an 
estimated 13,000 visitors arrive id 
the winter season, the maia holiday 
period. ... 


* 


Adding to the Tourist Attractions 

The latest addition to the leisure scene in Dubai is the recently opened 
Metropolitan Beach Club. Set on the shores of the Gulf, and conveniently close 
to the Emirates Golf Club, it’s certain to attract the attention of tourists. 


M Bank of Oman has got 
what it takes to succeed 
in international 

banking.’’ 


We’ve got the tradition: Twenty 
years of our own successful 
operations, over a thousand 
years of Arab trading history 
and an enviable trad; record. 

We’ve got the know-how: The 
most modem banking systems 
and services - from syndicated 
loans to electronic fund 
transfers. 


We’ve got tiie presence: A 
network of 22 branches in the 
U. A.E. and 16 strategically- 
located international offices, 
including London, New York 
and Hong Kong, to serve you 
better. 

We’ve got the people: Over 1300 
seasoned professionals, who' re 
friendly, caring and above all, 
seriously interested in helping 
you. 




Bank of Oman limited 


EmtfaMW 

tN KONG KONC: Oman butnuttona] Bonce Lid. 

ItOl-Admnahv CcntK. Town 1, U-Hmmm Road. 

IN LONDON: (CITY] Trt 01-638-E71. lie 083429 OMBLDN C. 
iWEST END) TH 01 -MHXW9 od m-SS-lWTbc 395983 OMNLPLG 
■NNEWYORKj Bm)DlOnunOmfB|lJi.A.lllK AwhoOy 
D-nri Edgt awpsmlon. Ti 2U4M4NXV5801 n* 23HS1 OMANY UR 
HEADOFHCfcPO Bo* 12S0. Dnba. UAE T«l (M) 22913 1 Tbc 4JC9 
OMAN EM, Fa*. (DO SAMI OMr BANOMAN. 


Photograph above shows an ancient Arab bowl. On the narrow band below the lip is inscribed: ~C lory and prosperity and good fortune and worldly 
advancement and dignity and abundance and generosity and knowledge and forbearance", typifying Bank of Omen's philosophy. 


As part of the Al Habtoor Metro- 
politan Hotel, which lies on the 
main road between Dubai and Je- 
bel Ali, the beach chib is certain to 
prove popular with residents and 
tourists alike. 

To date, despite its miles of rul- 
ing beaches, Dubai has boasted few 
waterside resort areas other than, 
the Jebel Ali Hotel, noted for its 
excellent scuba diving, and the Chi- 
cago Beads Hotel 


The new Metropolitan Beach 
Club, managed by Mr. Mounir Tar 
dxos; has a restaurant, coffee shop 
and a variety of sporting facilities 
including an Olympio-sized swim- 
ming pool, squash and tennis 
courts, and a gymnasium. 

A half-hourly shuttle bus takes 
guests from the Metropolitan Ho- 
tel, where a huge new $3 million 
ballroom, the Al Andalus, has just 
been completed. The 960-square- 


meter ballroom, said to lie one of 
the largest public rooms in the Mid- 
dle East, can seat 900 in, dinner- 
dance style or 12200 theatre styieL 
The hotel, like its Beach Club, is 
dose to the golf course. It is a 
regular venue for numerous sport- 
ing events from volleybflll to eques- 
trian events and numbers the Subo- 
rner Palace Chinese restaurant, cate 
of the most popular in Du&S, 
among its other attractions. - • 


Trade 


Continued from Page 7 

being spent on a variety of schemes 
to “green” the dty with more trees 
and shrubs, as well as $23 million 
that is being used to create a special 
botanical garden honing more than 
50,000 varieties of plants. 

Another major scheme to get the 
go-ahead is an $85 million plan for a 
new beach improvement at Ju- 
mdrah. This had been on hold fol- 
lowing a number of false starts, and 
will greatly add to the tourist attrac- 
tions and facilities for a rapidly 
emerging new industry. Dubai is 
now takmg tourism seriously, and a 
special committee has been formed 
representing Emirates airline , the 
hoteliers and other business inter- 


ests to coordinate their commercial 
activities. 

Dubai is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant venue for a variety of inter- 
national sporting activities from 
golf — the recently opened Emir- 
ates Golf Course has won global 
aedaim — to powerboat racing, 
chess, snooker and showjumping. 

The International Trade Center 
too is attracting more visitors at its 
exhibitions and conferences. Tins 
year’s air show was an unprecedent- 
ed success, and last autumn’s 
“Money” show, a new venture that 
created interest throughout the 
Gulf, will be repeated in December. 

Dubai is now being recognized 
internationally as the foremost busi- 
ness gateway to the Gulf. Its envi- 
able land, sea and air communica- 
tions have contributed to its 
unrivaled position as an export and 
growing manufacturing center. Ma- 


jor international groups tike Ford 
US. and Japan’s Sony Corporation 
already use Dubai as one of their 
principal warehousing and distribu- 
tion centers. 

The growth of Emirates, the Du- 
bai-based inte rnation al airiiiw. for 
the United Arab Emirates, is one of 
the aviation world’s success stories. 

At the port of Jebel AH, already" 
one of the biggest in tbe.worid with 
its 67 deep-water berths, major im- 
provements are being made to cope 
with the expected increase in con- 
tainer traffic. Fort Rashid is pre- 
dicting a 20 percent rise in its cargo 
traffic over the next 18 months. 

Conflicts come and go, oil prices 
may rise and fall, but Dubai’s rede 
as the region’s leading business ecu- •" 
ter continues to expand. No “red, 
tape” and freedom to trade any- 
thing, anywhere, have created a 
business pulse that wiTl continue to 
quicken as new opportunities arise. 
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The WorttTs Greatest Shopping Trip~.Dubai 


ANAMAZING 

CHOICE... 

A vast selection ofqualitv 
paradise of the World! 


TOP CLASS 

QUALITY.... 

The Product Brand 
IheWorid! 


UNBEATABLE 

PRICES.... 

The best 
value for 


FIRST CLASS 
SERVICE... 

GMngyou quick 

emdeasYShoppina 


Come and enjoy the World's greatest 

shopping tfy wither major 
currencies and credit cqk& 
accepted to make shopping 
easier aid quicker tor moll 

me World I 
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Free Zone Investment Target: $1 Billion by 1990 


The control tower at Jebel AH Port. 


Companies 'within the zone arc al- 

rr ^rfy ft u p Qft . in g a bewildering array 
erf products. In the past year alone, 
the number that either have lice n se s 
or are operating in the zone has 
doubled to 240. 

The $23 billion complex, which 
covers 25,000 acres, has attracted 
international names such as BP, 
Shell, Caltex, Union Carbide, 
Cleveland Bridge, Singer, 3M, 
Black & Decker and Safeway and 
Sony. 

Sultan bin Sulayem, the 33-year- 
old chairman of the Free Zone Au- 
thority, now wants new investment 
to top the $1 billion mark by 1990. 

Ambitious plans are under way in 
the auto sector where, in addition to 
acting as Mitsubishi’s local ag ent , 
the A1 Habtoor group hopes to as- 
semble a fleet of 12,000 Romanian- 
sourced all-purpose vehicles for re- 
export. Leopard Cars from 


As one of the world’s fastest growing free zones, the 
Jebel Ali complex has already attracted investments 
totaling over $600 million, and a further $100 mil- 
lion should be added to the figure this year. The 
major attractions: unrivaled freedom to trade and a 
po tential market of over one billion consumers. 


Switzerland hopes to set up a simi- 
lar operation with an upmarket 4x4 
vehicle that will be built in its new 
$15 million factory. An Indian- 
based joint venture involves Korea 
and a local company in plans to 
build a medical supplies .factory. 
Indian companies are also involved 
in many of the zone’s two dozen 
textile mmufacturing operations. 

jebel Ali is probably one of the 
most liberal-minded free zone au- 
thorities anywhere in the world. 
Apart from excellent communica- 
tions and distribution facilities, one 


of the advantages that the 

Free Zone can offer is a complete 

lack of red tape. 

Mr. Sulayem. who is very much 
the architect of this new phase in 
Dubai's free trade program, be- 
lieves that long-term success can 
only be founded on a broad eco- 
nomic base. “That is why we chose 
to focus on international trade ^ 
it’s so incredibly diverse in nature, 
he comments. “Free trade is the 
answer to a free-flowing global 
economy. International companies 
must find new ways to grow and 


remain competitive, and they ctm- 
not succeed with a lot of bureau- 
cratic restrictions." f 

He recently returned from one ot 
Dubai’s many trade promotional 
tours to Europe and, icf emng to me 
EC’s desire to tap fresh markets 
through greater cooperation, ana 
centralization, said: “What 
hope to put in place in 1992 already 
exists here. But there is one major 
difference — in Dubai you do not 
have to wait three years to enjoy the 
benefits of that philosophy.” 

Mr. Sulayem clearly believes that 
Dubai will attract the attentions of 
more European companies see kin g 
global opportunities. “Companies 
are going where the opportunities 
are, regardless of location. They arc 
determined to minimize expenses 
and maximize productivity,” he 
says. “The way to achieve that goal 
is to centralize operations in a free- 
trade, low-cost environment.” 


New Cranes to Boost New Container Traffic at Port 

To deal with increased jebel Ali Port is searing up for increased business from the Free Zone i s 

industrial and commercial companies. With 67 deep-water ^berths ; and a l h^h- 
win shortly take delivery tech container handling terminal, the port anticipates a throughput 5 

£i£r° TEU (twenty-foot equivalent units) containers this year. 

three it already has in ser- . _ inonal hub. Ideallv local- storage space is available. 


vice. Capable erf lifting 30 
metric tons each, they are 
due to arrive from Singa- 
pore in August. 

“The new cranes will 
give a tremendous boost 
to our container facili- 
ties,” says Sultan bin Su- 
layem, chairman of the 
Jebel Ah Port Corpora- 
tion and Free Zone Au- 
thority. “We will be in a 
strong position to attract 
new shipping lines to Je- 
bel Ah by offering some 
of the best handling facili- 
ties in the region." 


land Services and Nara- 
gj«. which now operate a 
joint Middle East service 
with a weekly service call 
to the port 

Last year marked a wa- 
tershed in operations at 
the port The sudden rise 
in activity stemmed partly 
from the Gulf War cease- 
fire and partly from the 
increased manufacturing 
and distribution de mands 
of the industrial zone. Ad- 
ditional business was also 
won from other regional 
ports, which were work- 


X* U1 ^ — — - — 

Several cho p pin g lines ing at near-peak capacity. 
hv dmnff in- 


have already moved their 
operations to the port this 
year. These include the 
National Shipping Com- 
pany of Saudi Arabia as 
well as the American Sea- 


Fuded by strong in- 
dustrial demand for raw 
materials such as cotton 
yam, raw cotton and sim- 
ilar products from Egypt 
and elsewhere, total im- 


parts through Jebel AH 
rose by 115.8 percent over 
1987 to 239 million met- 
ric tons last year. Exports 
also shot up by a healthy 
473 percent. 

In terms of value, im- 
parts registered a 62.8 
percent increase to 
Dh 930 millio n (US$253 
million) while exports 
marie a massive 122 per- 
cent leap to Dh 737 mil- 
lion. In terms of weight, 
more than 78 percent of 
all exports were petro- 
leum products, bulk and 
general cargo accounted 
for 11.8 percent and con- 
tainers comprised a little 
less than 10 percent. 

Against this back- 
ground, Jebel Ali Port is 
e m er g in g as a major re- 


gional hub. Ideally locat- 
ed for shipping lines oper- 
ating between Europe, 
North America, the Indi- 
an subcontinent, the Far 
East and Australasia, it 
has been planned on a 
grand scale since its in- 
ception in 1976. Along 
with 67 berths that can 
cater to almost any type 
of vessel, a maximum 
d ockside draft of 15 me- 
ters, and a total wharf 
length of 15 kilometers, it 
also boasts three berths 
with ro-ro facilities for car 
carriers and container 
vessels with stem ramps. 
Six transit sheds provide 
48,000 square meters of 
covered storage, and a 
further 175,000 square 
meters of secured open 


Power and Water Supplies Set to Grow 


Following increased in- 
dustrial and domestic de- 
mand, major moves are 
under way to step up the 
production of power and 
desalinated water. 

Dubai, which has been 
Retailing a new steam cy- 
cle at its electricity gener- 
ating power plant, last 
year produced 8.8 billion 
gallons of water, includ- 
ing 23.4 million gallons a 
day for Dubai municipal- 
ity. The record demand 
for a single day was more 
than 31 million gallons. 

Relying on natural gas 
from Dubai Natural Gas 
Company (dugas) as its 


As the primary energy source for low 
priced electrical power, the Emirate s 
plentiful supply of cheap, natural gas 
also drives the power stations that 
provide it with desalinated water. 


primary energy source, 
the power station in- 
creased its output to 369 
MW to meet the growing 
demands of the Dubai 
Electricity Company 
(DEC) and industrial us- 
ers in the Jebel All Free 
Zone. Following some 
initial delays, Dubai’s 
new extended power 
plant is also due to come 


into operation shortly. 

DECs newly commis- 
sioned 400 MW power 
station at Al Mazar, be- 
tween Dubai and Sharjah, 
will also have a desalina- 
tion plant capable of pro- 
ducing 56 million gallons 
daily. It wiQ jse about 
200 million cubic feet of 
natural gas a day. 

While the first two gas 


“1988 has been both a significant and successful year 
in the Bank’s history”. 


H.E. Ahmed Humaid Al Tayer 
Chairman 


1987 1988 % 

(Dhs (Dhs Change 

Millions) Millions) 


Total Assets 

(including 

Contra) 

Net Profit 

Total Shareholders 
Funds 


6,598 


31.4 


7,142 + 8 


60.3 + 92 


558 + 5 
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turbines for the new pow- 

er station are expected to I 
come into operation in I . 
June 1991, the rest of the I 
plant is scheduled for I 
completion in 1992. They I 
will supplement DECs I 
own Jebd Ali power sta- 
tion extension. Station 
“E”, which will add an- I 
other 227 MW to the ex- 
isting 650 MW supplied I 
by eight steam and two 
gas-driven turbino-gener- 1 
ators. An additional (tear I 
linadon plant al Station I 
“E" will become opera- 
tional in about 18 I 
months. DEC currently 

provides about 90 percent I 

of Dubai’s total energy 

I needs and 40 percent erf 1 
all desalinated water. 

The primary energy 1 
source for both Dubai I 
and DECs plant is the l 
natural gas provided by I 

DUGAS, winch receives its I 

supplies from the Fa teh , I 
Southwest Fateh and Ra- 1 
shid Fields. Three years 
ago a 47-mile-long, 24- 
inch-thick pipeline was | 
completed to provide gas 1 
from Shaqah’s Sajaa I 
Field. This brings “im- I 
treated” to DUGAS’S j 
processing plant at Jebel I 
AIL 

DUGAS, which has an I 
operating agreement with I 
Scimitar Oils, has invest- 1 
ed more than $450 mil- | 
lion in its processing fadl- I 
ities and can handle more I 
than 7 million cubic feet 1 
of a day. At Jebel All 1 
it has a major storage fa- I 
rality for natural gas liq- I 
ni He and a special terms- 1 
nal, which can accept j 
LPG tankers of up to j 
60,000 dwt. 

The company also pro- 
vides the government- 
owned Emirates Gas Bot- 
tling Company (emgas) 
with piped supplies for 
I conversion into propane, 

I butane and LPG. 

As well as providing 
I natural gas for the emir- 
I ate’s own needs, DUGAS is 
j now building a new pipc- 
I lin e linking the Margham 
I gas field with its Jebel Ali 
I terminaL Its primary pur- 
I pose will be the export of 
I natural gas liquids (NGL) 

I after processing. DUGAS 
j produces about 600,000 
I metric tons of NGL a 
I year and has a surplus ca- 
I parity to process another 
| 100 million cubic feet erf 
natural gas a day. 

This advertising section 
was written by Lee 
Voysey. 


storage space is available. 

Last year saw the open- 
ing of a 120,009-metric- 
ton capacity grain termi- 
nal. Owned by the Al 
Ghurair group, it is one of 
the largest in the Middle 
East Asian subconti- 
nent. DURAL, the alumi- 
num smelter, has its own 
t en™"*! for unloading 
imported bauxite, and 
DUGAS has its special 
export terminaL Star En- 
ergy has recently com- 
pleted an $183 million, 

300.000- cubic-meter ra- 
pacity tank f arm for dif- 
ferent oil-related prod- 
ucts. Under the terms of a 
recently concluded deal 
with Iraq, the new facili- 
ties will be used to stock- 
pile approximately 1-2 
milli on barrels of oil 
products. 

The port also has a 

42.000- cubio- meter cold 
store. One of the largest in 
the Gulf, it has nine sepa- 
rate chambers where tem- 
peratures can range from 


13°C to -29°C. In addi- 
tion, the 4,000“ square- 
meter cool store is in con- 
stant demand for semi- 
perishable products from 
companies such as 3M, 
Ro thmans and Agfa. 

Along with its capacity 
to handle bulk cargoes, 
another of the port’s ma- 
jor attractions is its prox- 
imity to Dubai’s Interna- 
tional Airport. The 
seaport and airport are 
separated by a 40-minute 
drive, a major reason why 
the latter is set to become 
the principal sea-air cargo 
hub for the Middle East. 
Some 112,000 metric tons 
of sea-air cargo are al- 
ready handled from Jebel 
Afi and Port Rashid an- 
nually. 

A new air cargo termi- 
nal planned for the air- 
port will increase the 
emirate’s potential sea-air 
cargo handling capacity 
to 250,000 metric tons. 
The project, should be 
completed in about two 
years. Sea-air cargo is 
now the fastest growing 
sector of the cargo market 
and is of vital importance 
to Dubai, where much of 
the cargo handled is light, 
high-value products. 


“BUSINESS?” 
“WITH LEISURE!” 

No oiher hold in 
Dubai offers you such a range of 
outstanding facilities, ilk mmuics 
from the city centre. Choose from Lebanese. 
Seafood, Chinese or Caiun Restaurants. Eniovthe 
elegant Polo Bar, our famous Red Lion Pub or the 
lively atmosphere of Lucifer’s Disco. 


\ 


rOlffe* 


The busmen person won’t choose 
better than our new Al Andalus 
Ballroom. With over qOo Sq. metres 
of Doot space it s ideal Tor 
Exhibitions. Conferences. Product 
Launches and Banquets. 


■ ’ 

ft Our new Beach Club, one of the 
1 mosi exclusive clubs in the Gulf, has 

I a full range of sports activities. 

The Dubai Metropolitan Hotel 
- for business, perfect 
for leisure. 


i PJS* nTiui metropouTa? 

HOTEL ft BEAQH^QLUB^ 


A COMMITMENT 
PROGRESS AND 
PROSPERITY 




Dubai today is a modem city, still glowing 
with the vision that guided it into the future. 

Since its formation in 1959, Dubai 
Electricity Company has always planned 
ahead, anticipating the needs of this ever- 
growing Emirate. 

it employs handpicked professionals 
who constantly endeavour to see that 
there is no compromise on the quality and 
quantity of water and electricity supplied. 

A growing commitment towards a 
brighter, more prosperous Dubai- 


m 


DUBAI ELECTRICITY COMPANY 

P-0. Box: 564, Dubai - United Arab Emirates Tel: 2221 1 1 .22321 6 
Telex: 45838 Kahrba EM Cable: KAHRABA DUBAI Telefax: 231930 
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A Pearl Designer’s String of Successes 


International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Barbara Bush and her 
pearls mere center front at the 
opening or the Opera Bastille and 
throughout France's bicentennial 
celebrations. 

They were called the Inaugura- 
tion pearls when they appeared 
around the neck of the fast lady — 
polishing a perennial fashion trend 
and symbolizing the end of an era 
of White House glitz. For those 
globular pearls are three strands of 
glass beads, on sale for $150. 

“Barbara Bush has been my best 
publicity since the Duchess of 
Windsor,” says the pearls' creator, 
Kenneth Jay Lane, America’s king 
of Fashion jewelry. 

The pearl choker characterizes 
Mrs. Bush’s homey image and has 
become her fashion trademark — 
just like Jackie Kennedy’s pillbox 


hat or Mamie Eisenhower’s b angs. 

“She never expected to be a fash- 
ion plate," says Lane. "But she 
dresses appropriately and well for 
her position, her type and her col- 
oring in that blue and white." 

For Emperor Hirohito's funeral, 
Lane worked overtime at his New 
York premises to produce black 
pearls and get them on the shuttle 
to Washington at 24 hours notice. 

“And she still had time to send a 
note and a check before leaving at 
seven in the morning." he says — 
not, of course, implying anything 
about Nancy Reagan, who is also a 
customer, along with Liz Taylor, 
Audrey Hepburn and the British 
roV al family. (“Diana bought a 
pearl choker and Prince Philip has 
had some pieces, so I suppose the 
queen wears them," he says.) 

Kenny Lane strings names, like 


bods, though his conversation. He 
is in Paris for work and for fun, and 
to socialize, as always, with his 
high-profile clientele. 

He has attended the juiciest par- 


SUZY MENKES 


ties of the season — the Duke of 
Bedford's dinner and the Baron 
von Panlz’s ball, where Lane 
danced until 5 A.M. with Ivana 
Trump. 

“I f^n her my landlady," he an- 
nounces. “I am Donald’s pride and 
joy, because I sell more per square 
foot in my shop [at the Trump 
Tower] than anyone dse." 

Lane set up in business in 1963, 
after mming East from his native 
Detroit, studying at the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design and working 
for Vogue. The Dncbess of Wind- 


sor was an early client, and way 
bade then he copied the now fam- 
ous panthers. Among the follies he 
made Wallis was a "diamond" belt 
inspired from a baronial Scottish 
family. (*Td seat Molly wearing 
it," he says, referring to the Duch- 
ess of Bucdeuch.) The Windsor 
belt astounded clients of Manhat- 
tan's restaurant La Gienouille, 
where Lane was having a family 
dinner. 

“The duchess got up on her 
knees and shook herself, saying to 
my mother ‘Look, I'm Mrs. Ken- 
neth Jay Lane.’ 11 he says. “Then 
the duke said to my mother ’Mrs. 
Lane, your son is r uining me!’ ” 
The sion/ is accompanied by an 
animated imitation of the Up-swiv- 
eling duchess. 

Another memory of the Wind- 
sors: 
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Iwl European Smlr Cos. FdA ecu 1376 
( w ) Eirawai Smb- Os s- Fr : : ecu 1136 

CODE VALOR 5 ICAV _ . 

(wl C-Rendement Fr.Sulsse _ SF 190416 

Iwl CRendement USX * IJITA* 

(w) CCrolssonce Dollar X 151684 


( w ) C-Cralsnance Zone Sterllna 
( wl C.Crolsiance Fr3ulss» — SF 
COMPASS INTL HOLDINGS Ltd. 
POB 455k Jersey 0534 2720 
(w) Bond: Dollar Medium Term .5 
(w) BondrEaiMulllcurroney. ECU 
.wl EauitviUnlted Kingdom — - 


Credit sitissE i issue prices) 


11.15 

1046 

1162 


I d ) CSF Bonds 


d) Bond Valor Swt 


id) Bond valor US-DOLLAR — 

Id) Bond volar D<nort( DM 

Id I Bond Valor Yen 


6275 

10435 

12540 

11179 


I d l Bond Voer t Sierilng 

id i Convert Valor Swt 

Idl Convert Valor US-DOLLR- 

( d I CSF Internatonai 

Id) Actions SuHses 

I d ) Europa-Valor — 

( o j Enervle-valor . 

IdlCr 


Id) Ussec 


d 1 Poctffc-voior . 


jdlCSGoWyaWr 
IdlCS feu BanaA 
IdlCS Ecu Bond B 


fdlCS EuroPOBond'A 

idlCSEuropa Bonti B 

Id >C5 Gulden Bond A FW 


IdlCSGuWenBondB FL 

( d | CS Prime Bond A DM 


i«ae$EB“= 


{d»CSSh0rt-T.Bd*A. 

IdlCS 


Y 10.95930 
£ 10052 

SF 15735 

17547 
13875 
MB3Q 
22X75 
15775 
63X00 
778.00 
23030 
15537 
10X37 
11773 
25138 
25138 
10075 
11141 
97J8 
10X33 
10043 
1)039 
10173 
1146* 


ECU 

ECU 

DM 


DM 
DM 
_ S 
_ X 




Y 11114230 


79.96 


55! cs Kner Market M Ven 

dm 

LONDON EgjW WOW wt s 

(W) FitBbon ’ "T Ts id7.ip 

IW) Winchester ^!°L FF 14241 

iw] wmchaiorHiPWMg s 

(w) WlncfWsWt^JJWgT - ecu 1)7049 

|wl WlneJWdWWUAtBS |gj , llol 

tw) Wlnc.R«3ervejE.RS -- , 11A1 

(wl wine.Re»oryM*»it{GvBa. 

iwl Worldwide Securities — — i 7 u.eo 
i w) worHtwtde Sate, W.r r-—" t 1773 
im) Winch Fut. Diversified 


ELDERS SECURITIES INC 
W. Rotter. 1212) S734M40 

Id) EFF 

Idl ESP 


S 0.7224 
X 17808 
X 0.9841 
5 304394 


Id) EMR. 


33X54 

15140 

10X15 


SF 1IL50 


ELDERS S WITZ. (033! 24 79 79 
Iwl Elders Int Bid SF KJ575Qtter _ 

( w) Elders Aus Bid —AS 9X750 Iter — AS 

92100 

EQUIFLEX LIMITED 

(w I Europe A FL 1145 

(w) Global A FL 117* 

Iwl North America A FL 1075 

(wl UK Equities... ... t 1042 

(wl UK Small Ca X 1032 


EURO PACIFIC ADVISERS LttL 
(wl Comete 


twIMetcare ■ 


S 76X46 
12178200 
179136 


l w) Pacific Horizon invt. r-d .. 

FfiC MGMT. LTD. INV. ADVISERS 
. Laurence Pauntv Hill. EC4 01-62X4680 

w) F&C AManile * 1933 

w) FAC European — X 37J6 

w) FftC OrKtmal I 85.15 

w) FftCN. American MC Fd — X 972 
wl FAC Nordic Fund X 1147 


FIDELITY INTL INV.AAGMT (LUXJ STL 

[ d I New Eurone Fund — ^ — S 1079 

(d)Fldelltv Conv. Soc. Portf S 1039 


FIDELITY POB67IL Ha ml 11 on Bermuda 
[ml Fid. Amer. val.l I Com. 


(m) Fid. Amr.Val.il Cum-Pret. — 

(ml Fid. Amer.vai.il I Com. 

Im) Fid. Amr.Val.il ■ Cum Prol.- 
I d ) Fidelity Amer. Assets . - 
Idl Fidelity Australia Fund _ 

( d ) Fidelity Dir. Svgs.Tr. 

Id ) Fidelity Pacinc Fund 


S 11419 
S 10230 
5 59.83 

X 10X17 
X 12032* 

X 1547 

S 16379 
S 31544 


FIDELITY INTL SERVICE ILUXJ. 

Id) Balanced PortfoUc-hedaed - 1 11.11 

Id l Balanced Porffollo-untwdB - x 1142 
( d ) Fidelity Discovery Fund — S 1731 
Id) Fidelity Far East Fund. _ X 4334- 

(d) Fidelity Frontier Fund S 31.93 

I d > Fidelity Giabcl Ind. Fd S 1X97 

Id) Fidel Itv Global SelctFd — S 1X51 

Id) Fidelity Inn. Fund - X 1333 

I d I Fidelity Orient Fund S 9497 

( d i Fidelity Sad. Growth Fd S 3X20 

Id) Fidelity World Fund S 6838 

iELITY INTL (Cl) LTD. 

IDELITY PERFORM PORTFOLIOS LTD. 


( d 1 American Portfolio 

(dl European Portfolio 

Id) Japan Portfolio - 

South East Aslan Portfolio. 
U.K. Portfolio . 


intL Bond Portfolio. . 


1 

159* 

177* 

X92- 

1-14“ 

W 

raw* 


137 


( d > Sterling Uauidltv PHI. 

(dl Dollar Lfouldltv PartfoHa_ 
FINAFUTURES IBVI) Ltd 

Id) Portotollo Fund-series 1 S 1.9728 

FOKUS BANK AS. 472 428 555 
<w) Sc an fon d* Inf I growth fd „ 1 
FORBES PO B887 GRAND CAYMAN 
London Aaont 31-839-3013 
(w) Fortes High Inc. GUt Fd— t 

(w) GoW Income S 

Iwl Gold Appredotlon — -■ .... ... S 
GAIA CURRENCY HEDGE FUNDS 
{ wIGala Hedge) S S 8859-Red S 
tw)Gaia HodoeiiS smm-Red s 
GAM ANLAGEFOND5 AG. 

POB 1548034 Zurich TeUM-2516640 
Iw) GAM (CH) America __ SF V 

(w) GAM ICH) Mondial SF I 

(w) GAM ICH) PacHlc SF 153030 

GARTMORE RIND MANAGERS INT. 


4840 

422 

432 


B7J8 

13077 


MotleS treat. JE RSE Y 0534 27301 

CAPITAL STRATEGY FD. LTD. 

d 1 Sterling Deposit t 

dl USS Deposit I 

d J OM Deposit 

Yen Deposit - Y 

3w. Fr. Deposit SF 

AustrUoUcr Deo. fd as 

French Franc Deposit fd . FF 
N. American S 


DM 


Japan 


Pacific Basin . 


International growth 
British -55 — 
Sterling Gilt. 

Inlen 


1318 

1334 

5.101 

506JS 

5.18 

1360 

1079 

143 


66830 

30130 

232 

277 


International Bond s 171 

Yen Convertible band Y 206930 

European Fund DM 576 

E.CU. Fund ECU 699 

ixtraknlan fund — £ 072 

nod Ian fund Cans ojn 

C 179 

S 074 


Canodl a .. 

Emerolna Markets Fund — 

. „ Gtabal Resources Fund — 

GEFINOR FUNDS 
London :01-49941 71. Geneva ;41 -22355530 

(w) East Investment Fund X 94174 

(w! Scottish World Fund t 20X0465 

I w) State St. American ■ X 28333 

ENERALE 


GENERA LE BANK 
(see also Interseles Grow) 
l d I Rent Invest , 


I d l Capital Ren (Invest . 

I d > Rentlnbet IXstr. 

( d 1 Ronthibel Cap. . 


X 26.92* 

_ S 11644 

LF 1033930- 


LF 1046030 

GLOBAL ASSET MANAGEMENT CORP. 


11 Athol SU3ouolasJ.arMan44424.U037 
(wl Futuroam SA 


Iw) GAM ArMtraae Inc . 
|w| GAMerlca Inc . 


(w) GAM Australia int . 

(wl GAM Aston Inc 

(wl GAM Boston inc — 
iwl GAM Ermitaoe — 
Iw) GAM European Int 


(wl GAM Franc'Val Int . 
(wl GAM France Inc 


X 16533 
S 24174 
X 24676 
X 14072 
X 139.15' 
S 16969 
X 27.55 
1 10736 

SF 25173 
FF 141063 
X 11975 
S 10973 
X 18178* 
X 157.77 

. X 40170 

(mi gam Monev mkis. Fund X lcoJo- 

w) GAM Money Mkls. Fund £10072 

w) GAM Money MJcts. Fund — SF 10023 
w I GAM Money Mkts. Fund DM 10024- 
w) GAM Monev Mkts. Fond . y 1031SKT 
w) GAM PodflcBasIn Fund — 5 11426 


Iw) GAM Global Fund. 


(wl GAM Mot) Yield Int . 
(w) GAM Hang Kona int . 


(w) gam International int . 
(w) CAM Japan int . 


Iwl GAM Pacific inc. 


Iw) GAM Peslr. Fd. Int _____ 
( w I GAM SlngaPOre/Makiy Inc 
I w) GAM Swiss Fr spec Bond Fd 
Iwj GAM Value int 


45477 


(w) GAM Worldwide inc . 


(w) GAM Tvcne S-A. Class a . 
(w) GAMU3. int . 


tw) GAM Whlienam Fund Int _ 
iw) GAM ui Int 


wl GSAM Composite int 

wl GSAM Int. int US Qrd. . 
w) GSAM inf. intUJS Spe. _ 

w» GSAM Interest int 

w) GSAM Interest Int 

w) GSAM (merest int 

wl GSAM interest int - 
GT. MANAGEMENT PLC 
r ) G.T. Anal lad Science — 

d 1 G.T. ASEAN Fund 

d I G.T. Asia Fund 


X 

X .. ... 

X 19127 
SF 9822 
X 10497 
X 43139 
1 17770 

S 14733 
1 13X54 

X 26480 
X 21405- 
X 11071- 
X 12266- 
SF 9774* 
£ 9978- 
DM 9470 
11771000* 


1 a ) G.T. Ausiralla Fund 


I d 1 G.T. Berry jaaan Fund 

Iw) G.T jyatajiiu'Heallti Finl 

I d ) G.T. Bona Fund 


|wj G.T. Britain Fund ___ 
I d j G.T. Deutschland Fund . 

( d I G.T. Dollar Fund 

(d 1 G.T. Europe Fund 


Iwl SJ.Eunfc 5mou Cos. Fund . X 

(wtG.T£lobai Small CosPund S 

I d 1 G.T.GMJOI TecrnoicBv Fd X 

I a l G.T. Harm Kona Fund 5 

I d ) G.T. Honshu Palhllnder 5 

id) G.T. investment Fund S 

(wl G.T Jaoan SnUCa-Fd X 

iw) G.T. Mai Res. Fd Gold Class _ 
Iwl G.T. Newly Ind. Counlr. Fd — 

Id) G.T. Select Dollar Bd PH s 

Id) G.T. Select mi BdPlL t 

Idl G.T. Select Gilt Pfl I 

l r ) G.T. Technolaair Fund ___ X 


1368 

4X74 

1X91* 

2871* 

3407* 

879 

1670* 

873 

1138 

2061* 

2979 

3037 

1X51 

1525- 

2X48- 

1020 

1178 

1073- 

6.70 

2S76 

953 

S6S- 

975" 

31-50 

1063 

1X22 

11*3 


id) J.F Pacific Income Trust— X 
Id) J> Hong Kang Trust _____ X 

Id) J.F European s 

I d ) j.F international x 

(d) J.F Gtb Convertibles Trust X 


LLOYDS BANK PLC POB 43ft Geneva 11 

Mrs. C BertelenU22J 208611 /ext. 232XH 


87.10 

5779 

1047. 

1X54 

1158 


■Hw 

■Hw 

■Hw 

Hw 

Hw 

Hw 

Hw. 

MAN 


Uovds Inti Dollar X 

Lloyds inn Europe SF 

Lloyds Inti Growth SF 

Ltovds inf! income SF 

Lloyds Inti N. America _ X 

Lloyd* Inti Pacific SF 

Lloyds Inti. Smaller Cos _ S 
INTERNATIONAL FUTURES 


11370 

18070 

229.10 
37550 

15171 

240.10 
1774 


(ml AiiAaf Mint GftLFimcLLtd.- 

(mj Mint Limited - Ordinary 

I ml MM Limited - income 

[ml Mini Gtd Ltd -Spec issue _ 

l m) MM GM Ltd -Series A 

(mi Mini Gtd Ltd - Nov 1V93 

(ml MM Gtd LM - Jan 1994 

(ml Mini Gtd Ltd - Dec 1994 

(m) Mini Gtd Ud - Aug 1995 

(ml Fbme Mint Gtd Pic 

im) Mini so Rex LM (BNP) 

(ml Newca s tle Guaranteed Ltd 
MAGNUM FUTURES FUND LTD. 
(m) Sterling Class 


N/C 

3974 

1460 

2079 

2977 

1851 

1475 

1333 

1060 

11X72 

10117 

1X91 


Im) U7 Dollar Class 

MERRILL LYNCH 

mtoaicr Assets Portfolio 

I a ) First Ccnvorttue Sec- Fd — 

I C ) Global equity Portfolio 

Id) Iberia oortfoilo 


979 


I d I Multi-Cun’. Band Portfolio. 
Id) UaA Income Portfolio __ 

< d ) US Federal securttes 

I d I World Nat Res Pfl. Share A 
I d ) World Nat Res Pfl. Share B 


GLOBAL CURRENCY PORTFOLIOS 
( d I Australian Dollar Pfl. 


IM 

1176 

1X73 

1170 

1X47 

942 

9.93 

1072 

1047 


S 

(d) Deutschmark Portfolio . DM 
Id Pound Sterling Porttoi Ion _ £ 

Id) US Dollar Pnrttollan S 

I d > Yon Portfolio Y 


1072 

1024 

1028 

1X71 

101X00 


MIM B R IT AN N I A7NM 271, SI. Heller. Jersey 

Idl int jfigh income s 24.98 

Id) Dollar Man.Curr S 1444- 

Id ) Dollar Man. Port X X Iso- 
ld ) Sterling Man. Port X 1731 

I d I Pioneer Markets ______ C 2714 

Id) U.K. Growth i 1.130 

( d ) Amer. inc. ft Growth S 1X78* 

I d l Gold ft Prec. MehUs X 0.984 

Id I Sterllna Man.Curr. f 1756 

I d I Japan Dollar Pert. Fd x 4222 

Id j Jersey Gin ( 0.1880 

I d 1 Okascei Global Strut S 17.15 

Id) Asia Super Growth Fund S 1X36 

NIMARBEN 

( w) Class A X 13975 


2X60 

16X5 

1637 


£3 


NMB BAHK.PO 1880.1008 BV Amsterdam. 

(wl The Brazil Fund X 176 

(w)HMB Dutch Fund FL 3770 

NOMURA INVEST BANKING (ALE) E.C. 

l d ) Nomura Dull Fund — X 10.10 

1BLIFLEX LIMITED 

w) Multicurrency X 

(w) Dollar Medium Term * 

(w) Dollar Long Term — — . . I 

(wl Japotese Yen S 

(w)Paud Sterling C 

(wl Deutsche Mark DM 

Iw) Dutch Florin . FL 

(w) Dutch Florin MuliL FL 

w) Swiss Franc ■ ... ®F 

W) Swiss Multicurrency SF 

(w) European Currency — . ECU 

Iwl Convertibles - X 

Iw) Swtn Mum-dividend __ SF 
PAR I BAS-GROUP _ _ 

Id) Beiux Fund LF 1079X00 

Id) Corima International— . * 12170 

Id) Ecuaar ECU 1J6X09 

Id) Far East Growilt Fund J 14X65 

(*)'■—■ S 8.71 

(d I Monevflaw. LF 1X12X00 


1330 

1X30 

1048 

1139 

1247 

1470 

1136 

1030 


i d 1 Par cur ops Growth . 
Id) Purtnter Fund 


Idl Par US Trees. Bond XL B'_ S 

Id) Euraahcnlx ECU 

( d 1 Parkiler Band Fund X 

( d 1 Porlbo.- 1 -Rente ’A' — LF 

Id) Paribas- Rente 'B' LF 

Id) OMI-Franc 


(W) OtHFDM 'A' . 
(w) Obtl-DM 'B' , 
(wi Obiiaestlan . 


(wl OblV-Daliar 'A', 
w) OOlHToltar ■%'. 

ObiFYen'A — 
w) OWI-Yen ■B’. 


OtHFGulden A' , 
Obd-Gulden ’B' . 
Parsutoe _____ 
Parle 


PERMAL GROUP 
(ml Drakhar Growth . 
(ml Noscm Ltd . 


2071 
220.91 
15163 
18936 
12X2- 
179630 
179730 
FF 170353 
IM 1.15771 
179176 
F 91X0 
, S 170859 
. 5 178773 

Y 10758530 

Y 113,99830 
FL 135669 
FL 1,11625 
SF 153050 
Y 347230 


(m) Setert Equities Ltd . 


(m) Special Opportunities Ltd _ S 

(m) Uodyke LM » 

im) Value N.V. ___________ S 


PIERSOAUtELDRl. 
POB 243.ID00 AEMi 


20*437 

128251 

93S30 

1635X0 

26279 

206055 


ft PIE RSON ALV. 
MH 1 20-21 1 188) ■ 


,wl Asia PatGrowiti FdN.V. _ S 
Iw) DP Amer. Growth Fd N.V. . X 
I w) DP Energy Resources. _ 8 
iwl Europe Growth Fund N.V. FL 
Iw) Japan Diversi fie d Fund — 8 
(w) Leveraged Can Hold _____ S 

Iw) Tokyo Poe. Hold. N.V. S 

PUTNAM 

I d 1 Emerging Hflh Sc. Trusl X 

I w) Putnam Em. Into. Sc Tr _ X 
Id 1 Putnam mn Fund X 


3778 

25.11 

3951 

5738 

5489 

329.71 

25X34 


ROBECO GROUP 
POB 97ft Rotterdam (10-1650711) 


1253 

1275 

1850 


Id) Robeco . 
d ) Rallnoa 


a ) Rorento . 


id) Rodamca. 


FL 

FL 

FL 

FL 


10640 

10440 

6170 

15830 


ROTHSCHILD AST6MZT. 

(w) Tokyo Poc Hold. (Seal __ X 18573 
ROYAL B. CANADA.POB MftGUERNSEY 

HwlRBC BrltWi Fund LM. t 595* 

HwIRBC Canadian Fund LM- Cl 1536- 

HwlRBC European Fund X 1X33 

HwlRBC Far EasiftPacHlc Fd . X 3853 

+{ wlRBC inti Capital Fd x 5445 

HwlRBC lnri Bond Fund Lta_ X 12X3 

+i d 1 R8C Man. Currency Fd 5 J841 

HwlRBC North Amer. Fd X 1558 

ROYAL TRUST ASSETMIX FUND 
Luk.T«: IJS21 489061 
EQUITY FUNDS 

IdlAIMiaUK t 

(d)AJMiaUSX 5 

i d i Aioha Worldwide SF 

(d lAlnha Jaoqnese Y 

i d ) Alpha Pacific Rim _ % 


I a ) Alpha Eurooean . 
Id >Gold Share 
BOND FUNDS 


ECU 
_ X 


177 

177 

553 

KHBJJJ 

1.12 

1.13 

059 


Id ) Sterling Pound . 
Id HI 51 Bond 


( d > Devise tunor* Bend . 
I d lAuna worldwide — 
RESERVE FUNDS 

(disteriing Reserve 

(diuss Reserve 


USX 

DM 

5F 


10449 

11171 

JUB 

5665 


(dlDeutsdunark Reserve _ 
SHEARSON LEHMAN HUTTON 


DM 


10767 

10475 

10288 


95000 


d ) Oporto Growth Fund X 

INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIOS (IPI 

d I IP Gtabal Balanced X 1031 

d ) IP Precious Meted* * 8.91 

d ) IP Global Band S 103* 

d ) IP us Share S 1176 

d ) IP Global Eairttv * UJ9 

a ) IP Pacific Equity — J 'JJO 

dl IP Euro Equity — S 1?35 


d ) ip US Gevt-eecvrlties . 
skanoInaviska enskiloa ban ken 


10.98 


(w)Eaultv inti ACC. 


( wIEquitv Inti Inc . 
(d)EaultY Global- 


i d ) G.T. u.K. Small Comp an ies - _ 
i a ) G.T. Unlv.Growrh Fund s 

Iw) G.T. U.S. Small Companies _ S 

HILL SAMUEL INVEST. MGMT. INTL. SJL 
Jersey. PjO. Box *1 Tel 0534 76039 
Berne, PjO. Box MZX Tel 4131 22*651 

Id 1 Crossbow (For East) SF 

id) CSF (Balanced i SF 

Id) European Equity Fund _ DM 

I d ) Intel. Bond Fund S 

(d) UK. Currency UftAtenaod - S 

(d) ITF Fd iTectmologvi X 

(d ) 0-Seas Fd IN. AMERICA) _ s 
( dMnt. Currency U5. X 


1AM , 2 Bd. Royal LUXEMBOURG 
( d ) lam FtoOinia Fund _ ECU 
iw) lorn Bonds Fund- France FF 
(w) (am Bends FinM>uteehl OM 
(w) lam Bonos Fund- Japan __ y 
(wl lam Bend* Fvnd-Swltz. . FS 

(wl lam Benax Fund-U5A X 

iwl urn Bonds Fund-Euroae ECU 
(w) lam Bonds rund-Netheri. FL 

(w] lam Europe QK»al ECU 

(w) lam Europe luxe ECU 

(wl lam Europe 90/ IQ ECU 

(w) lam Europe 1992 ECU 

(w) lam Europe duSud _ ECU 
INTERSELEx GROUP 

( d ) int America Fund — s 

(d I inl.BcteO Fund LF 

(dl Inl.EvrowrSlenv LF 

( d) ini. Pacific Fund X 

(dl int.wortd Fund X 

ISLAMIC MGMT FUND LTD . I 


17.73 

3750 

17.77 

1X90 

26.19 

20JM 

MM 

3X31 


3757 
55234 
21X92 
10,97930 
208.47 
109.17 
11279 
21 Ue 
99.95 
100.10 
ioa.12 

1D0-S8 

101.90 


167) 

aiBsso 


inau- 

9666* 

95773 


CSFB Fund Mgml Ltd (04£1-7139 «ai 
PB 122 it. Peter Port.Guernsov 
JARDINE FLEMING. GPO Box 11448 Ha Ka 
( d ) j.F Japan Trust y 1671500 

i d 1 J.F Padfk Set Trust x 2646 


(wlEauIlv Far East . 

(wIEquItyGdd 


.wlEaulhr Janqn 
(d)EauJtY Nordic 
( d ) Equity U.K. 


( dlEoulfv Centlnontal Europe _ J 

idl Eoullv Mediterranean X 

l d 1 Equity North ArttertCO * 

( d ) Bond DEM DM 

(w)BangintlAcc — ■ — } 

1 w) Bond Inll Inc . — — * 


SEK 


i wiHiah income Aec. 
I * ) High income Inc - 
i «)Muit( currency — 
(d)FRF 


SOCIETE GENERA LE GROUP 
(w) SF Fund , 


S 

8 

S 

FF 


11.10 

HL3B 

132 
I.7T 
057 

121 JU 
1.18 
1.10 

138 

1.11 

139 
6.93 
7.77 
649 

1031 

130 

133 
698 

13637 

1JD 


wlSFBandsAU&A _ * 

w) sp Bands B Germany — DM 

W) SF Bonds C France " 

wl SF Bands D Swltx SF 

w) SF Bonds E QA 


wi sf Bonds F Japan ▼ 

wl SF Bonds G Europe-- ECU 
* ) SF Bonds H World WM* — * 

wl SF Bands J Belgium BF 

tel SF Ea. K North America — 8 
w) SP Ea. L W. Europe __ ECU 
*1 sf Ea. m P acincBashi YEN 
wj SF Ea P Growth countries * 
w) SF EaulHes Q Gold Mina - J 
w) sf Eauiilex R world wide . * 
wi|F snort Terms France FP 
w) 3P Short Term TEur._ ECU _ 

SOP'TIC ASSET MANAGEMENT INCL 

t!?l.?5MO | 'mrsmed inc. S Iw^ 0 


11J7 

2179 

8S51 

20JSB 

837 

163530 

11.56 

1145 

54P3Q 

1176 

1133 

161530 

1633 

MUD 

1137 

1080 


SVENS** HANDEL5BANKENSJL 
“Mae ta Pei russeJ. -2330 LunerrtOouTO 

j b) SHB Sana Fund J £3? 

{ST*!! 0 Setect.Fd Inti Sh. } 

5* Svenska Seieci.Fd AmerusiSh * ’H; 
ki 1 . „ F d Asia Snore* 5 MB 


™. IS . S BANK CORP. (!S5UE PRICES) 

Id) Amer ten Valor ep *7B,u3» 

(dl I AhBinVnkg e 19427* 

jalAsla Porttelta SF 57451 

!2 SSC** T l Bonel - SF 10677 

I d I Dollar Bond Selection i 13677* 


(d> D-Mark Band Selection- DM llftOI- 
(d) Ecu Band Selection — ECU 10X15- 

( d ) Florin Bona selection FL 11958* 

i a ) Fnancevaior FF 177x11* 

( d 1 German lavalar DM 48974- 

( d 1 Gold Portfolio SF S03.W 

Id) HalVatar Lit e77J*8(W 

( d 1 Japan Portfolio SF 39935- 

[ d ) SBC USX MMF X 566175 

(d) SBC 100 Index Fund SF 119630 

I d 1 Sterllna Band Selection t ] 06.40 

(d) Swiss Foreign Bond Soiec SF 10773* 

i d I Swiss valor SF 39ft25- 

( d i universal Bond Select. _ SF 8130- 

(d) UnlvenaiFund SF 12655- 

Id ) Yen Bond Select Ion _ Y 1171630 


THORNTON MANAGEMENT LTD. 


( d 1 Thornton int oppaiund 
( d 1 Pacific lnvt. Fd. SJL 


( d ) Paclnvt. Warrants FOSJL 
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“The duchess was wearing her 
emeralds at a party," says Lane, 
“And the duke looked at me and 
sighed ‘Ah, (hose were better 
days.’** 

Kenneth Jay Lane's great days 
were in the 1960s, when the fashion 
world was exploding with excite- 
ment, and baubles and beads 
seemed more desirable than prissy 
real jewels. He cites society at that 
time: Babe Paley, wearing hex real 
emeralds only when dying of can- 
cer, a dinner with Fulco di Ver- 
dure, Diana Vreeland and Chessy 
Rayner oho was “the first person 
to have earrings raining down on 
the shoulders of a strapless dress, 
like a Spanish Goya, exquisite." 
The earrings were is the window erf 

Saks Fifth Avenue the next week. A 

replica of Jackie Onasstf ruby, em- 
erald and sapphire necklace went 
into the stores at S250. 

Kenneth Jay Lane underetood 
how to turn his talent into business. 
He sells to stores worldwide and 
has his own shops in Manhattan, 
on Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills, and 
in San Francisco. There are three 
London shops and a fourth soon to 
open. One of his Paris boutiques is 
a precious stone’s throw from Max- 
im’s; the other from the high jewel- 
ers of the Place Venddme. 

His jewelry is cast in wax and set 
with specially created stones. “My 
sapphire looks Burmese, my ruby 
j could be pigeon’s blood and my 
i emerald ain't bad," he says. The 
dad gnq are not original, but strik- 
ing, with convincing copies of Bul- 




Barbara Bush with tbe pearl choker that was created for her by Kenneth Jty Lane* 


gari. bulging with cabochon stones, sauce and Prc-Cohimbian jewds. 
Roman coin medallions and the He even made a revolutionary 4s- 
Ca rtier uni mil menagerie. covery: a death's head pin with 

Lane himself is perennially on Marie Antoinette's face enameled 
tbe best-dressed list, wearing on a on the reverse, 
warm Parisian afternoon a cream Now his own designs are collea- 
slub weave suit. In earlier days, be able. He was responsible for the 
dared to wear jewds himself — like Sotheby^s sale of the fashion jewd- 
wfaen he sported an Indian flower ry of nis friend Diana Vreeland. 
blossom necklace to dinner with They had worked togeth er to a cces- 
Frank Sinatra. Lane has trawled sorize exhibits at the Metropolitan 
bracelets and rings from trips to Museum's Costume Institute: plas- 
India. He was once a collector of tic, crystal and jade for tbe Chinese 
Memento Mori skulls, of Renais- show, crystals and beads for the 


18ib century exhibition. (“My £& 

Them Eat Cake coUectfen^ 

Lane.) He has alsoput the 
into the TV series uaBas and . 
nasty, and is official jeweler for 
Academy Awards, j - 
“What pleases me most is 
my name has become a 
term," be says. “In a Jackie 
novd. she will write ‘as he hit off 
her Kenny I-wie earringT**' 

In a different' canted, Barbara 
Bush has done the same lor the 
Kenneth Jay Lane pearls. 


Sculpturing Miniatures on a Cuff Link 


ImemaMrud Herald Tribune 
ON DON — You are mad 


L about mice? Then here are tixty 
jsculpted rodents running riot 
round a gold bracelet. You have a 
passion for predators? How about 
a gem-set eagle curling its daws 
jfrom a pin? You dote on dogs? A 
[Scottish terrier’s head with panting 
! enamel tongue, perhaps? Or your 
iown pet pooch re-produced in min- 
iature on enameled cuff links or tie 


jpin. 

! “There is absolutely nothing we 
; can’t do.” says the London jeweler 
| Paul Longtime, with the confi- 
■ deuce that comes from having a 
i quirky, collector's eye and the 
jworitfs largest stock of cuff links- 
i{“No one has challenged our poa- 
‘tion,” he says.) 

| Longmire celebrates next year 
’the 10tb anniversary of the shop 
| that he bought in Bury Street, St 
| James’s, after going in to look at a 
tie pin. He also tow over a tradi- 
I lion of supplying the British royal 
family with presentation gifts, and 
tbe store carries three royal war- 
rants and a sprinkling of di sc reet 
photographs of their various majes- 
ties. 

The antique jewelry, most of it 
anihropornHjrphic, or set with un- 
usual stones like peridot or Bohe- 
mian garnet, is Longmire’s real 
passion. 

"I tend not to like just plain 
diamonds," he says. He rejoices in 
finding pieces to satisfy the car 
prices erf collectors, who will call igp 
or call in from around the world in 
search of bulls, bears, birds or a 
more fancy fetish. 

Longmire insists that the store 
caters equally to both sexes, yet its 
atmosphere is of a comfortable 
gentleman’s dub, and its fantastic 
collection of caff links tends be the 
siren hue to customers. There are 
trays of tidy regimental designs in 
flag-bright colors; initials entwined 
in Gothic lettering; heraldic 
shields; Beatrix Potter characters; 
horse’s heads and soulful doggy 
faces. Clients have even ordered 
cuff links with a moppet-headed 
grandchild for each wnst 

There are sports, from the con- 
ventional squash racquets and golf 
chibs to the more louche pleasures, 
represented by the clasac Edwardi- 
an four vices of champagne, cards, 
a racehorse and a dancer high-kick- 
ing in a frou-frou skirt Special or- 
ders take 10 to 14 weeks and prices 
of enameled cuff link are from 
$1,200 to $3,000. Prices for the 


mostly 19th-century jewelry range 
from 51,000 to $20,000. 


Has Paul Longmire ever been 
defeated by a commission? 

He tells the story of Yehudi Me- 
nuhin sending a shirt lo the laundry 
in San Francisco with the cuff links 
given to him by King George VL 
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For the dog owner who wishes to honor a favorite pooch: Rovers bead on caff finks. 


“He was so desperate to replace 
them, that 1 went to Ins hone to 
watch a video of him playing. Ev- 
ery time tbe cuff links appeared on 


screen 1 froze the frame. But after 
one and a half hours, I had to give 
op” 

If Menuhin had wanted a Stradi- 


varius or a few bars of Bcethovav. 
tbat would, of course, have been - 
child’s play. , ' 

— SUZY MENKES 


Mapplethorpe Collection to Be Sold i 


By Rita Rdf 

New York Times Service 


Mapplethorpe died of AIDS in 
Match at aged 


^JEW YORK — Art and fur- 


nishings from the collection 
of the photographer Robert Map- 
plethorpe — paintings, drawings, 


sculpture and furniture by David 
Hockney, Andy Warhol, Tony 


Smith, Roy Lichtenstein, James 
Ensor, Gustav Stickley and Charles 
Eames — are to be auctioned at 
Christie's in the fall. 

Proceeds from the sale, expected 
to be about S3 million, are to go to 


tbe Mapplethorpe Foundation to 

efitAJDS resea 


benefit AIDS research and the pho- 
tography collections of major mu- 
seums. 

The auction is to offer most of 
the art and furnishings from Map- 
plethorpe's Manhattan loft, includ- 
ing the remaining pieces from the 
collection of Sum Wagstaff Jr., 
Mapplethorpe’s longtime compan- 
ion, who died of AIDS in 1987. 


age 42. 

The 533 items, which are to be 
divided into 194 offerings, do not 
include Mapplethorpe’s own pho- 
tographic work and two tables he 
designed. The photographer’s fur- 
nishings are to go on the block on 
Oct 31; his artworks will follow on 
Nov. 7, 8 and 15. 

"It's not an extensive collection, 
bat these are very persona] and 
marvelous things,” said Martha 
Baer, one of Christie’s contempo- 
rary -art specialists. 

“Robert Mapplethorpe owned 
one of the greatest Warhol paint- 
ings — ‘Little Race Riot,’ " Baer 
said. The 1964 four-panel silk- 
screen-on -canvas, which depicts 
the 1963 riot in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, is expected to brine 
$700,000 to SI tniHinn 

“1 think I have been very modest 
with the presale estimate,” Ms. 


GLOBAL NATURAL RESOURCES PLC 


NOTICE OF HOLDERS 
OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER 


whieh cams into effect on Ji* 29, 
1963, the outstarcfng bearer shares rBearsr Shares”) ol dote) Nan «n 

SflgJS 0 "5? canc8fl0d and under a Trust Dead ("The Trust 
. , * B totoe* ®oba! Natural Resources he. 




2 nd nan?*® Channel Islands Trust Corporattm Ltd." as 
^ ^ holders of Bearer Shares, the 


holders of Bearer Shares had the right to 
shares in registered form of GNFVUS unfll Jidy 


could ©rchange thdr Bearer Stares to ta*. ' - thereafter they 

l 4 **- 1 969 ^ Supreme Court of England and wales approved a 
va^ieii^thetenTB of the Trust Deed which is to takeafleaonJtfyl9 
1 9Ki^ vdroh, unta July 29, 1993, hotter* of Bera Shares canetect 
tt (l) an equal number of registered shares of common stock 

^ bSsed 00 0 caicutetion of the 
fraction of the Trust Value (net of Trust expenses and aflowancas kr 

*pourtf‘)- "nw Enfittemant Amourtb 
adjusted ^^downwards to the nearest whole doltar. Jt fe anfetoatsd that Trna 
assets wiB belted pdndpafiy in QmuS Stock (i^ued^rcakxiisSl 

market vaue). 

!*S^^a5^^ Shawwia *^ toeKCha, ^ ,,imto GNR-*JSStockof 

casn moM ^py to: 


Registrar and Transfer Company 
Attn. Exchange Department 
10 Commerce Drive, Cranford, New Jersey 07016, U.SA 


Baer said. “We expect a K^bet 
price.” 

Other Warhol pieces in the cal- 
lection are two prdymer woritt sHk^ 
screened on canvas; a portrait of 
Mapplethmpe from 1971, wbkhis. 
expected to bring $80,000 to. 
$120,000, and “Mona Lisa*" strife 
ing the famous image frmn the bte 
1970s drained of color {$3ftOOOTO 
540,000). - 

What Baer describes as. raw tj£ 
smallest and choicest items in tS 
sale is WarhoTs “Photo-Booth Setf- 
PortraiL” This multi-image work 
from 1964 shows the artist 
in sunglasses. Two strips 
silver prints, mounted ^ 
measure about 8 indies by 2 incbea 
(20Vj centimeters by 5 centimeters). 
The presale estimate is $50,000 to. 
$75,000. 

Among works by other artists anr 
a 1971 drawing of Moppkdiaqpe* 
by Hockney ($»,0QQ to$75/»0);,t 
Smith steel abstract sculpture, 
“Throne," from 1971 (S100W» 
$150,000), and an 1896 otl-oo-can- 
vas still life by Ensor (S600J100 W 
$800,000). • 

Mapplethorpe’s taste in the tfcc-, 
orative arts was eclectic, aadjbe 
used many of hb objects m to; 
photographs. Among toe l5tinS^ 
tury works in the sale are hoo& 
scale marble and bronze bnstP-tf 
Roman gpds and faraw, Classical' 
Revival decorations and Regency 
and Biedennetcar fumiture. . ^ ;» 

The selection of 20th-«ntipy, 
furniture includes a 1930s tot -of 
chromed metal and leather duus 
and a settee designed by. Gilbert 
Rohde. 
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WAU STREET WATCH 


Bond Bulls Expect Rally 
To Keep Going All Year 

By ANISE C. WAIAACE 

N Nov York Tunes Service 

T* Although a growing number of invest- 
OMnt strategists behave the bond, q nnket rall y will 
trough the rest of the year, it appears to 
the vield ntfSTiwi a ^ resistance level last week. On Tuesday, 

SSXt Tre ““* bond dipped bdow 8 

^inflation numbers in the producer 
have dld not sead lower, as might 

percent™ aptcted ' and the long bond traded atayidd of 8.09 

piCTceTw^S 0x5 8 'P exoeat yield may be difficult to 

In fact, even the bond bulls 
think that yields may rise, or 

back up " temporarily before 

resuming the decline that be- 
in in late ' 


gan in late March when the 
yield peaked at 9.30 percent. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised to 
see the market back up first,” 
iaid Frederick Quirsfeld, 
* folio manager of the IDS 


Since March the 
30-year Treasury 
bond has had a 
total return of more 
than 17 percent. 

■ |d food ml^eapoIis, W who thinks the long bond’s yield 
could drop to 7.5 percent. “This might be a good place to take a 

next * sw wec * cs market participants will be faced with 
the looming presence of a huge upcoming supply of long-term 
bonds, and the sight of all those new issues could hah* pwdi m> 
yields. r r 

Bondh coders have enjoyed stunning investment returns this 
year. Indeed, since late March the 30-year Treasury bond has had 
a total return — interest income plus the price appreciation tf*«* 
occurs when yields fall — of more than 17 percent, ac c ordin g to 
the First Boston Corp. 

Y et the bulls believe that, the bond rally h«< more in store. In 
fact, after grudgingly accepting this rally, more strategists like 
Edward Hyman, vice chairman of C J. Lawrence, Morgan Gren- 
fell & Co. now believe that the yields on long bonds could drop 
7 percent by the year’s end. 


to 



HE DECLINE in inflation and the weakness in the econo- 
my suggest to them that interest rates will decline further 
and that the Federal Reserve will ease credit further, 
fl S i lrin g long-term bonds more attractive. 

A resumption erf the rally in bond prices ranW in turn be strong 
enough to attract buying from the individual and professional 
investors who were surprised by the decline in yields and who so 
far have mtiasad the move. 

“I don’t think this market is overbought," Mr. Hyman said. 

Indeed, Mr. Hyman and others printed out that a large 
number of individuals and professional investors have not yet 
benefited from the drop in long-bond yields. 

Dealers say the decline has been fueled by large purchases by 
foreign institutions, which rushed in when the dollar began to 
climb in value early tbi* year. 

In April and May, for instant*-., Japanese investors bought $24 
billion in foreign stocks and bonds, according to Robert V. 
Di Clemente, a director of research at Salomon Brothers, and 
dealers estimate that much of this buying was in Treasury 
securities. 

But for the most part, investors were caught off guard by the 
rally, and some even sold bonds when the move began. 

For inotatiof-, jn the first half of the year, individuals withdrew 
$8 billion from mutual funds that invest in government bonds 
and securities backed by the Government National Mortgage 
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U.S. Chip Group’s Lofty Goals Face a Japanese Roadblock 


By Andrew Pollack 

Neor York Tine Service 

SAN FRANCISCO —Analysis survey- 
ing the ambitious plans of UjS. Memories 
Inc. say that even if it meets its growth 
targets, the computer-memory chip con- 
sortium could snS faS short of its "Mm 
of significantly redndng American 
Jeace on Japanese semiconductor 
companies. 

U.S. Memories, which was set up last 
month by International Bnsincss Machinrs 
Corp. and ax other American electronics 
coaqasies, is counting on a level of growth 
achieved by only a handful of companies in 
history. 

It e xp ec ts to reach $1 b3Hon in revenue 


and be profitable within five years, said the 
company’s president, Sanford L Kane, a 
foster IBM executive. 

Attaining such targets would be a stun- 
ning success far an misprise that today 
exists largely on paper. The new company 
has yet to sign agreements with IBM to 
make its first products, choose a ate for 
manufacturing, raise a needed SI bUHom or 
more; or even win assurance from the gov- 
ernment that its existence does not violate 
antitrust laws. 

Bui even if 

is not clear whether the 5 percent 
percent of toe world memcryohip market 

that the company is s cclrir — ™* 1 — *- 

to achie ve the goals of its 


even if everything falls into place, it 
clear whether toe 5 percent to 8 


“The Japanese are still going to have 
substantial market power,” said Charles H. 
Ferguson, a researcher at toe Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. But he added 

that the start-up of UJ3. Memories was a 

step in the right directioo. 

The companies hacking ILS. Memories 
want it to provide a domestic source for 
dynamic random »«*« memory rhi n *. 
known as DRAMs, the main information 
storage device used in computers. 

Few if any of them are likely to get as 
modi as 10 percent of their chip needs 
from the new company. Their goal is to 
reduce the ability of Japanese chip compa- 
nies to act in a cartd-ukc fashion to keep 
supply tight and prices high. 


“It’s like North Slope oil.” said David 
Angel a semiconductor analyst with Data- 
quest Inc^ a San Jose, California, market- 
reseaxch company. “By bang a viable al- 
ternative source it should keep toe rest of 
the suppliers in check.” 

Most American chip makers abandoned 
the DRAM market several years ago in the 
face of stiff competition from Japan. 

Lower DRAM prices could make a sub- 
stantial difference for the large computer 
companies. Many leading computer mak- 
ers are expected to spend billions of dollars 
annually on memory chips by the time U.&. 
Memories enters toe market. 

Given such conditions, some analysts 
have said that a U.S. Memories large 
enough to force prices down could be a 


wise investment for the computer compa- 
nies backing it, whether or not it ever 
makes a profit 

They say. however, that U.S. Mcmorip 
will more likely be only a small factor in 
the market As a result, the company itself 
might thrive under the price umbrella set 
by the dominant Japanese chip makers — 
but it would have failed in its grander 
strategic mission. 

Mr. Kane is aiming to achieve both 
goals. He said he expected the company to 
be profitable by 1993 and to remain so as 
long as the Japanese do not drop lhdr 
prices below the cost of production, the 

See CHIPS, Page 13 



Drexel Closes 
Madrid Office 
Over Dealings 


CGCaptc 


One of Casino's siqiennarkeis b Paris: The company is part of a cross-border affiance that may be a blueprint for futrae cooperation. 

In EC Supermarkets 9 a Mixing of Flavors 


By Julie Sell 

let emotional Herald Tribute 

PARIS— Setting a kipper loan 
FjigKshnum and a camembert to a 
Frenchman woe, until recently, 
enterprises so fundamentally dif- 
ferent that Europe’s major food re- 
tailers thought they had tittle to 
gain from joining the pre-1992 
wave of mogns and business alli- 
ances. The trend is changing. 

As their major suppliers nuh to 
consolidate through acquisitions, 
retailers are sampting their neigh- 
bors’ recipes more frequently, albe- 
it with greater restraint than the 
food wholesalers. 

Takeover fights tike the recent 
battle for Gateway PLC, Britain's 
third-largest supermarket chain, 
have mace the biggest splashes, but 
it is increasingly common to find 


retailer* forging agreements to ben- 
efit from limited cooperation, with- 
out the costs of fuu mergers and 

»wpridlifl»w 

A cross-border affiance with po- 
tentially broads scope than most 
was unveiled recently by the retail- 
er Argyll Group PLC of Britain, 
Ahold NY of the Netherlands and 
Carinn of France. The three, each 
of which has a sizeable market 
share in its own country, an- 
nounced an agreement to explore 
cooperation in purchasing, market- 
ing production and development 
of new stores. 

“In a dynamic business, we aQ 
have to striv e for improvements," 
said Fritz Ahlquist, executive vice 
president of Ahold’s board. “We 
are all confronted with the same 
problems.” 

Executives and analysts said 


Time Stock Declines, 
Ruling Seen Standing 


there is no simple wot to overcame 
national differences, but European 
tastes are becoming more homoge- 
nized. Retailers hope to uncover 
that co mm on ground, in foods 
ran g ing from sah. drinks to pasta, 
and exploit it to lhar advantage. 

*Tt taka a bit of work to find out 
what does work,” said Andrew 
Brown, an analyst at Morgan Stan- 
ley International in London, “but 
the benefit is that you can save abt 
of money." 

Peter Howitt, director of corpo- 
rate development for Argyll, said 
each of the three wanted to expand 
and make its business more effi- 
cient “We want to develop cost 
benefits and to share them,” be said. 

Some analysts said the alliances 
are meant to bolster retailers* 
strength in the face of suppliers’ 
growing clout. 

Food manufacturers are reposi- 
tkxring themselves at a furious pace 
before the European Community 
mdd5 hs unified market from 


the rapid changes, and soaring 
prices, m the indnkry was set earlier 
this month, when toe French food 
group BSN announced toe sale of 
two nmts it bought a mouth 
earlier from RJR Nabisco Inc. ftp- 
sico Inc. agreed to pay $135 billion 
for the two British potato-mack 
makers, Walkers and Smiri«L 

“Food manufacturing is consob- 
* dating fairly rapidly," Mr. Brown 
<mid Through purchasing agree- 
ments, he noted, retailers can main- 
tain their “relative weight" vis-4- vis 
powerful suppliers in price negotia- 
tions. 

He said the recent spate of retail 
affiances was a kind of “throai- 
dearing, to say, ‘We’re not going to 
be kicked around.’ ” 

A variety of other retailers, in- 
cluding West German, Belgian, 
Man and Scandinavian compa- 
nies, have also formed purchasing 
agreements in the past few months. 

Retail executives denied that their 
primary motivation in forging ties 


1992. Takeovers tike the purchase was to play hardball with suppliers. 

PLC, the “We're not intent an being bully- 


Coupiled by On Staff From Dispatcher 

NEW YORK — Stock in Time 
Inc. continued to fall Monday, as 
observes said it was unfikdy that 
the Delaware Supreme Court 
would overturn a lower court’s de- 
riaoo to let Tme take over Warner 
Communications Inc. 

Tine’s share price was marked 
$435 lower to $141 at toe dose of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
having fallen $530 on Friday. 

Friday’s decision, by Judge Wil- 
liam T. Aflea of Delaware Chancery 
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BAT Shares 
Hold Steady 

Reuters 

PARIS — Stock in BAT In- 
dustries PLC held generally 
steady Monday, as France’s 
Basque Paribas and the Swiss- 
based parent erf Banque Bru- 
xelles Lambert said they were 
the 


led by Sir James 
that has bid £13.2 billion 
($2132 biffiaa) for BAT. 

The shares dosed 1 penny 
lower at 879 pence on toe Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. 

A spokesman for 
me Finandfcre de Paribas i 
“We are 


part 

discs 


in the bid. Very a 
scussions are under way.' 


A spokesman for Pargesa 
Holding SA, Lambert's par- 
ent, said in Geneva tom it was 
thinking about" joining Sir 
jama’s group. 

There were also reports thai 
Genera] Electric Co. of Britain 
ami toe Agndti family of Italy 
— which controls Fiat SpA — 

might join the group. 


Court, de alt a potentially fatal blow 
to Paramount Commun ication* 
Inc.’s $122 Whan hostile bid for 
Time, by allowing Time to proceed 
with the Warner deaL Time Warner 
Inc. would be the world's largest 

Although Paramount immedi- 
ately appoled the decision and se- 
emed a 10-day iqunction pending 
a Supreme Court ruling, lawyers 
and Wall Street experts said that 
they believed it was relatively un- 
Hkdy thai toe higher court would 
overturn the deci s ion. 

Meanwhile, Tme announced 
that as of Monday it held 14.7 mo- 
tion Warner shara and wu extend- 
ing the expiry date of its tende r 
offer to July 24. 

If Tme wins in spite of the 10- 
day stay, its stock, which traded 
just above $180 after Paramount 
raised its Tme offer to 5200 a 
share, wQl fall to around $130 to 
$135, traders forecast. 

Several suggested that Para- 
mount might try to over the 
combined company, but several 
others mam tamed that the huge 
debt burden of the Time-Warner 
combination would protect it 

Wall Street profits on toe three- 
way takeover battle are hard to 
gauge anoe it is difficult to deter- 
mine how much Time and Warner 
stock is held by arbitragers. 

The amount of Time stock held 
^arbitragers is estimated at 9 iuil- 
tion to 10 miffion shares, and the 
amount of Warner stock a mini- 
mum of 45 minion shares. The idea 
is tort speculators hold five to six 
shares of Warner for cadi share of 
Time. 

Snce the arbitragers are thought 
to have paid an average of about 
$165 a snare for Time, they would 
have a loss of $21 a share, or $189 
mDtioo- 


last year of Rowntree 
British candy company, by Nestlfc 
SA of Switzerland have created 
powerhouses: Nestlfc became the 
world’s second-largest confectioner 
as a result of the deaL 
A transaction that demonstrated 


boys,” said Mr. Howitt. 
which owns Safeway 
in Britain, also has the Presto, Gal- 
braith, Lo-Cost, Cordon Bleu, Li- 

See RETAIL, Page 13 



The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Drexel Burn- 
ham Lambert Inc. dosed its office 
in Spain on Monday after deter- 
mining that it had improperly sold 
to private institutions shares in the 
Spanish state ofi company that 
were intended for individual inves- 
tors. 

Drexel, which has agreed to 
{dead guilty to U3. securities law 
violations and revamp internal 
compliance procedures, said it shut 
toe office independently of an in- 
vestigation by Spanish officials 
into the stock sales, made during a 
partial privatization of Repsol SA 
earlier this year. 

“We said some time ago that the 
new Drexel would not countenance 
improper behavior, and we meant 
it," sud Dread’s chief executive, 
Fred Joseph, in a statement 

The firm last year agreed to 
plead guilty 10 six felonies and pay 
a record $650 million to settle UJ>. 
securities law violations stemming 
from the government's crackdown 
on Wall Street crim e. 

Drexel said it had determined 
ihu its Sp fraiah affiliate , DBL Cap- 
ital Markets Espada SA in Madrid, 
used the nam es of 400 individual 
investor* to obtain 97,600 shares of 
Repsol but sold toe stock to a few 
private institutions instead 

Tie investment firm, which has 
offices worldwide, said aQ but 
17,815 of the shares went to institu- 
tional clients and the rest went into 
a trading account at DrexeL The 
firm saklit made $123,069 in com- 
missions and trading profits on the 
transaction. 

Spain’s National Securities 
Commission alleged that Drexel 
falsified documents during Rep- 
sol’s offer of 79.75 million shares, 
or more than 26 percent of the 
capital, at 1,700 pesetas ($1433) 
each — a more than 135 billion- 
peseta deaL The shares were sold to 
400,000 investors worldwide from 
April 20 to May 6. 

In a filing with Spanish securities 


regulators, Drexel requested a 
block of toe shores worth about $60 
milium and said they would go to 
the 400 individual investors. But 
officials said that on May 1 1. toe 
first day of public trading, Drexel 
improperly sold toe shares to the 
private institutions. 

Spanish regulators said last week 
that some of the 400 investors, 
mainl y friends and relatives of 
Drexel employees, were unaware 
that thdr names had been used as 
nominees for toe stock in RepsoL 

Drexel could be fined up to five 
times toe profit on toe transaction 
in the case, according to reports 
from Spain. Criminal chaty g also 
are possible. 

Drexel said that Drexel Espafla 
officials waited 10 days before idl- 
ing the parent company tort Span- 
ish authorities had requested infor- 
mation about the transaction. 


Prudential 
Trims Deal 

The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Pruden- 
tial-Bache Securities Inc will 
buy the retail brokerage of- 
fices and customer accounts of 
Thomson McKinnon Inc. in a 
transaction announced Mon- 
day that replaces a previously 
planned merger. 

Prudential called off its plan 
to purchase the entire firm, 
whmh could have created the 
nation’s third-largest broker- 
age, after a reported $80 mil- 
lion difference between liabil- 
itics and assets was discovered 
in Thomson McKinnon's re- 
cords. 

Prudential-Bache will take 
over Thomson McKinnon’s 
154 branch offices and 2,000 
brokers. 


Notice 

U.S. 575,000,000 

1C Industries Finance Corporation 

Guaranteed Boating Rate Notes due 1991 

in accordance with the provisions of the Notes, nodes is hereby 
given that tor the Interest Period from July 14, 1989 to January 12, 
1990 the Notes wfil cany an interest rate of 9fo% per annum. The 
interest payable on the relevant Interest payment date January 12, 
1990 against Coupon No. 21 wf& be U.S, $45.82. 

By: The Chase Ma n ha tt an Bank, 

National Association, New York 
Fiscal Agent 

July 14, 1989 


G 


CHASE 
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Report 


• US Iwreaaqirt Report (lnTl cgtian) fa the 
Aral newsletter lo focos primarily an the 2 
malar forms of UiTrstracnls. The US- Dollar 
block and the imcnuuwrial bond mart els. We 
are also the first to provide definite solution 
proposals. 


rrcouncadaliBQK at hrtfnmliainl bonds and 
US stock*. In addition, we offer ■ free adri- 
sntj service t» onr sabsaibera. 


New Era for Wall Street 


and the Dollar! 


Now is tout best chance ever to Invest 
in dollar ^ Bnt Only ifvnn invest wisely . 
'■ es 


la the tw o minnte siriakw yoo to read 
these lines, we will show you how v on 
can urvest in the dollar, on Wall Street 

but how to sensibly allocate your money 
and achieve extra-high returns in result. 


* 1. We were right 
about Wall 
Street-rallv ! 


★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

The performance of onr USIR stock 
^ Portfolio h as been most impressive: 

★ - Our conservative nnrtfolio hat grown 
•4r 109,6 % since Jan. L 1987. By comparison: 
i The Dow-Jones-Index increased 25,3%. 

I - Since the Dec. 4. 1987 “post-crash-low” 
w our aggressive growth portfolio gained 
Tfr- 95,6%. The dow only increased by 34,5%. 
Jl- In other w ords: You could have doubled 
? raw moner g boa, USIR portfolios 
w years! And; 

*W Dollar investments have never been as 
» cheap as they are today. - On a real value 
as wefl as on a currency basis. 

★ Si ffll IBfitiafe n» IJS Stocks and 
-jt; other Dollar investments more success- 
jl. tolly if tod also build an a solid base of 

. high-yielding internaHnnai hnnds. This 
W provides both diversification and_a 

★ Sternl y Bow of fresh cap ital for reinvest: 
^ Bent in other vehicles. 

x To help yon hnild this import? "* ^ 

"v US In vestment Report has created a 

★ uni true new concert; The USIR Bood- 
^ Currency -Mix. 


2. The best time 
to bay bonds! 

With an international BoBd-Cnrrencv- 
Mbc von can ensure yourself a potential 
anonal yield of 13% to 42% p.a, USIR 
hac crea ted two models: 

J) intermediate-term combinations of 
bonds denominated in selected major 
currencies which can yield 13% to 15% 
in today’s market We can show you 
how to. leverage them with borrowed 
capital to earn as much as 29% p.a. 

2) Long-term bond-currency combina- 
tions of international bonds mating 
in 10 years or longer on which y 0 u on 
earn up to 500%, or 30% p. a.’ And 
40% p.a. if leveraged win, borrowed 
capitaL 

(These approximate returns are based on 
cuirent prices, which, of course, are 
subject to change.) 


Pins: W e offer a free inter natinMi hnmt 
advreor v service to all onr snhsCTihere. 
That means, if you have any questions 
concerning our bond recomendations 
you may call us at any time. 

3. Bay onl y real 
expert advice! 

ILS. Investment Report - hgtgniatiooal 
edition - is on blished twice a month hv 
sfep enfet and EnroueBn 

torm ent experts based in New York 
and 7.nrfrn Our business is the research 
and publication of timely profitmaking 
U.S. investment ideas and information 
for our subscribers. 

If you wish to enjoy the kind of bond 
and stock market results cited above, and 
receive biweekly recommendations from 

experienced in ternational investment 
experts with track recorris_ 

send us the coupon below. 


I E5 REPORT along with 


understand that there is no obligation. 


copies i 
a subscription form. I 


NAME:_ 


ADDRESS:. 


Orcontact^us 722^-1^97^^ 
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Dow Jones Bond Averages 
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Utilities 

industrials 


Market Safes 



NYSE Diary 


Advanced 
Declined 
Unchanged 
Total issues 
New Hloiw 
Now Lows 


Clast Pr«v. 

757 81? 

ns “* 

1986 199* 

tf 


NYSE Index 


Ca mnasHt 

industrials 
Transp- 
ut i mm 
FJnoiw* 


Hhib Law am ChVo 
185J9 1*4*9 Its 37 + DJ1 
222.15 22039 22105 +458 
1780? 177.13 17808 + 1.74 
9039 9071 9080—0.17 
13020 15773 15840 -044 


Odd-Lot Trading in N.Y. 


Buy Seles •Sb'rt 

July U «MM 8347T7 246,142 

Jut* 13 WJ3S K746) 44473 

July 12 305*50 592,197 BSJM 

July 11 460*88 390020 23060 

July 10 »S0fl 520576 S720 

•Included in the solas (tsurss 



AMEX Diary 


fio The Associated Press 


Dow Jones Averages 


Open NM Lew Last do 

Indus 2S4204 256182 253545 S5X49 — 1J3 
Trans 1208.12 12X64 T3C243 1239.30 + 1074 
Util 71573 717J0 71023 21074— 0.17 

GomP *84.73 997.74 961.0 99223+ 4J3 
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Standard & Poor's Index 
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»L3. Car Output Nears Decade’s Low 
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DETROIT — U.S. automakerf 
““Sparta- production sctedules 
bb approachmg the low for the dts 


5a f ” fl * nation tf 

pj^ttriy 1980s, the trade publication 


0 X 


* Aulomotwe News said Monday. 
The poWicaiioa said that only 
the production plans of Japanese 
transplant automakers are keeping 
the overall American figure tor the 
duarter from drawing to the tow 
fw the decade of L26 miHioa units. 
Automotive News estimated 


thffd-qnarte production at 3.47 
minimi units. The three nugor U-S. 
antomakers plan to buOd 1.18 mD- 
non cars, while transplant opera- 
tots are set to build 286,000 cars. 

The third-quarter production 
plans are slightly below the 1.49 
naflion cars produced in the third 
quarter of 1988. 

The figures reflect the slow sales 
and rising inventories that axe 
plaguing U.S. automakers this 
year. Several carmakers have 
scheduled tonger-than-usual shut- 


Hanson Sells Cummins Stake 


Return 

COLUMBUS, iwBiwia — Cum- 

- mins Engine Co. said Monday that 
. J. Irwin Miller, the company's see* 

cmd-rankmg executive; and his sis- 
ter had purchased more than 1 mil- 
lion shares of Cummins’s common 
stock from Hanson Industries Inc. 
for 572 millkjn, substantially in- 
• creasing (heir holding in Cummins. 

Cummins said Mr. MBler, chair- 
maa of the executive and financial 

- committees, and aonrantfp e. 

£ad flwa ew&angpd the 
1,043.000 shares they bought for 
$67 nuffiOT principal of new Cum- 
mins notes. Mr. Miller, his wife 
Xenia, and Ms. Tangeman ex- 
changed their present Inklings of 
^ Cummins common — 580,269 
'shares — for new pre feu e d stock, 
valued at $37 nriniem. 


rnniming hag about 10.7 Tniltinn 

shares outstanding. 

The Miller family members gave 
Cummins a right or first refusal cat 
their notes, prefer r ed and any com- 
mon stock received cm conversion. 


components and power systems, 
was founded in 1919 by Mr. 
Motor's and Ms. Tangeman’s great 
unde and grandmother. 

Morgan Stanley & Co. advised 
die Cummins board rtm* the new 
notes and preferred have an aggre- 
gate market value essentially equiv- 
alent to the aggregate value of the 
Cummins stock, based on Friday's 
dosmg price of $64.50 a share. The 
stock f efl S230 to $62 in Monday 
trading. 


downs for changeover to produc- 
tion of 1990 modds and have set 
the shutdowns earlier than aonuaL 

Automotive News said that Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., the industry 
leader, is scheduled to build 

623.000 cars in the third quarter, 
the lowest for the automaker in 
more den a decade and 100,000 
fewer cars than it bmh last year. 

Fred Motor Ca plans to build 

376.000 autos, up from 360,198 last 
year, but many analysts predict 

that Ford will have to trim produc- 
tion. The manufacturer has sched- 
uled temporary layoffs at its Chica- 
go and Atlanta plants due to a lack 
of dealer orders for its Taurus and 
Sable models. 

Chrysler Corp. is expected to 
build 181,000 autos this quarter, 
down from 194,200 last year and 
the fewest at Chrysler since 1980. 
■ Ford Extends Incentives 

Ford Motor said that it has add- 
ed its best-sefling Mercury Marquis 
and Fred Crown Victoria large car 
models to its incentive program, 
along with the Bronco sport-utility 
vehicle, Reuters reported from 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

The two large cars carry rebates 
of $1,000 earn, while the Bronco 
has a $750 rebate. 

Ford said the three vehicles are 
not eligible: for the automaker’s 
low-interest financing program 
that is being offered on 18 other 
modds and nms through July 31. 
However, rebates on the models 
w31 be offered indefinitely. 


P&G to Contest 


Sale of Camp 
ToBenchiser 


The Associated Pros 


MADRID — Procter & 
Gamble Co. said Monday it 
had begun legal action against 
Camp FAbrica SA following 
reports that the Spanish deal- 
ing products company bad 
been sold to a West German 
company, Benckiser GmbH. 

Proctor & Gamble claimed 
to have a signed sales agree- 
ment with Camp valued at 
31.7 billion pesetas ($264.1 
million). The repotted pace 
paid by Benckiser was 36 bit- 
lion pesetas. 

The Spanish representative 
of Procter & Gamble, 
Eduardo Baca, called the Sit- 
uation “an Rurti^ptv; financial 
scandal.” He did not indicate 
where the legal challenge 
would take place, however. 

Mr. Baeza said Proctor & 
Gamble, which is based in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, had con- 
cluded a sales agreement with 
Camp in June that included a 
down payment of 1.5 billion 
pesetas. 

Camp, based in Barcelona, 
claims to control between 20 
and 25 percent of Spam's de- 
tergent market. Its main wash- 
ing-machine brand is Colon. 


Mond ay 

NYSE 


Tobies include me notkMWide Prices 
optoihe dosing on Wall street 
and do Mrt reflect kite trades elsewhere. 
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CHIPS: U.S. Group Is Facing a Japanese Challenge 


(Continued bom first finance page) 


!e also sad he expected the 
company to become a significant 
supplier of DRAM chips within a 
few years. 

U5. Memories, which is to even- 
tually employ as many as 24)00 
people, is going after 5 percent to 8 
percent of the world market for the 
next generation of memory chips, 
the four-megabit DRAM, wmch 
stores four million bits of informa- 
tion. 

That would about double the 
U.S. companies^ share of the 
world market in the early 1990s, 
assuming American ampheiTS have 
the same market share then as they 
do now of the one-megabit market 

**It*s as much as you could expect 


io 


accomplish in a limited amount 
of time,” Mr. Kane said. 


He and other industry executives 
say the situation will be better than 
h looks at first glance. For one 
thing, a IS percent share of the 
world DRAM market translates 
into a healthier 30 percent of do- 
mestic needs, assuming no chips 
are exported. 

In addition, executives said, UJ3. 
Memories would not be the only 
effort aimed at reducing depen- 
dence on Japan. Motorola Inc. of 
Schanmburg, fflinois, is to be pro- 
duemg in larger volumes by then, 
along with Semens AG of West 
Germany and perhaps some South 
Korean companies. 

U.S. Memories has plenty of 
hurdles to snnnoum first, though. 
It has set an ambitious schedule to 
break ground on a new plant by the 

ing chips licensed from iSlM^by 
mid- 199 1. A second plant will be 
suited before the first is completed 
and is expected to come an fine in 


1992, followed by a third in 1993. 

U.S. Memories expects to need 
from SI b£[&mto$12lslfionforits 
start-up costs, wjth half the money 
coming in equity investments from 
computer and semiconductor com- 
panies and half to be borrowed. 

The federal government will not 
be asked to contribute directly, 
only to grant antitrust clearance 
and perhaps to guarantee some of 
the loans. 

The company, however, antici- 
pates that state and local govern- 
ments, eager to attract its factories, 
will offer some money and other 
incentives. 

Companies tbai participate will 
be asked to buy from 1 percent to 
10 percent of the equity, represent- 
ing investments of S5 milli on to S5C 

rnilKfl n- 

Seven companies have signed on 
as charter investors, including Dig- 
ital Equipment Corp., Hewlett- 
Packard Co., Intel Corp„ Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices Inc., 
National Semiconductor Corp., 
LSI Logic Carp, and IBM. 

They have agreed to buy stakes 
that amount to less than 50 percent 
of the total needed. This implies 
that 10 or more additional compa- 
nies must be enticed to invest. 

Investors must buy portions of 
the t-hip production equal to half 
their equity stakes. Tins provision 
will ensure UJL Memories wifi 
have customers for half its output. 
For instance, a company with 10 
percent equity stake will be re- 
quired to take 5 percent of the 
output, at prices that are guaran- 
teed to be competitive. 

Another 25 percent or so of the 
chips will be set aside for the inves- 
tors to buy, at their option. The 
remaining 25 percent of the drips 
axe to be sold on the open market. 


Makers of computers and other 
electronic equipment that are in- 
vestors in U.S. Memories are ex- 
pected to use its chips in their own 
equipment. Semiconductor compa- 
nies that axe investors, such as Ad- 
vanced Micro Devices and Nation- 
al Semiconductor, wifi be able to 
resell the DRAMs, filling holes in 
thdr product fines. 

But US. Memories' output will 
be spread among so many investors 
that the company is destined to be 
a relatively minor supplier for any 
large chip user or distributor. 

Sufi, every little bit may help. 
Industry officials said Japanese 
companies have been using 
DRAMs as a lever to win other 
semiconductor business, especially 
dining the severe shortage of the 
chips last year. For instance, a Jap- 
anese concern might offer to sell a 
computer maker DRAMs if the 
company would also buy semi cus- 
tomized chips. 

In addition, having control of 
memory chips has helped the Japa- 
nese companies to gain market 
share in computers, a far larger 
business than the semiconductors. 

U.S. Memories expects to be a 
year to two years behind the Japa- 
nese tn reaching markets with its 
four-megabit chip. The company, 
however, has already begun think- 
ing about future generations of 
products. 

By the time U.S. Memories 
brings up iu third production line 
for four-megabit chips in 1993. the 
industry is expected to be shifting 
to the next generation, the 16- 
megabit chip. 

Mr. Kane said the company was 
likely to license a 16-megabit de- 
sign from IBM because it was too 
late to start to design such a chip. 


Dow to Buy 
Large Stake 
In Marion 


Reuters 


KANSAS CITY, Missouri — 
Marion Laboratories Inc. said on 
Monday that Dow Chemical Co. 

will buy a controlling interest in it, 

in a deal that values Marion at 55.7 
billion. 

The deal is among the largest in 
the history of the U^ pharmaceu- 
tical industry, which is undergoing 
a wave of consolidation as compa- 
nies face suffer competition. 

Under an agreement in prinaplc 
between Dow and Marion, Dows 
Mcrrell Dow Pharmaceuticals toe. 
subsidiary wifi make a tender offer 
Tor about 39 percent of Marion’s 
common stock at $38 a share, Mar- 
ion said in a statement. 

Marion has about 150 uulhon 
shares outstanding. After the 
tender is completed, Dow and Mar- 
ion will swap shares, which will 
result in Dow owning about 67 per- 
cent of Marion's then-outstanding 
shares, the company said. 

In the nine-moo ih period to 
March 31, Marion earoedS157 mil- 
lion on sales of $6693 million. 

Earlier this year. Smith Kline 
Beckman Corp. and Britain's Bee- 
■. -bam Group PLC agreed to merge 
in the biggest deal in pharmaceuti- 
cal history. 

In a separate agreement with 
Dow, Ewing Kauffman, his wife 
and certain family trusts which 
own in the aggregate approximate- 
ly 23 percent of the shares of Mar- 
ion indicated they will support 
these transactions. 


RETAIL; Despite Different National Tastes, EC Supermark^s Joining Forces 


(Continued from first finance page) 

quorsave and Winterschladen 
tradenames. 

Malcolm MacLachlan. an ana- 
lyst with UBS/ Phillips A Drew in 
London, said the areas for poten- 
tial cooperation between Argyll, 
Ahold and Casino — the compa- 
nies d»wn their talks are still “ex- 
ploratory” — were much broader 
than purchasing alone. 

In fact, after announcing their 
plans for cooperation, the trio un- 
veiled further ties solely for pur- 
chasing with Ikea of Sweden, Mi- 
gros of Switzerland and Dansk 
Supennarked A/S of Denmark. 
Mr. Howitt said he saw potential 
for the inclusion of other retailers 
in tins specific group. 

The possibilities for greater co- 
operation among the three care 
companies might include product 
distribution, Mr. MacLachlan said. 
If several companies were buying 
orange juice from Spain, for exam- 
ple, they could arrange to send a 
single track to pick up the product 
and make a delivery run through 
several countries. 

Cooperation in production could 
involve using manufacturing facili- 
ties of Casino, Mr. MacLachlan 
said. The French company current- 
ly makes about 50 percent of its 
own-label products — - items such 
as jams, jeffies and chocolates — 
but the analyst said its production 
sites have been “undennilizBd” for 
years. 

Executives with Ahold and Ar- 
gyll said their companies might 
agree to sdl goods made in Camo 
plants, as long as it remained an 
efficient, high-quality supplier. Mr. 
Ablquisl said they coula lake “a 
kind of first option” on such goods. 

Casino, wmch is controlled by 
the Guichard family of Saint 
Etienne, France, has raised a signif- 
icant amount of money in recent 
months to upgrade its facilities, 
Mr. MacLachlan said. 

The company had sales of 35 5 
billion francs ($5.47 bOHon) in 
1988. It operates comer stores, su- 
permarkets and hypermarkets and 


bolds large stakes in the Freetime 
and Quick fast-food chains. 

Antoine Guichard, the 
executive responsible for the coop- 
erative agreement, was not avail- 
able fra* comment The Gmchards. 
who hold about a 30 percent stake 
in Casino, have a tight rein on oper- 
ations through a sort of limited- 
partaenirip arrangement. Individ- 
uals can be elected to or voted off 
the company's board only by the 
nrmnimnntt dwrisipn of existing 
board members, almost all of 
whom are members of the Gui- 
chard family. 

Significant differences in the 
food retailing industry among vali- 


ent ways. British stores emphasize 
customer service, while France has 
developed giant hypermarkets with 
goods at significantly lower prices. 

The companies' operating mar- 
gins «l«n vary significantly. 

Argyll posted a whopping 5J 
percent margin in the fmanrfjii year 
ended Marcn31, Mr. Brown said. 
“ Argyll's margin is destined to go 
up, in my view, but not because of 
this agreement,” he added. 

Ahold, on the other hand, had a 
margin in 1988 of about 21 percent 
on its operations in the Netherlands, 
the analyst said, and Casino also 
had a lower margin than ArcylL But 
even their levels are high tor US. 


f In a dynamic business, we all have to 
strive for improvements. We are ail 
confronted with the same problems.' 

Fritz AUqm&t, executive vice preaideut, Ahold NV. 


ous countries mean that it will lake 
time for companies to discover and 
benefit from cross-border coopera- 
tion, analysts and executives said. 

“European cooperation is not an 
easy tiring" said Hein Hakker, a 
retailing analyst with Barclays de 
Zoete Wedd in Amsterdam. 

Differing consumer tastes are 
one complication, despite the in- 
creasing homogenization of prod- 
ucts on store shelves. As one 
French analyst put it: “English 
people don’t Kke the same products 
that French people like.” 

In addition, there are differences 
in p lanning constraints and fimits 
cm the size of stores that complicate 
in store design and 
ing. Mr. MacLachlan said 


ma 


Italy, far example, has a relatively 
underdeveloped food-retailing in- 
dustry, domina ted by small “mom- 
and-pop” operations that have 
blocked the construction of larger 
stores through thdr influence cm 
local planning boards. 

Also, retailers have chosen to de- 
velop their home marke t s in differ- 


standards, where supermarkets op- 
erate oo notoriously low margins 
hovering around 1 to 2 percent 
It is because of thdr differences, 
as well as the high costs of opening 
new stores and already advanced 
development of certain national 
markets, that Europe's food retail- 
ers are unlikely in the near future to 
plunge headlong into & round of 
international mergers. 

So why attempt cross-border co- 
operation? 

In the case of Argyll, Ahold and 
Casino, the major benefits they 
hope to gain are cost savings and a 
chance to learn about foreign mar- 
kets. Each of them also has individ- 
ual reasons Tor entering the alli- 
ance, according to Mr. Brown. 

He termed the cooperative agree- 
ment “a slightly offensive move for 
Ahold and Casino, and a defensive 
move for Argyll.” 

Argyll, he said, has a reputation 
for being tough with its suppliers 
and dose to its customers. For it, 
the accord is “a hedge against the 
day when it is less strong versus its 


competitors.” The company's sales 
in the year ended March 31, 1989, 
totaled £3 j billion ($5.65 billion). 

Ahold is Holland's largest gener- 
al food retailer, with about one- 
third of the domestic market. It had 
1988 sales equivalent to S3.5 bil- 
lion, more than 40 percent of which 
was generated by the company’s 
U.S. operations, including the Bi- 
La Giant Food Stores and First 
National Supermarkets chains. 

Yet Ahold could be stronger, 
said Mr. Brown: The Dutch con- 
cern could “benefit from Argyll's 
mentality” In his view, the British 
company’s executives “don't seem 
to leave many pennies on the table 
when they deal with suppliers.” 

For Casino, a company that is 
looking to grow, the accord pro- 
vides potential new outlets for its 
food products. Improved manufac- 
turing maigfriB could help boost its 
operating margin. 

Casino is also spreading its fed- 
ere elsewhere: Shortly after the ties 
with Argyll and Ahold were an- 
nounced, Casino said it and Rinas- 
rente SpA of Italy, a diversified 
retailer, would found a joint orga- 
nization to develop supermarkets 
in Europe and the United States. 

The benefits they may draw from 
the agreement could portly explain 
the companies' varying degrees of 
enthusiasm about the accord. 

Mr. Hakker said that “Ahold 
sees itself as the coordinator of tins 
agreement,” and is keen for closer 
ties. He said the Dutch retailer had 
mentioned the possibility of an 
eventual merger of the three com- 
panies. It suggested cross-share- 
holdings as an interim measure, but 
that idea was ngected by Argyll. 

Ahold’s Mr. Ahfquist, hinting at 
the potential for closer links in the 
future, said: “We are starting going 
steady. Then we might put a ring 
on the finger." 

Mr. Howitt was more restrained. 
Any specific deals, be said, will 
develop “for sound commercial 
reasons, as opposed to emotional 
ernes." 
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W* 0741 9927 99 J7 
9* W47 9M4 10OM 
i 9922 


8* 16419807 99.12 
9* 10-12 mzjuejj 
Mb 2149KL50IL9 


Dev Fin Carp »teF 


DraktaerFln* 


Flnt 


lotaRtvEf Aaora 
i UAlhly) 


End 003151 
Enin 
EX) MOV 96 
FenwteMov*? 
FemwteM 
FtmtrFwOOcin 
RFtemtagPetp 
Fortune HH- 92 
Full Bonk Fra) J»92 
FuaSkFrcd Jtne91 
Fufi Bk Fred 3*091 
GzbPRp 

GIAmer'NUISwn 
HHI Samuel Peru 
Hera Kora Pan>i 
Hang Kano Pam 2 
HeraKoraPetpS 
HauaetaoU junta 
Hydro OJIMBilyl 
Hydro Peru 
HtaMAtayOI 
lrofcTO1998Jun 


■My* 

Jp MOW) 11974607 

kHT 

LteWftPBPl. 


10* 2H9 mioious 

10* 15-11 WJ5 9675 
*15 U4B «UB Bite 
99k 2240 SUB MXO 
100101419957 99X7 
9* 11-11 9108 UUO 
10* 23-10 I01X6M1.I6 
MB* 2941 1O0L21MU 
99b 08-11 100X710017 
9X 3141 <922 99X2 

T* 10-111005310043 

7ft 2549 99J9JOOOB 

9038 H-lt 1902710037 

9* 20-13 10O27U822 
Ift* 2941 100JB1JO4I 
HH JF07WJB 1 0015 
l«tv 20-11 B1.75 1275 
10* 2741 <9 JB RUB 

942 2747 9903 99J0 
9fa 27-12 HIWMB09 
9* ZM8 99X1 99X* 
«1b 1H1 910 89211 ft 
Hft ZHII >O80fWft19 
9* JO-11 «5D 9050 
io* 1746 nos sira 
9* 0B498WIBta 
9ft 1V10 6Z50 8UO 
9X5 2649100X5100.15 
2*47 99X5 99X5 
i«ft lift 9525 9SJ5 
09k 00-11 99X6 99176 
897 16-13 NX6 9136 
9* 30-11 99 J4 9934 
9* 3 M2 100751 am 


9* 


IMI3374B87J0 


asatsi « 

MHsubisftFralJiinTl 

«UHulFin07(Cn>] 
Miaul Finje 
MonGronfenterp 
jpMaraan 1997 Dec 

sSs." 

£S53‘“ ! 

SBS«% 

Zealand Aug 93 

Near Zealand 4«nH 
HartlteattsavinoiH 
rartneod 5ataaos95 
PortwriOoen 
Ovebee Octal 
Wo 94 _ 

Rente uvM 

RMneooutencPorp 

RoitadUM»Pon 

ROsPcni 

romF Trust Sfpxj 
saitonw Ob Fred 91 
Santa BorearoAmM 
sontaBartwoSooB* 

stess* ,,,# 

SocGuHbvn 
Steno Chart Pone 
Start Chart Parol 
SjataOwetPina 
State cranpeirt 


9ft 31-12 37. 

10ft 2049 8725 88X5 


SS 


9.143 13-12 8613 H42 I 

fS! 


18* 114918X7 99.fi 


pil 

a 81188 sg 

IflUf TtSmM 

pHsa 

IsfSSSS? 

SJ S48I9JBTO805 
n 15-ti joasnoax! 
9* ]*fi UM Mm 
lift 38-0* 8250 SS 

« u-tttt-ssvw 

» S-U99J5 nuaj 

JS 53115 . 1 s 

1 9*1 2M09M0 MU5 
“Bl- „10O.U1B0J3 
■ 2148 98X0 fOK 
1 1849 99JS10& 

’"SSS&KS 

*713 flfrfi 8)75 1425 

i6ft o*n mo isxo 


r/Mat. 


Coupon Next Bid AM 


5tiBk NMFeMI 
» Bk Victoria Pena 
Tolvo Kabe97ICoM 
ToM 92/04 
Toklio hi *2/96 
Tokuoin 97(Cop] 
UkSanrti 
VtrebiMsf July 91 
Welts Foroo 1997 Sep 
Wen* Fargo 19*2 
WOdSFarpoTM 
WfHsFWpofiW 
well Fargo 1997 Feb 
Weils Fora 1998 
WastaaePerp 
WoodUdf Finance 97L 
WcoOsMa Fhwnca 97F 
WcctaBk Parp 
VoMtema*7lCap) 


9* HOI W042H652 
Mb 17-10 9U0 9550 
19 V* 1541 99 JS 10043 
W 33-1) MU5MU5 
18* 2W9 HB2B1IUB 
W* 11-18 100X0106X8 
9* 3849 HXU610029 
9J2S 347 19X8 99J8 
9Vj 2949 99.W99JS 
96 IV47 9901 H0J5 
9ft 31-07 90X0 <0X5 
fft IM999J797X7 
10ft 164899X81925 
10* 1540 9905 9920 

MN32M9I7JS88S 

10ft 2647 9MB 9IJS 

w 3V0I raunoftio 
Bxn 1549 970j moo 
nb 3340 wumoaso 


Pounds Sterling 


1 naer/ Mat. 

Sri Mart Motes Hoi 
AftOer Nor 93 Gb 

ffiKSSS 66 

CM Mart Sac N01A1 
Coll Atari Sac Hal A3 
gj*WSoewo}A3 

mar 

M-^+wastArata 

Afl + UlcAaoM 
AU + UjCApr» 

M + Laic Now *3 
Atl + LeicJtaM 


Cnoaoq Next BM AM 
14202841 99X6 mil 
}«b 65-1518013100.18 
13ft - 100X0100X5 

12ft 8M8 9906 9931 
J4ft3l4l 9937 10003 
UTCOSM 990R 99X0 
H3983W9 99X0 180X0 

513 ”■» 9*35 

H-11 9908 990S 

.87-11 Hoasmra 




WJLIMI 


"■JW 1 


AII + 

AO 4 Late Stall 93 

aSi 

BktartraoM 


BAlOT i JMd*lrM9| 

Brod4BteBAw98Cb 

BrWol+WastOel92 

K2SLt**S J wn 

B91mnalp93Ga 
Britannia HGb 
MtanMaFc69S 
OMUGh)uaMw*6 


nessT 


^fejS?!nail 

SBar» 

IB Oct 94 * 

IHNovM 

irttendM 

iS» 

msantii™ 

IP“ 

Sr. 

pssss 

TmcMoWHwu 

feNoWOecu 

Ti2liS«SSi2 n ' w 

lK&g^ bw 


SS 

«ft 3W9966WJ6 
2M9TO.18WS23 

mot 

u* 3048108.1610926 
M* 3149 99JV BUr 
M* 06-18106X71*011 
»• M47 ntjunui 

14* ssrffi 
MS 

sasss&i 

13* 2348 ttnxzmi? 

oxsautnmmai 

Hft 24481 


100J5WLK 
14* IMF 100071 00.I7 

14b 1849100200039 

*S 

pxson *837 98X7 
J4ft 2949 THLfiJmue 

uiSSSiSS’^a 

SS 

SS 

an«ai 

■ut33U9 Wlwvw 

««gJ4JKMWMs 
wasiaua 
0230147 taUBlSS 


/66oi 


CoopoaNaxt BM Alfcd 


T me Mon Mar 20 
Will Sep 13 
ina 2 Oct 14 

mi 3 nov u 
Nht40ct IS 
WProtenctal 6*006 
Hal Pravindal 02/99 
MM/AraBMUtam 
JtalDPwftteB/50d95 
ttataawhte B/SJ«M6 
tetlomrtd*B/SOc»6 
MHrZaataadt/Gb 
Hartiern RodiOcra 
Prudential 95 Gb 
RepdHolMoy 10 
MMgiJoiia 

texOSGb 

Stand Chart Pare Qb 
Tine *» OS Apr 15 
Tmc Ho OS Sep 15 
W«aMcb&nHflv9S 
•taoMch B/SJulw 
Yortj«r»a/5Ft6ta 
YttaMre 91/94 Gb 


UX632949 nauuuo 

14JWB49 100001*0.15 
132063147 1 00.1010025 
14* 3MI TO.I8M0J5 
1UW1-07 WUKIOOJI 
14* 2549 108JBWXU 
13 0848100X810005 

S m ■ 1002710007 

Ml io03uosa« 

US4- 1000110006 
14X0 3147 99X2 99X7 
Uft 2248 9975 10025 
13* - 1061110806 

14.1630749 WUOIOOlU 
n.47S2MB H6J0IRU5 
1332SX7-07 1002510040 
12ft 0848 97J0 90X0 
16* 3849 84X0 BSJ0 
13ft n-« 100X510045 
1452830-09 1^12810835 
13* 2048 100841000* 
MftO-IO lOOtalMUl 
13X381841 9901 99M 
14* 2949 99X6 1W58 


Deutsche Marks ~1 


Unr/Mat. 
DfesdnorFU 94/99 


fteoflmojui** 
EkJknU 


. ^ J» 

UbJta99 

AWrta9tDm 

g Of anno Mav *3 

“B™*»92rtSfOmJ 

BneV2<Dai] 

BgatanWiOm) 

GtKi9SJDtn) 

CwnMROdtS(Om) 

apa*” 

Due H Ph i 

S4SS" 

f«taod|Staa)98 

ta*tefis»?3DtTl 


6594 2847 9934 10081 
7 6541 10635 

tfrsraj 

6ft 204199X6' 

4ft 08411 
79b 29-131 
7* 39.131 
7* 31481 

m jo-111 

7* 25-10 9958 180X0 
7ft 15-17 WO081IC.H 
6* >7- 19 100091000 

«b - 1O058UBX6 

6ft 2049 1002910639 
7* 1841 9U6 99X0 
7* 29-08 100X010025 
TTv p-X 9807 WJ7 
7* MB HBX9108.19 
6594 2847 9935 10805 
6* 22481000210072 
£1 15-K HMX019OJ5 

7ft 3148 18X0 9900 
7ft 28-119900 99X8 
6* 31-07 9903 99J3 
7ft - 108X6)00.15 

7| 8! JW 106.121 00J7 
M 10-1199x2 9917 
7ft 
7* 


_ s 941Dm> 
RheMDm 
S4CPoc 9jPm 
SmiSui 97 (Dm) 

assssr 



2? 05-72 ! 

S 

7ft 3148 9862*9.12 


Japanese Yen 


Uraer/Mat 


■ Fancier Au9*»7 Yen 


CaapaaHext BM AHm 

mumuB 

4ft BMBVU.innoo 



: tener/MM. 

| BetatamMav9* 

J 5sma9JiEaf! 

1 Cr FonctrH lEcu) 
i JMff feral 
-. Italy 93 So, 

' PPCBR) 19S*st 97 Ecu 

' SteobainPeroEo 


Coupon Raarf gu Afft 

i 175 - „»J7 I Efi 
’ 3M099X6 10090 

7ft 

™ • fiHfoxe 




Ltd. 


I IT - 
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Season Season 







High 

Law 


Open 

High 

Law 

Close 

Cha 

HOGS (CMC) 







3080a lbs.- cents nor lb. 






56X0 

4570 

Jul 

47X0 

<7X0 

4770 

47X5 

+.15 

51X0 

4X25 

Aug 

4470 

45X0 

44X5 

4370 

+60 ! 

47X0 

3835 

Od 

3935 

40.10 

39X7 

39X0 

+80 

47X5 

3875 

Dec 

4275 

<2X0 

41X7 

42.15 

— X5 

4*1)0 

42.95 

Feb 

43X0 


43X5 

<160 

— XS 

45.10 

40.95 

Aw 

4175 

4175 

41X0 

41X0 

—70 

48.70 

44.15 

Jun 

4630 

4630 

4625 

4670 

—.10 

48.9S 

4675 

Jut 

46X0 

46X0 

46X0 

4670 

—.12 

Eat.Xaieo 

6X45 Prev.Sales 5X05 




Prev. Dav OfMMinr, 2W57 eWW 




PORK BELLIES (CME) 






40X00 Ibs.- 

6430 

cents per (b. 
*37 Jul 

2970 

2975 

28X0 

29X7 

-70 

5070 

mm 

Aua 

2870 

2U0 

2875 

28X5 

—.40 

61.60 

42X0 

Feb 

mo 

43X0 

42X0 

<275 

— X 0 

60X0 

42X0 

Mar 

43X0 

43X0 

4240 

42X2 

—JO 

60X0 

44X5 

May 

44X0 

44 80 

4370 

43.90 

—.15 

40.90 

4S.1t 

Jul 

4580 

45X0 

4470 

4470 

—JO 

55X0 

4X30 

Aug 

Jim 

4370 

42X0 

42X0 

— JO 

Est. Sales 

4798 Prev.Sales 3747 




Prev. Dav Open lot. 20X59 a FI 383 





COFFEE C(NYCSCE) 

37X00 lbs.- cents per lb. 

1SUS BSJS Jul 86X0 9000 

15270 BUS Son g7S0 9070 

149J0 ABO Dec 9050 9249 

146X0 91.75 Mar 912$ 95,50 

124-50 94-00 Mov 94.95 96X0 

13125 9M5 Jul 97» KM 

12000 9800 Sep 99JD 99J0 

10400 10100 Doc 101 JO 101.50 

Eat. Solas P rev. Soles 1024 

Prev. Dor open lot. 2*011 up 556 
jB 5UGARWORLD 11 (NYCSCE) 

■“ Iliooo Ibv cents oer in. 

14-70 145 Od IMS 14X3 

1100 100 Jon 

13.78 175 Mar 1195 1120 

1150 128 May 1271 UOS 

1148 10X5 Jul 11&8 T3J7 

1116 1140 OO 1145 1153 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 39X77 

Prev. Day Open Int. 2X513 off 67X93 
COCOA (NYCSCE) 

10 metric Ions- Soar ton 

1BSO 1127 Sep 1304 1335 

1735 1133 Dec 1323 1349 

1S35 1133 Mar 1D0 1315 

1465 1131 Mav 1343 1355 

1335 1154 Jul 1366 1300 

1343 1180 Sep 1392 1400 

Dec 

E si. Sales Prev. Sales 1IU54 

Prev. Day Open Int. 12.186 off 31 JM1 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

13,000 ita.- cents per ib. 

19500 137-143 Jul 171,00 17170 

1B773 13200 Sep 197-00 169 JO 

179 50 129X0 Nov 15250 15100 

17100 127-50 Jan 148X0 14625 

171.30 127.75 Mar 14475 14675 

169.00 15100 May 

Jul 

itoxo loOJOO Sep 

Nov 

Est. Salas Prev. Sales 2197 

Prev. Day Opmi Int. 8730 up 21 


AS. 90 8605 
87.10 8777 

89.90 90X8 

mo list 

9470 95^ 
97 JB 97J3B 
99 JO 9975 
101 JO 10200 


13J5 1177 
12)3 
1279 1X19 

1264 1104 

1257 1283 
1245 1252 


1297 1327 

1320 1345 

1339 1355 

1343 1368 

1365 1375 

1387 1390 

143 


16580 16580 
165.95 165.95 
149 JO 14970 
14550 14550 
14675 14450 
14370 
14170 
14170 
14370 


CATTLE (CME) 

40800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

7380 6580 Aug 71.95 7275 

7370 6630 Sn» 74 JO 74J0 

75J5 6X23 Oct 7580 7580 

7430 6280 Dec 7195 74J0 

7380 6980 Feb 7270 7117 

W-“S 7080 Apr 7375 7A15 

7290 6975 Jim 72 AM 7270 

71.75 6950 Aua 7«50 7180 

ESI. Sales 17.142 Prpv. Sales 22349 
Prev. Dov Open int. 79.177 off 258 

FEEDER CATTLE (CME) 

44800 itn^ cents per lb. 

8330 7565 Aug 8290 8157 

8X19 75J0 Sea 8260 mwi 

8380 75.00 OCt 8255 8380 

8150 76.60 Nov 8X90 8375 

83.75 77 JO Jan 8270 8373 

■1.90 7740 Mar 8170 8250 

8185 78.90 Apr 8175 8175 

8080 7875 Mov 8080 euxo 

Est. Sales 2918 Prov. Salas 2254 
Prev. Day Open Int. 12X57 aft 11 



Currency Options 


Jky17 

PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
Option & Strike 

Underlying Prtca Calls— Last Puts— Last 

jel Aue Sep Jul Ana Sea SUM 

Aestrathm DoOars-ccafsper ma. 

ADollr 72 errs 0.18 r 

7X66 73 s r 272 1 O r 

7X66 76 s bill 181 s r 1X6 


*1758 Bfittsb hmdscMi per mil. 

BPound 159 s r r 

J«-» 15292 s s r 

141-39 155 * r r 

141 79 160 1 278 r 

1609 162W S 172 r 

1609 165 S 085 1X5 

50X00 Canadian Dollan-ceatsgarunH. 

CDallr 82 % r 280 

8197 82Va S r r 

8377 83 S r 185 

8X77 839. S 054 r 

8357 84 Vi S 0.13 r 

5 M 8 0 Canacflon DOtlars-EiirapHn Style. 


s r 051 

s r 055 

s 0X5 r 

s 285 r 

■ «,S 477 

s 5.10 r 


r 0.15 
r 072 
r 033 
071 r 


Metals 


COPPER (COMEX) 

25800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

13850 73.70 Jul 10180 10630 1B110 10630 +50 

11455 11630 Aug 106 .DO +50 

13150 7430 S«P 10X80 10430 10250 105X0 +50 

126.08 7745 Dec 9830 101X0 9850 181.15 +133 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 4704 

Prev. Day Open Int. 5300 off 20X53 
ALUMINUM (COMEX) 

40300 lbs.- cents per lb- 

10430 8250 Jul 7730 +138 

Aug 7630 +JD 

10430 7930 Sep 7630 +3D 

9830 7825 Dec 7430 +38 

8250 8230 Jan 7430 +30 

8730 8730 Mar 7430 +JSn 

May 7430 +30 

9530 9550 Jul 7450 +50 

Sep 7430 +30 

Dec 7430 +30 

Jon 7450 +30 

Mar 7430 +30 

May 7450 +50 

Est Sales Prev.Sales 

Prev. Day Open Hit. 99 
SILVER ( COMEX] 

5300 trovaz.- cents per troy ox 
9858 5108 Jul 5248 5303 5243 5267 +64 

5368 5208 Aug 5243 5243 5243 5288 +57 

861 JO 5193 Sea 5283 5383 5213 53X5 457 

8860 5303 Dec 5408 5503 5400 5453 +5.9 

8158 5353 Jan 5403 463 

9103 5433 Mar S54X 5603 5543 S563 +6.1 

9108 5508 May 5643 5643 S643 5643 +67 

7613 5608 Jul 572X +63 

7603 SBBM Sep 58(18 -ML4 

7428 5793 Dec 5913 5913 5913 59X1 464 

6883 5963 Jan 595-9 46X 

6653 5943 Mar 6019 +6X 

Mav 61X0 +6X 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 17X03 

Prev. Day Open int. 11300 a tf 7X620 
PLATINUM(NYME) 

SO Irovaz.- dollar* per frov m. 

64730 47X9 Jul 50730 50730 50730 50870 +130 

60930 47530 Oct 51130 51730 510.10 51X50 +30 

60130 47830 Jan 51X50 51830 51150 51530 +170 

557.50 49030 APT 51820 +183 

S2X70 49430 Jul 52030 53030 52080 521X0 +70 

OCt 52580 52880 52580 52S30 
Est. Sales Prev.Sales 1326 

Prev. Day Open Int- 17383 off 157 
PALLADIUM (NYME) 

100 tnov oj- dollars per az 

; 10030 11680 Sep 15230 15330 150.15 15075 —235 

17730 12050 Dec 15130 15230 149JE8 14X90 —2X5 

17630 12380 Mar 15030 15030 14BJ3 147.90 —Z65 

17530 14075 Jun 14930 14930 14930 14630 — 265 

14930 14130 Sep 14530 -2X5 

Est Sales Prev.Sales 607 

Prev. Day Open int. 8750 

GOLD (COMEX) 

too trey az.-deiiors per troy ox. 

38630 37480 Jul 37130 +70 

57380 36050 Aug 37X60 374.10 37X10 37X20 

38XUB Sep 374X8 —.10 

57530 365JW Oct 37630 37830 37820 376X0 —.10 

51430 36730 Dec 38180 38230 380X0 380-40 70 

51680 37430 Feb 38580 .VKnn nwqn 384X0 — 70 

525X0 37730 Apr 389X0 389.10 38980 38860 —70 


6XW West German Me m s -cents per unit. 

DMark 47 s r r s r 075 

5X38 48 s r r s r X10 

5250 49 S r 335 s T t 

S250 SB s r 272 S 0-10 078 

5X53 51 S r r B &23 DXJ 

5256 52 ■ r 178 S 034 DJB 

5250 53 I 058 082 I 17 18 

5X50 54 S 070 0X8 S r 172 

5250 55 S 0.10 070 9 r r 

5230 56 s Q4H r s T T 

*730X01 Japanese Yen-looms of a cent per ran. 

JYen 65 s r r i r 0.12 

70X9 66 s r 871 s 0X6 r 

nm 67 s r r * xn 076 

70X9 68 g r r s 073 0X4 

70X9 69 S r r S 078 071 

mm m s r r i 08 Ml 

70X9 7i i 0X3 131 s 1.1* 1X2 

7fm 71 s r 180 s 1X1 r 

70X9 73 s r 0 l 77 s r r 

70X9 74 s 8.16 r s r r 

70X9 75 S 009 077 9 r 430 

42X00 Swiss Fn mc s-cewis per Bit. 

S Franc 57 * r r 9 8X8 073 

6079 SB s r r S 0.14 r 

60J9 59 » r r S r 0X6 

60.79 60 1 lil . r « 0X8 0.98 

60.79 61 » 0X0 170 9 r 179 

40.79 62 9 1150 079 9 t r 

6079 63 s 072 030 9 r 2X2 

6079 64 s 0.15 r 9 r r 

6079 65 S r 079 » r r 

62X88 Swiss Francs- Eu r op e an Style. 

6079 60 s r r s r OM 

4079 62 S r 0.94 9 T t 

Total call m. 8X12 Cad open bit. 2*0736 

Total pet veL 25.17* Putopenhrt. 326X91 

r— Netlroded.1— No option offered. 

Lo9l Is minium (purchase price). 

Source: AP. 


r 0.12 

0X6 r 

0.12 076 

023 0X4 

078 071 

071 098 

1.13 1X2 

1X1 r 

r r 


0X0 073 

OM r 
r 0X6 
0X0 099 

r 179 


3B650 37480 Jul 371X0 +70 

57380 36050 Aug 37X60 374.10 372.10 37270 

38283 3m® Sep 374X8 —.10 

57530 365-00 Oct 71630 37870 37820 376XQ —.10 

51430 347-50 Dec 38180 38250 380X8 3*0-60 —70 

514X0 37430 Feb 38580 msnn nwpn 384X0 —78 

525X0 37730 Apr 389X3 389.10 389X0 388X0 —70 

49780 38 U® Jun 39250 39450 39250 39270 —70 

48788 38430 Aug 39658 —.10 

472X0 391X0 Oct 401X0 401X0 401X0 401X0 

45530 39400 Dec 40030 406X0 405X0 40580 

45080 39730 Feb 409.10 

«<raxo 40280 Aar 41370 

Est. sales 25X00 Prev.Sales 58X17 
Prev. Day Open Int. 25X00 offirTW) 



SP COMP. INDEX (CME) 

Paints and cents 

335X0 77130 Sep 33570 33650 

33930 298.90 Dec 339X0 340X0 

343X0 325X0 Mar 341X0 341X0 

343X0 334X0 Jun 34140 345X0 

EsLSalas Prev.Sales 45733 

Prrv. Day open int 116X89 up 1X37 
VALUE LINE (KCBT) 
points and cent* 

29190 26620 Sep 29570 29630 

299X0 271X0 Dec 29975 299X0 

30280 292X0 M or 

Est. Sales Prev.Sales 106 

Prev. Day Open Int. 1327 up 9 
NYSE COMP. INDEX (MY FE) 
points and cents 

18770 15380 Sep 187X5 18770 

18975 161.10 Dec 189X0 189X0 

190X5 171®} Mar 

193X0 188X0 Jun 

Est. Sale* Prev.Sales 308 

Prev. Dav Open Int 6X51 up 97 


Close 

Moody'S 1,195.901 

Reuters 1,94070 

D J. Future* 128X6 

Com. Research 227.98 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec 31, 1931. 
p - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. IS, 1931. 
Daw Jones : base 100 : Dec 31. 1976. 



Ijomlon 

Commodities 


July 17 

Close Ptartwi 

Bid Ask High Low *W ask 

UJLDellars ecr metric toe 

M wi V* ,90 310X0 MOJO 313X0 31360 
Od 
Dec 
Mer 
Mar 

& 

Vol 
COO 
stem 
JUl 
Sop 
D ec 


London Metals 


Jufy 17 

Oni P r ev lees 

Bid A«a Bid Art 

ALUMINUM [NM Grade) 

Dollars per metric ton 

spot 165080 1663X0 1613X0 1665X0 

Fowara 166680 164780 166880 1669X0 

COPPER CATHODES (Hlgb Grade) 
Stertlne per metric ton 

SP«* , ISAM 1511X0 1534X0 1536X0 

fonivord 148400 1485X0 1497X0 1498X0 

LEAD 

Stem ne per metric ten 

SPOt 44080 442X0 44380 444X0 

Forward 414X0 41580 41380 414X0 

NICKCL 

Dot >«rs pw metric tan 

S pM J'SSS 11*00 11950 12090 

Forward 1125 11250 11325 11350 

Del kin per metric Ian 

Soot M70IB 9490.00 9830X0 9858X8 

5£5El d 946IL00 96JOXO *815X0 9825X0 

Storting per metric ten 
Dal kn per metric ten 
Spot 1416M 162SJW 1640X0 1670X0 

Forward 1535X0 1545X0 1572.00 1 57500 

Source: AP. 


Spot 

Conmiodities 


Co m modity 
Aluminum, lb 
Coffee, lb 

Capper eleclrolvilc. lb 
Iren FOB, fn 

Lead, lb 
PrtnTckjtti, yd 

Sliver, troy M 
Steel (billets). Ion 
Steel (scram. Ian 
Tin. lb 
Zinc, lb 
Source: AP. 
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CentPanT Per Amt Pay Rec 

INCREASED 

ny state El I, Gas Q 31 8-15 7-2 

INITIAL 

Southern Natl Q .10 8-1 7-14 

USUAL 

Aluminum Go Am 0 M 8-35 8-4 

First Chicago Carp Q X5 10-1 94 

MeMllgCorp Q 72 W 8-1 7-34 

Miller (Herman) Q .13 10-14 9-1 

Pennwaft Cana. Q A 0 M 7-31 

Utd Carolina Bkshs Q .is *9 741 

UNUMCorp Q .15 8-18 7-31 


a enmw lf n+montblv; q-ooertertyj s-send- 


USuTreasuries 





Jufyl7 


Dbamt 


Prey. 


■Id 

Offer 

YNM 

YNM 

htmribba 

7X0 

7X2 

611 

too 

Smooth MR 

770 

772 

613 

8X7 

t-ycarbRI 

779 

7X1 

7X1 

7X4 

Prey. 


Bid 

Oder 

YlaM 

YMd 

BfT.tHd 

108 M/32 100 M/32 

611 

8X9 

Source: SaJotnai flnrfftcrs. 
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Bridgestone Acquires 
Netherlands Distributor 

Agate e Fnmet-Prme 

TOKYO — Bridgestone Corp, 
the Japanese tire manufacturer, las 
acquired ownership of its exclusive 
Dutch distributor. Henze Bchccr 
BV, and three subsidiaries for an 
undisclosed amount, the company 
said Monday. 

Net consolidated sales of the 
Dutch operation are expected to 
reach 30 milli on guilders ($14.2 
milium) tins year, the company 
said. 



DIM Futures 
Options 


Frio to* ttpDccAoe MtOec 


51 UJ U U 111 U Ul 

n 141 1-4* 1.99 U« UO 1-11 

53 15 IB 18 U |j) I* 

54 ID 19 IB IS 18 lit 

55 0J9 838 177 — 255 VT 

9 Oft 611 053 - MO 354 

ESI bU vol: 15797 

Cat*; Fit vNuoitiOJM; oom InLtUa 
PWu Frf.VBfeMiR 6611; mm MITSUI 
Seam: CHE. 


ImiytoBeSoId 
At £314 Million 

Compiled bf Our Staff From Dispatcher 

LONDON — Anew UA-Brit- 
ish consortium will take over the 


group lmry Merchant Devdqters 
PLC in a £314 ndllioa ($507 mil- 
lion) deal, lmry said Mcoday. 

The offer, from a company 
called Marketchief, is for 650 pence 
per ordinary share and 100 pence 
per convertible preference share. 
Shareholders in Marketchief are 
Eagle Star Insurance Co„ a unit of 
BAT Industries PLC; P-B Inter- 
funding (UK) Ltd. and P-B Capital 
Partners LtcL, both units of Pru- 
dential Bache; and Development A. 
Realization Trust Ltd 

limy said Marketchief owns, has 
options or acceptances for 8 per- 
cent of Imry’s ordinary shares, 
lmry was formed through a merg» 
of lmry International PLC and 
Gty Merchant Devdopos PIC in 
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Dollar Finishes Mostly Weaker 

Reuters * 


Reuters 

KEW YORK -TT* dollar Gn- 
V^ed weaker Monday against most 
mqor currencies, hot continued to 
dimb against the yen in quiet trad- 
ing before the release of US. trade 
data on Tuesday. 

The U.S. currency dosed near 

the lower end of its daily ranaes, as 

the market awaited direoionfrom 
the trade report 

A survey of economists and ana- 
iysts shows a forecast average June 
trade defidt of about $92 billion, 
winch would made a considerable 

wktatmg from ^ ^^6 bfllion 
wfiat reported for May. Analysts 
saw a trade gap in the range of S8J5 
billion to $93 billion as neutral for 
the dollar. 

Dealers said the dollar could re- 
verse its weekend rise if the figures 

are worse than expected. 

The U.S. currency, which rallied 
in New York at the end of business 
last week, dosed at 1.9035 Deut- 
sche marks, down from 1.9120 DM 
at Friday’s dose, and dropped to 
1 .6448 Swiss francs from 1.6520. It 


London Dollar Rates 


Closing 

Man. 

FrL 

Deotscfee mar* 

1SWS 


Pwed aertlog 

16140 


-taMBMeyetl 

14155 


SeriufrwK 

1650} 


Pram* hunt; 
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also weakened against the British 
pound, which advanced to $1.6145 
from $1.6163. 

However, the dollar finned 
sharply against the yen, grtpnr jjng 
Fridays gains, to dose at 14M2 
from 14030 at the previous dnw 
2nd after a high during trading of 

QsCTbere, the U.S. unit fdl to 
6.4565 French francs from 6.4855 
2nd to 1.1906 raiwitian dollars 
from 1.1912. 

In London, the dollar finned to 
dose at 1.9075 DM and 14135 yen, 
against 1.8995 and 140J5 on Fri- 
day. The pound weakened to 
$1.6140 from $1.6150 on Friday. 

The dollar also finished at 1.6505 


Chase Profit Drops 39 %, 
Other Banks Fare Better 

Reuters 

NEW YORK — Chase Manhattan Corp., the second-lareest U3. 
bank group, announced Monday a 39 percent drop in its second- 
quarter earnings, to $137 million from $224 mtffion. in a round of 
.reporting by major banks that showed a mixed picture. 

Chase, parent Of Chase Manhattan Hank cnrf^r mTigc per chary 
fell to $131 in the three months ended June 30, from $2.45 a year 
earlier, because of lower noninterest income, highw n nwiyn and 
problems with loans to debtor mrin nff 

Noninterest operating income fdl to $491 million from $569 
million; the 1988 totals induded $121 million from the sak of 
■Chase’s stake in Cain Chemical Inc. 

Net interest income rose 12 percent to $791 mtiKrw. including $36 
million in pretax Brazilian interest payments. But the nonaccrual 
status erf Arge nt i ni an loans reduced pretax earnings by $21 mQfion. 

JP. Morgan & Co., the fourth-largest bank group, also reported 
lower earnings, down 93 percent due to lower interest income and 
-heavy charges against credit-loss allowances. 

Theparent of Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. earned $2063 million, 
. or $1.09 a share, in the quarter, down from $229 million or S123 a 
fttvear earlier. Net interest income fell $67 million to $316 miTKo n. 

In addition, the bank incurred $139 million in net charges against 
its allowance for credit losses — $131 million of which was related to 
■ outstanding loans for Argentina and other debtor natfnns 

Security Pacific Corp., the big California bank group, reported a 
20 percent jump in secoad-quarterprofit, to a record $1843 million 
or $$138 a share, from $1543 mflnoa or S136 a year earlier. 

The bank drew strength from its California and Washington 
banks and its financial-services system. Net interest income rose 1 1 
percent to $7322 milfcoa, reflecting ldgher earning asset levels and 
higher mar gins Domestic loan growth was helped by the bank’s 
purchases of Hibernia Bank and Nevada National Bancorp. 

Noninterest income rose nine percent to $449.7 million. 

First Chicago Corp. announced a 22 percent rise in second-quarter 
operating income, aided in part by gains hi n o n i nt e rest mcnrnft. 

The earnings, which exclude tax benefits, rose to $1.79 a share 
from $1.62 a year earlier. Total net income rose to $134.4 million 
from $122.9 millimi a year earlier, but feD on a per-share basis to 
$1.98 from $2.02 because of an increase in outstanding shares and 
the loss of some tax benefits. 


Swiss francs, up from 1.6385 
francs, and at 6.4665 French 
francs, up from 6.44. 

Bank of Japan sales of dollars for 
yen during Tokyo’s trading period 
did little to block the dollars rise. 
The yen has weakened in the period 
before as election on Sunday for 
Japan's upper house of parliament, 
in which the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party is expected to suffer 
heavy losses. 

In Tokyo, a Bank of Japan 
source told reporters on Monday 
that the central bank did not expect 
the dollar to go on rising. It would 
decline as ILS. credit policy was 
eased, he added. 

Although the London market 
was awaiting the U3. trade figures, 
currency dealers did not expect the 
statistics to have much impact un- 
less the numbers differ significant- 
ly from expectations. 

The trade shortfall, which to- 
taled $119.76 billion is 1988, 
shrank 12.6 percent in the first four 
months of this year as the export 
sector powered an otherwise listless 
economy. 

Economists predicted that the 
May gap would widen to about $9 
billion from $826 friiHon in April. 

One trader in New York said 
statements emerging from the 
weekend summit of the Group of 
Seven indus trialized nations in Par- 
is were positive for the dollar, but 
because of the U3. currency’s rally 
last week many investors were re- 
luctant to buy . 


Inventories 
ShowSlotver 
U.S. Growth 

Compiled by Oar Staff From Duponts 

WASHINGTON — U.S. 
business inventories rose 0.7 
percent in May while sales 
were flat, the government said 
Monday, providing signs of 
slackening economic growth. 

Inventories rose to $7763 
billion, adjusted for seasonal 
factors but not inflation, the 
Commerce Department said. 
The increase follows a 0.8 per- 
cent advance during April. 

The value of May inven- 
tories was 8.1 percent higher 
than in May 1988, but firing 
prices accounted for part of 
that increase. Stockpiles of du- 
rable goods, items meant to 
last at least three years, rose 
0.8 percent during May. Non- 
durables climbed 13 percent. 

Business sales, meanwhile, 
increased a minuscule 0.02 
percent; to a seasonally attest- 
ed $5173 bSHan. The ratio of 
inventories to sales edged up 
to 130, meaning it would take 
13 month* to exhaust inven- 
tories at the May sales pace. 

The value of inventories at 
department stores was up 24 
percent, while the increase at 
general merchandise stores 
was 22 percent. 

(UPI. AP) 


BONDS: Bulls Expect Long Rally 


(Continued from first finance page) 

Association, according to the In- 
vestment Company Institute, a 
Washington trade group. 

Professional money managers 
were just as unprepared for the 
sudden rally. In May, the portfolio 
managers of bond mutual funds 
haA their hi phwa ra«h levds since 
1984, according to the investment 
institute. A weekly poll of 50 port- 
folio managers by CJ. Lawrence 
indicates that institutional bond 
manag ers have not invested all of 
their available cash and that they 
own fixed-income securities with 
maturities that are lower than the 

manager s* gn-calleri h fllfhnui k 

This study indicates that die 
money managers’ investment re- 
turns probably are l*ggmp behind 
the market indexes and that they 
may fed p r e s su re to boy more 
beads. 

“People who have been left out 
will look for opportunities to get 
in," Mr. DKTemente said. 

There are some signs that new 
buying may have begun already. 
Because short-term yields also hive 
fallen — though not as much as 
those on the long bond — at some 


firms individual investors are be- 
ginning to move back into bonds. 

Investors are starling to move 
out of short-term funds and into 
long-term bond funds that offer 
greater price appreciation. 

As a result of the decline in short 
rates, investors directed $12 milli on 
in new cash into the IDS Bond 
Fund in June. 

Ironically, one of the few sectors 
of the bend market where individ- 
uals have invested has been one of 
the worst performing. 

Fca- the first half of the year, 
investors bought $850 million, in 
shares of high-yield, or “junk," 
braid mn hml funds, according to 
the investment institute. But in the 
first half of this year the average 
junk bead had a total return of 4.6 
percent wide the average U.S. gov- 
ernment bond fund advanced 82S 
percent 

Strategists and money managers 
say that the returns from junk 
bonds are likely to trail those from 
high-quality issues. They expect 
that a slowdown in the economy 
will probably make it harder for 
these highly leveraged c o m panies 
to meet then debt payments. 


\\brkl Stock Markets 

Via Agerux France Prone doling prices m bad amend*, July 17 
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VANTAGE POINT/ Ken Denlinger 


A Vote for Ben Johnson: Lifetime Ban Too Harsh 


Wakmgta n Post Senior 

WASHINGTON — Everybody 
has an opinion about two of the 
most troubling incidents ever in 
sport. Fortunately, nobody has 
rushed too sots to final judgment. 

In the worldwide rdipon of 
games, which even swallows up the 
church of baseball, Ben Johnson’s 
sins are more significant than Pete 
. Rose’s. Sadness was almost univer- 
sal wheat the winner of the ippst 
gla morous race in the most glori- 
fied athletic spectacle on earth got 
caught cheating 

Not to undervalue it, or what 
Rose may or may not have done 
subsequently to diminish it, bat 
baseball was a minor sport during 
lihe Seoul Olympics — and will re- 
-main so until the Soviets, the Chi- 
‘nese and some other nations take it 
.seriously enough to become com- 
petitive. 

So while parochial Americans 
-fret over Rose's fate, nations stay 
concerned over what may happen 
to Johnson. Should he stay banned 
• from the Olympics for life? Should 
bis 1987 world record for 100 me- 
ters, also apparently set while using 
anabolic steroids, be stricken? 

Canadian public opinion will 
' have a great deal to do with wheth- 


er Jean CbaxtSt, the Canadian 
sports minister who banned John- 
son forever from the national team, 
changes his mini!. And it Should, 
for citizens sacrifice at lost indi- 
rectly for their country’s Olympi- 
ans. 


quick to forgive an athlete as pie 
athlete’s international governing 
body is. And the worldwide track 
and field authorities, with hun- 
dreds of drug-abuse cases before 
Johnson’s, have judged a two-year 
suspension as adequate. 


Chemistry will continue to give character 
a stiff test. But a person such as Johnson 
deserves the chance .to come dean —and 
perhaps offer testimony that steroids are 
overrated after all. 


During (he wave of anger and 
humiliation that swept through 
Canada immediately after John- 
son's disqualification Sept. 27, 
Charest branded Johnson with the 
ban. 

Lots Of Canadians are dunging 
their minds about it, especially af- 
ter Johnson's confession a month 
agp during a government inquiry 
into drugs and athletics. Their sen- 
timent is leaning toward leniency. 

Mine always has. 

I figure a country ought to be as 


Johnson's situation has caused 
some within the International Am- 
ateur Athletic Federation to call for 
a longer suspension, perhaps for 
four or five years. That seems at 

least worthy of debate — whether a 
cheater, no matter where or when 
caught, should be forced to miss 
the biggest gym-class meet of alL 
If wnat Johnson did causes more 
severe penalties, he should not suf- 
fer from them. Two years is IAAF 
policy; that’s what Johnson should 
serve. Besides, in track and field. 


especially the sprints, two years can 
be a lifetime. 

The galling thing about Johnson; 
his coach, Cfiarfie Frauds; and his 
doctor, Jamie Astaphan, is how 
blatant they were about using ste- 
roids for so long. Maybe that’s re- 
quired to succeed at the highest 
levels of international running, lift- 
ing and throwing, as Francis and 
others have testified. Virions of an 
Olympic medal can edipse even 
powerful sensibilities. 

As early as 1982, Johnson was 
using steroids. He also testified to 
taking banned drugs a month be- 
fore the 1987 world championships 
in Rome, during which he set the 
100-meter record of 9.83 seconds. 
(He ran 9.79 in Seoul.) 

Should that tainted record be re- 
moved from the bocks? Should 
Carl Lewis, the second-place fin- 
isher, be retroactively declared the 
winner, as be was in Seoul? And 
should the 952 he ran in crossing 
the finish line behind Johnson in 
Rome be the world record? 

Yes. Yes. Yes. 

“If the IAAF is 100 percent for 
fighting drugs." Lewis argues, 
“they’ll take it (Johnson’s record) 
away. If not, they’ll leave it” 

Exactly. Johnson passed the 


Bulgaria Cracks Down Alter Seoul Drug Fiasco 


The Associated Press 

VARNA Bulgaria — Ben 
Johnson, the r«nndiim track star, 
and Bulgarian weight lifters have 
one thing in common. When you 
have been sent home from the 
Olympics in disgrace, no one win 
let you forget it 

“They fat so bad, it was as if 
they had lost a relative.” Ivan 
Abadjiev, the head coach of die 
Bulgarian weight lifting team, 
said recently at the team's hide- 
away training camp near Varna. 

Shortly before Johnson was 
stripped of his 100-meter Olym- 
pic gold medal in Seoul for taking 
steroids, Mitko Grublev and An- 
gel Genchev, also medal winners, 
tested positive for illegal drugs. 
The Bulgarian Sports Ministry 
sent the entire weight lifting team 
home. 

Harsh fina-nrial and training 
penalties over two years have ef- 
fectively encted the careers of the 
two athletes. 


Abadjiev, a former Olympic 
gold medalist in Melbourne in 
1936, was left with the task of 
reconstructing the morale of the 
national team. He believes the 
system is riddled with anomalies. 

“Of course there should be 
stricter controls for everyone," 
Abadjiev said. “But I think with 
the present methods it’s not pos- 
sible." 

“There can be mistakes with 
the machines and there can be 
mistakes with the system,” he 
sakL making guarded reference to 
what he sees as irregularities in 
the testing procedure. 

Abadjiev said until methods of 
testing are made foolproof — he 
mentioned possible analysis of 
hair fibers to reveal substances in 
the body — absolute control is 
not posable. 

In the meantime, Abadjiev has 
his own ideas about how to dean 
up weight lifting. 


“1 believe the culy way to con- 
trol it effectively is to have all 
major teams make their final 13 
days preparation before a compe- 
tition together at the venue. If we 
had doping control of all the ath- 
letes, under strict security eveiy 
day during this time, it would be 
possible.” 

Weight hfters, he said, wore 
singled out for special attention 
in the early days of doping con- 
trols. 

“Track athletes were subject 
only to random testing, often 
knowing in advance who would 
be tested," be said. “There woe 
more positive tests in weight lift- 
ing because there were simply 
more tests.” 

Meanwhile, the nation’s sports 
ministry has introduced strongest 
measures designed to negate dop- 
ing and restore Bulgaria's sport- 
ing credibility. 

Later this year legislation will 


be introduced to mu Ire use and 
distribution of performance-eo- 
handng drugs in sport subject to 
the same penalties as narcotics 
trafficking. 

A commission was set up at the 

be ginning of this year for randan 
testing at sports clubs. This has so 
far resulted in life bans on three 
athletes, their coaches and a 
physical education instructor. 

“The punishment was strong, 
but it was necessary to make an 
example of these people,” said 
Fctar Slantchev, head of the 

K medicine department in 
il garinn Institute for Physi- 
cal Culture and Sport- 
“Personally, I am skeptical 
that the problem can be com- 
pletely wiped out,” Slantchev 
said, “but for the sake of the 
athletes’ health, and for sport 
generally, we must — and we can 
— take the strongest possible ac- 
tion to control it” 


drug lest in Rome. But that testing 
may have been incomplete. Or die 
IAAF may have covered up the 
results, as some have charged. Or 
Johnson simply may have been 
lucky that time. 

Any confession within two years 
ought to be acted upon. What 
could be more fair than ripping 
Johnson's record from the bocks 

and then wi thin a reasonable inter- 

val, giving him the chance to get it 


□seating always will intrude cat 
high-stakes play. The first recorded 
fatality from a perfonnanctsen- 
handng drug, according to the re- 
cently published “Drugs and the 
Athlete,” was to a British cydia in 
1886. 

Prompted by the amphetamine- 
related deaths of two cyclists, a 
Dane during the 1960 Olympics 
and an Englishman during the 1967 
Tour de France, the International 
Olympic Committee began slow 
but wise work that led to drug test- 
ing in the 1968 summer and winter 
Games. 

Testing has become more sophis- 
ticated; so, evidently, have the 
methods for fading it Robert Kerr 
of San Gahrid, Cafifqnria, testified 
at the Johnson-inspired hearings 
that nonhuman testosterone avail- 
able since 1985 can be used the day 
of competition and not be detected. 

“Drugs let me recover faster, lift 
more weights and let me nm faster 
in practice," Johnson said. He add- 
ed thai, tfgivm tlw chance to com- 
pete again, “Ben Johnson can beat 
anybody m the world.” 

Chemistry will continue to give 
characters stiff test But a person 
such as Johnson deserves the 
chance to come dean — and per- 
haps offer testimony that steroids 
arc overrated after alL 

“I hope Ben runs again," said an 
influential Canadian, Richard 
Pound, a vice president of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee. 
“Even if he gpes out in the semifi- 
nal, at least he will have come back 
and tried.” 

Perhaps part of any altered sen- 
tence Charest decides could be the 
attachment for charity of some of 
the enormous amount of money 
Johnson would command for a 
comeback. 

“His testimony certainly showed 
a lot of courage on his part, and I 
think rimmiw all across the 
country will be inspired," Charest 
said. Some creative mercy on his 
pan seems the proper next step. 




BRAZIL WINS SOUTH AMERICAN TITLE — Bebeto, kft, <rf £»■. ^chaBenges > ' 

Hugo de Leoa in the America Ci^i soccer final cm Stmday, woo by Brad, 

It was Brazes first South American title in 46 years. Uruguay was the defemfing champ**. 

2 Ex-Cowboys Considered to Head, the NFL 

Lot Angela Times Serna 

LOS ANGELES — Two former Dallas Cowboy 
employees will be proposed for National Football 
commissioner tins week by different dubs, 
sources with NFL affiliations said. . l^9K| 

The nominees were reported to be Tex Sch ramm , 
the former president and general manager of the 
Cowboys, and Roger Staubach. the former Dallas Krj* 
quarterback, who is in business in Dallas. 

A source said Sunday that a three-year appointment 
of Schramm would give the league continuity during a M:ji| 
lengthy nationwide search for a commissioner young 
enough serve for 13 years or mare. 

Schramm, a 29-year executive withthe Dallas team 
until its ownership chang ed hands this summer, is in 

his 60s, as are Pete RoreSe, the outgoing commission- , . 

er, and Jim Finks, an executive of the New Orieans several ownas successful buaoessmaa in real 
Saints who was chosen last month by the league’s estate and other fields, a dub executive said, 
search committee. Members of the dissident group, which now mun- 

[On Monday, Srhnumn did not rule out being a hers 12 owners, were to meet in C h icago Monday 
c and idat e for interim commissioQer. United Press night to evaluate a compromise plan dial called far a 
International reported from Dallas.] new committee comprised of some members of the 

Eleven of the league’s 28 owners blocked Fmks’s «an± i committee and some disoto owm ITn>. 

^ intraem at a meeting on July 6 ; they complained ■ 

the search committee should have given them ° ates vctoc ® committee last month. . . 
more than one choice. A special meeting of all NFL ownerahas been called 

Staubach, an NFL Hall of Famer, appealed to for Tuesday, also in Chicago. 



Roger Staubach 


Tex Schramm 
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CHESS 


By Robert Byrne 

Y17HEN the great French genius, 
W Francois Andrd Philidor, said, 
“The pawns are the soul of chess," there 
was probably no one around who had 
any idea what he was talking about. 
After all, it was 1749 and the leading 
players of the day were given to tactical 
brawls involving the much speedier and 
farther-ranging pieces. 

It took Philidor to flee that die pawn 
phalanx was a tremendous weapon of 
attack — like the Spartan spearmen re- 
lentlessly making hash out of the Persian 
cavalry. His vision encompassed the mo- 
bility of the pawns, how they must avoid 
blockade in much the same way that 
infantrymen must avoid getting bogged 
down if they are to be effective. 


down if they are to be effective. 

Philidor could not have seen in detail 
the carrying out of his intuition that has 
been going on since a century after his 
death. Now, the whole strategy of a game 
may be based on pawn structure. For 
example, we may take the game between 
the grandmasters John Nunn of Britain 
and Ljnbomir Ljubojevic of Yugoslavia, 
played in the Fifth World Cup Tourna- 
ment which began June 3 at the World 
Trade Center in Rotterdam, the Nether- 
lands. 

The advance, 8 a4, not only stopped 
Black from expanding on the queen-tide 
with 8 ... b3, but the further advance, 9 
aS, aimed at creating a mobile pawn 
majority on that wing for White. The 
second step was 10 NdS, virtually forcing 


an exchange at dS, although it would 
have been Better for Black to have kept 
his queen bishop by 10 ... Nd3 11 edBrS. 

The function of 9 aS can be seen after 
14 o4: without the aS pawn where it is, 
Black could have crippled the white 
pawn majority by 14._a5!, preventing 
serious action by White on the queen- 
tide. 

Of course, Blade bad a kingtide pawn 
majority, as can be seen after he put it in 
motion with 16 - e4and 17 ... f5, but that 
was blockaded by Norm’s 18 f4, and 
opening the center with 18 — ef 19 Nf3 
left White in greater command of space. 

After 20 — Ng3, Nunn was at last 
ready for the key breakthrough with 21 
c5! Ljubojevic could not wdl play 21 „ 
Ne4 because 22 c 6 ! Ndf 6 (22 - Nf2? 23 
cd Ndl 24 de/Q would win material) 23 
Bb 6 is just too strong for White. 

But on 21 „ dc, Nunn grasped the 
advantage powerfully with 22 NgS hg 23 
d 6 ! It was useless to attempt revenge by 
23 ... Qd 8 24 be QaS because 23 Bf3 RbS 
26 Bb7! (26 ~Rb7 27 QdS) is crushing. 

After 24 _ g4, Nunn sacrificed a piece 
with 25 Bafi! ba to demonstrate the pow- 
er of his central pawn phalanx with 26 c 6 . 
Of course, the knight could not move 
anywhere because of 27 d7. 

After 30 Qd3, the knight still could not 
move because 30 Nb 8 ? 31 d7 Qc7 32 
Bb 6 wins mat erial 

Ljubojevic tried the desperate expedi- 
ent of giving a piece back with 30 _. Nc5 
31 BcS to eliminate one of the monster 
pawns with 31 ... Qc 6 . But after 32 Bb 6 


UUBOiEVtC/BLACK 


mm 

MHilllfft 
ill H 


a b c a a i 9 n 

NUNN /WHITE 

Position after 24... g4 

Qb5 33 Qb5 Kb3, Nunn’s remaining 
passed pawn smashed its way through 
with 34 d7 Bd 8 35 Bd 8 Rd 8 36 Rc 8 . 
ljubojevic gave up. 
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JOURNEY 

By James A. Michener. 246 pages. 

$16.95. Random House, 201 East 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Aram Saroyan 

L ETS begin with the good part. 

About a third of the way into this • 
brief novel, around Page 80, one has a BEETLE BAILEY 

sense of being inside an old-fashkmed 

but beautifully maintained narrative ma- 
chine, the sXoryteOmg equivalent of, soy, 
a “cherry” 19M) Rolls-Royce. It was here 
the reviewer, a first-time James A. Mich- 
ener reader, began to have intimations of 
tiie novelist celebrated by an enormous 
international public. Michener builds a 
paragraph with a stamp all his own, fre- 
quently incorporating e xchanges of dia- 
logue that work seamlessly within it 
There are writers, and there are story- 
tellers,” a friend once pul it, “and Mich- j 
ener is a storyteller, and a very good 

one.” Around now in the narrative — 


IF WE WIN TODAY. U/E CAN 
HAVE A BIS CELEBRATION, 
AND I CAN POOR ROOT BEER 
OVER YOUR HEAD! 


( MY HEAD ' 
'.ISN'T THE 
LEAST err 

i WORRIED , 





NOW BORIN©/ | 
PON'T yt)U HAVE ? 
ANY IMAGINATION? | 



and for some time to crane — that a 7 \mv r * dd 
seemed to state the case fairly. AUDI LArr 

“Journey” is the story of a doomed I 


expedition to the 


in tiie Gold 


Rush period of the I890s led by an iron- 
willed 40-year-old British nobleman, A 
Lord Evelyn Luton. He is accompanied 
by three English aristocrats: an adven- 
hirer contemporary, and two younger ^ R 

men, both Oxford-educated, one of them 
Luton’s nephew and the other the neph- 
ew’s friend, a young poet Along with 
these four is a lower-class Scotsman, a 
gifted salmon poacher whose savvy as an ls=fijfiggsgH^BBi 
outdoorsman and devotion to his social WI7AKn ID 
superiors make him the utility man. — - ... 

Does Michener have in mind atomiz- / / 

ing the British class system, watching the [ H&P& fiDR 

old empire at work in the microcosm of 1 \OuP- PHYSICAL I 

the expeditions? This question came up V 

around midway. Then, as the men live r \~7~ 

through a long northern Canadian win- ^ 

ter in a wood cabin, the novel feels as 
salutary as a volume from the old Land- 
marie series for boys. 

Finally, as the book advances toward mg _ 

its grim, almost absurdist efimax, one III 
wonders if this isn’t, after all, a character 
study, a parable of the British nobleman < — i rL. 


4' 
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cnir m m 

1 AXfrYEF* 


JUNE, GIVE « 
an appendix, “Reflections,” when he- /APS- sterling 1 
writes with an uncertainty o i tone and* ^ /^f^Hsrr- M 

substance that understandably may in- Df?. /MORGAN \ 

feet the veteran, novelist when be stands in TWO weeks: 
naked and alone outride his native prov- ,w p/p ‘ vou^V^ 
inaof Mrrative: Reach rex? 

I had said something important, in u 

parable fonn it is true and therefore L^_JJ 7 -jg 
merited in certain significant ways, but r^EP b^r^ 
also with the potential of achieving the 
readership that sometimes accrues to J?/| 
parable, and I had a strong detire to see it Yl iI ‘”jEbSb* 

published and in chmlatinn, especially 

among Canadians for whom - 1 had in- GARFIELD 
tended it in the first place.” — — 

In the end, aB posable glosses aside, 
the book has a central problem: Mich- 
eoer fails to bring to any of his characters 
enough of the idiosyncratic grit and pi- 
quancy of real human beings. Here are, 
rather, four Englishman aim a Scot di- 
rect from Central Casting who exist only 
inside a son of Warner Brothers lot of a 
book with Indiana and extras always on 
the set at (he right moment. 

Aram Santym’s mast recent book Is a 
novel. " The Romantic. " He wrote this far 
the Las Angeles Times. 
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Danger Zone: British Open Co urse 

f Hogbacked’ Fairways and Stormy Weather Will Test Skill 

Ru C (tn ■ . _ 


hit it right in the middle of the 
hogback. At least I did most of the 


violent storm at Royal Biikdaic time. If I went left or right it was 
and the 1962 championship in not far ennngh to roll into the 


much calmer weather at Troon. 

All 18 holes at Royal Troon are 


rough.” 

Troon has the longest hole m 

DJC.L n fj -l _ m 


^ Wrn- vi?V S ' Jr> Pahner wm ^ Brilisil °P en hit it right in the middle < 
TV Roval t 7* m ^ **“8 **“ 1961 dde “ * hogback. At least I did most 
motto is- S Z, Gotf Qub V|0 i ttl l slom 2t R °y* 1 Bilkda,c If I went left or right 
TtolltoSZ: ™ championship in not far enough to rollint 
for most be used much calmer weather at Troon. rough.” 

means: As nmdThv All 18 holes at Royal Troon are Troon has the longest hi 

strength. y still as by dose w ^ pMi of Qydc, a bay British Open competition, tb 

But Arnold Palmer winner of — 3™** *““• ** s™* h “ c 

the British Open at Troon in 1962, BRITISH OPEN PREVIEW o^^nine, that hole 

recently pointed out that the skffl ~7TZ downwind under normal < 

of the straight drive is so much °“ “** Iriah Sea. Troon sits on the dons, 
more important at Troon than the ^ masl J 051 ■ 7“*® ?^9 ^ oasls * 

simple, all out strength needed for Gbs S 0W - ^ mBnmh Open play, the 

extra long drives. None of the other seven or eight dus aghth hole, known as the 

The 59-year-old Palmer will nlav Ibtks courses used regularly for the ^ Sta^ because of its tmyi 
in but not be any threat to win th* British Open have all 18 holes so J™ 8 126-yard hole is where 
1 !8th British Open, to be held on dose 10 the shore. And none may Saiazea »t a Jtolfrm-onc at i 
the 7,097-vard (M89-meter), oar ** “ unprotected from the eto- dmmg the 1973 Open dim 
72 Troon Imlrs Thursday through “““s of an ocean storm as Royal ““P “o where a West Gt 
Sunday. mrougn Jr0on amateur, Hennaim Tissies, t 

“Through the years when I’ve This week marks Palmer’s fourth 
playal championships there, if it is ® nDsh Open at Royal Troon. The _}5? a 
wet the golf course plays one way” Troon storms he remembers hit 15 7?* case 8 

Palmer said receniV“Bm ifT is duri “8 the 1973 British Open won 

Jry to golf coarse plays a whole bj Tom WaskopI and 1982 ^(teScoMon dfcrafJ 
Afferent ball game. That’s because < 4 en won Tom Watson. Tnx^S^this is the 

^ h=JJ CC ^ th ^ fa ^ ysarcb ° e ' nine. Some pros, among thei 
“5£d *if IE *?£?* ^ W*™ to drive straight,** Trevino and JackSaus, 

P™ gale-force Palmer said. said thev feline TnvmV fed 


close to the Firth of Clyde, a bay British Open competition, the 577- 
—————————— yard sixth. But since h is on the 

BRITISH OPEN PREVIEW outgoing nine, that hole plays 

— downwind under normal condi- 

off the Irish Sea. Troon sits on the dons. 

Scottish west coast just south of Troon also boasts the shortest 
Glasgow. hole in British Open play, the fam- 

None of the other seven or eight ous eighth hole, known as the Post- 
links courses used regularly for the age Stamp because of its tiny green. 


None of the other seven or eight ous eigntb hde, known as the Post- 
links courses used regularly for the age S t a mp because of its tiny green. 
British Open have all 18 holes so ™ s 126-yard hole is where Gene 
dose to the shore. And none may Sa ra s en got a hole-in-ooc at age 73 
be as unnrotected from the ele- during the 1973 Open ebampion- 


tiusc io uk snore. Ann acme may 7 'T" .iiTt . 
be as unprotected from the ele- during the 1973 Open champion- 
men Is of an offwin storm as Royal ship an d where a West Goman 
Troon. amat e u r, Hermann Tissies, took a 

This week marks Palmer’s fourth ^ ™ *he British Open. 


British Open at Royal Troon. The „ hotes arenas 

Troon storms he remembers hit * ** “J* “5 

during the 1973 British Open won 

by Ton Waskopf and &* nme. (See Scoreboard far a full hok- 

Open won by Tom Watson. 


i winds, it’s by far the most difficult 
r golf course . . . You’re sitting there 
with nothing to protect you. There 


^^SeeScoreboardfa- a full hole- 
pea won by Tom Watson. by-hole desenpaon.) 

» .vc- . In Troon s case tills is the back 

Because those fairways are hog- nine. Some pros, among them Lee 
ick you have to drive straight,” Trevino and JackNkddaus, have 
dmersa,d - . said they believe Troon's back nine 

“It was dry in 1962 and the ball to be the most difficult in British 


was held there and Seve Ballesteros 
won. 

Palmer laughed and said: “Well, 
where are they playing the British 
Open this year? That’s the most 
difficult back nine is Opes courses 
— this year’s back nine.’ 1 

“I think you can get a good start 
on the early holes. It doesn't mean 
you have to make birdies. It 
yon just can avoid making bogeys. 
Then there’s a par 5 at the fourth 
that’s a reasonable hole to pick up a 
birdie and protect yourself." 

“Then you gp eight and nine and 
they are no big shakes, just modest 

“But then potwe? the him Look 
out Ten coming back, I think, is 
(me of the most treacherous holes 
on the golf course." 

If the left tee is used at the par-4, 
385-yard 10th, the drive is a blind 
tee wot over a high dune to a fair- 
way running at an angle of about 
20 degrees left of where a golfer is 
facing on the tee. 

“It has that blind shot,” Palmer 
said. “And it’s a hard tee shot to 
pinpoint where you want to hit it. 
Getting it into position is vny, very 
important." 



RAILWAY 


PREVIOUS OPEN WINNERS 

1980 Tom Watson USA 

1981 Bai Rogers USA 

1932 Tom Watson USA 

1983 Tom Watson USA 

1984 Seve Ballesteros Spain 

.1985 Sandy Lyle GB 

1986 Greg Normal Australia 

1987 Nick Faldo GB 

1988 Seve Ballesteros Spain 
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___ you. * Bo* the British Open there I smacked But then many pros were saying "Then 1 1 might be played as par 

flat j?. trces L It v J0 ^ SOTQe ^ the best tee shots I’ve ever that of the Royal Lytham Sl Aimes 4,” he said of the par 5, 481-yard 

noining. It s nght cm the bay. hit in my life, because I was able to bade nine last year when the Open hole. “They change it from time to 


time. I played it as a par 5 when I 
won and I played it with two 1- 
irons. It’s the railroad hole. You 
can really get in trouble there. Jack 
made an 1 1 there.” 

The railroad runs hard by the 
right side of 1 1 and out of bounds is 
over there by the tracks. It is a tight 
bole. 


Troon is a wonderful old golf 
course that wiD really test the pros 
if a storm hits. And inere has been a 
severe storm one day in each of the 
last four British Opens. 

Trying to pick a winner of the 
British Open at Troon, Palmer 
said: “I can say that it will be a 
good gplf course for Curtis Strange, 


a very good golf course for Curtis. 
It’ll suit his driving. If he's driving 
very wdL I’d very definitdy give 
him the edge." 

“On the other hand Td give a lot 
of the Europeans a heavy advan- 
tage. Seve for one, Nick Faldo, Ian 
Woosnam. Maybe Sandy Lyle less 
than those because he doesn't drive 


as well as the others. Of course, he 
could well stick with the 1-iron.” 

What Palmer calls “my love af- 
fair with the British press" will con- 
tinue all week. And it will be high- 
lighted Tuesday night when he is to 
be the guest speaker at the annual 
dinner of the Association of Golf 
Writers. 




Umpires Make Orioles Happy and Angels Furious Owner Upset as Rose Case Drags On 


.ii.Mt: 


.7 Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatcha 
- A week to the day after um pire 
had made Frank Robinson mad 

- enough to spit, if not quit, the shoe 
slipped onto the other side’s foot 

Mickey Tettlelon was credited 
‘ with a game-winning double Stm- 

BASEBALL ROUNDUP 

jfclay when he laced a ball over or 
around the first-base bag in the 
Hth inning, scoring Cal Ripken 
from first base and giving the Ori- 
oles their third victory, 3-2, in a 
four-game series with the Calif or- 

- nia Angels in Baltimore: 

On Saturday, Mike Devereaux 
had poked an improbable game- 
• winning home run around, under 
or through the left-field foul pole 
for an 1 1-9 comeback victory. 

Television replays were incest- 


SIDELINES 

Federation Cup 
Is Set for Tokyo 

TOKYO (UFl) — A record 41 
n.-itinnK including the top-rated 
United States and defending cham- 
pion Czechoslovakia, have entered 
the $324,500 Federation Cup ten- 
nis tournament, the women s ver- 
sion of the Davis Cup, to be hdd in 
Tokyo Oct 1-8, organizer* an- 
nounced Monday. 

The top 10 players in the world, 
led by Wimbledon champion Steffi 
Graf of West Germany, nave been 
nominated to play for their respec- 
tive countries. 

The United Stales which has 
nominated Martina Navratilova, 
Chris Evert, Zina Garrison and 
Pam Shriver, will be the No. 1 seed, 
foDowed by Spain. Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, West Germany, Argenti- 
na, the Soviet Union ana Italy. 


elusive, although it would be bard 
to make that case with Doug 
Rader, the Angels’ manager. 

“It was a joke,” he said of the 
Saturday cafl. 

Rader might have been the first 
guy out to argue with Larry Young, 
the umpire, on Sunday’s call except 
that he already had been qected. In 
fact, be saw none of this game, 
having been escorted off the Odd 
shortly after making a rare pre- 
game appearance to deliver ids 
team’s lineup card. 

Moments after he gave it to Ken 
Kaiser, another umpire, he was 
standing toe-io-toe with Kaiser and 
soon was invited to watch the rest 
of the afternoon’s festivities from 

the vin ling rlnhhww. 

“You could say I had a premoni- 
tion that mi ght happen,” Rader 
said. “I had a good idea I wasn’t 
going to see all of this game.” 

Sunday’s game was another dan- 
dy b e twee n the American League’s 
division leaders. The Angels twice 
left the bases loaded, and Califor- 
nia’s Jack Howell looped in a 
game-tying opposite-field bit in the 
lop of the ninth. 

The Baltimore clubhouse re- 
mained almost calm after yet an- 
other dramatic victory. “I can’t say 
we surprise ourselves anymore,” 
Tettlelon said. “When we come to 
the park, we expect to win. That’s 
how much our confidence has 
grown tins season.” 

After seeing their lead in the 
American League East shrink to 
456 games an Thursday, the Orioles 
(51-38) have gotten it back to six 
games. Meanwhile, the Angels can 
see the Oakland Athletics m their 
rearview mirrors, as Sunday’s loss 
pul the A’s within a half-game of 
nrstplace. 

“These are three real big wins," 
Robinson said. “We cone in here 
against the team with the best re- 
cord in baseball and get blown out 
the first night. You never know 
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Texas’s Sam Sosa flies home over Joel Skinner, GevefemrTs catcher, bid Us iwm feB, 11-5. 


how you’re going to react after 
three days off and Tm sure a lot of 


Twins 4, Red Sox 3: In Mnme-- 
apolis, Tim Landner hit a two-nm 
angle in die 11th after Boston’s 
Mike Green well hit a home ran 
with two outs in the ninth to send 
the g am e into extra innings. 

White Sox 2, Brewers (k In Chi- 
cago, Rich Dotson didn’t allow a 
hit for five innings, and the White 
Sax scored in the third inning an 
Ivan Calderon’s RBI single and 
right fielder Kfike Felder’s throw- 
ing error. 

Expos 6, Reds 3: In a National 
Teague g nnv * in Cincinnati, the Ex- 
pos and Reds combined for six er- 


Betsy King Wins SCOREBOARD 


U.S. Open Golf 

LAKE ORION. Michigan (AP) 
— Betsy King shook off her late 
-third-round collapse with birdies 
on three of the first four holes Sun- 
day and won her first U.S. Wom- 
en’s Open championship by four 
strokes over Nancy Lopez. King 
finished at 6-under-par 278. Lopez 
finished at 282. 

• Mike Donald sank a seven- 
foot putt for a birdie on the first 
^ playoff hole Monday — the fourth 
j for the tournament — to win the 
rain-extended Anheuser-Busch 
- Golf Clastic in Williamsburg. Vir- 
ginia, and claim his first victory in 
10 years on the PGA Tour. (UP I) 

, NHL’s Rangers 
Name Manager 

NEW YORK (AP) — The New 
York Rangers ended seven weeks 
erf front-office turmoil Monday by 
naming Neil Smith as tbeir new 
gpoeral manag er. Smith, 35, re 

- places Phil Esposilo, who was fired 
cm May 24 — 7Vi weeks after Espo- 
sito fired Michel Bergeron and 
took over as coach with two games 
left in the regular NHL season. 

Smith, the ninth general manag- 
er in Rangers history, comes to 
New York after seven years with 
x the Detroit Red Wings, where he 
served as chief scout and general 
manager of the Adirondack Red 
Wings. Detroit’s top farm team. 

One of Smith’s fust tasks will be 
to name a coach. Former Islanders 
coach Terry Simpson. ex-Hartford 
coach Larry Pleau and former Win- 
nipeg coach Tom Watt are s aid t o 
be among those being considered. 

For die Record 

jlm Pugh, an unseeded Ameri- 
can. defeated sixth-seeded Peter 
Lundaren of Sweden, 6-4, 
in the final of the Hall of Fame 
Tennis Championships m New- 
port, Rhode Island Sunday. (AP) 

Bobby Rabat betd off Emenoo 
Fittipaldi to win the Marlboro 
Grand Prix auto race Sunday rat tte 
Mcadowlands in East Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 


BASEBALL 


Major League Standings 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
East DWHlM 


Baltimore 

New York 

Boston 

Toronto 

Cleveland 

Milwaukee 

Detroit 


California 

Oakland 

Kansas City 

Texas 

Seattle 

Minnesota 

Chleaoo 


Montreal 
New York 
Chlcooo 
St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
PtiUadMphla 


Son Francisco 5* 37 JB — 

Houston 51 *1 5W 3 

Ctnclrmall ff £ 12 L 

San DJeso *5 a _ 

LosAnootes 42 *£ I? 

Atlanta 38 53 - 418 w 

Sunda/s Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Boston OOO OOO 01! 91—9 9 • 

Minnesota WMtBJM-tU I 

Dopspv 1— Sirritn 18). Murphy (8) and Cor- 
onet Rawtev, Reordon (V).SL Ctelre (111 and 
Laudner. W-Sl. OOire, 1-8. L-Mwpftv. w. 
HRs— Boston. Greenwell 111). MlraiMota 
Puckett 161. Hrtsek (10). 

Kansas CltY mm 1-1 i * 

New York 1» 109 *-» M 1 

T. Loach. Buehonon (4). Crawford (61 and 
Boone : Codarat and SJouoM. W— Godarat. > 
1. L— TXeoctv W. 

Seattle WS 999 399—5 1 I 

Detroit 490 W Kx-8 13 9 

Harris. Je-Recd (1). Powell (51, MJocfcson 
(8) and voile; Hudson, Nunez (7) and Sinatra, 
w— Hudson. 1-4- L— Harris, 1-1 Sv— Nunez 
( i ). HRs— Detroit. T Jones (3). WWtakor (TO. 
Trammell (3|. 

Oakland 040 MO 519-4 ■ 2 

Taranto » 991 199-9 ■ 9 

Moore, HonovcuTt (7). Burra (7) ora) !l*h- 
twcti: cerunl, D.word (7). )LHon>ond« (•) 
and Mvers. Borders (8). W — Moore, T2-5. L— 
Cerufil. 5-5. Sv— Burns (71. Hlis— Oakland. 
SleMMdi (51. McGwire (191. 

Texas 401 900 999— 5 9 5 

OovOlMld m 90S OBio-11 M 9 

Brown. DXall (61. Mletke (61. Russell 181 
cmd Kreutor. Sundbera »>: Banos. Yen (4). 
Orosco (6), Alhorton (91 mm Skinner. W— 
Y«rl.5-A. L— Brown. 7-4. h Rs— Texas. Incmie- 
Ita 7 (91- OevctonA KomMlnsk (2). 
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51 

38 
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44 

45 
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43 

44 

A9* 

7 

44 

47 

JS4 
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43 

44 

J83 

8 

45 

49 

M3 

10 

32 

57 

360 

19 

West Dhrtston 
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L 

Pet. 

GB 

53 

34 
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— 

54 

38 

SO 

Va 

51 

« 
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3 

48 

45 

SO 
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45 

45 
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43 

4 

J73 

11 

36 

54 
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TIONAL LEAGUE 


East DNbtoa 



W 

L 

Pet 

GB 

52 

39 

J71 

— 

47 

41 

-534 

3V. 

48 

42 

J33 

3Y1 

46 

41 

539 

4 

37 

50 

J2S 

13 

34 

54 

384 

16M 

West Division 



W 

L 

Pet. 

GB 

54 

37 

JR 

— 

51 

40 

J40 

3 

45 

46 

.485 

9 

45 

47 

AW 

tvs 

*3 

49 

M 

12 

38 

53 

JIB 
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cotHorofa m an 09 i oa— i 9 t 

Bornmara ax m M n — 3 « 9 

M.wm, Fraser (10) andSdvoeder. Parrish 
(9) i MltockL Olson (8). Hlckou (10). MLSraltti 
(11 ) and Tottletoa W— Mj5mltti. 54. L — Fra- 
ser. 5-5. HR— Caflfornla. Jamr (51. 
Mltwaekee 989808099-9 5 2 

adcoao »«i*iflo*--a 9 1 

Nntrrrk Krueger (7), Akkfdi (81 md Sur- 
bofl; DotsoaPoa (8 ),TMomU 9) ondFkk.W— 
Dotson, 34. L — Navarra 1-Z Sv— Thlopen (17). 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Now York 090 on era— 4 9 1 

Atlanta 930 110 01*-4 19 2 

Ojeda. I mis (4). Tapani (5). Aaso (7), Agui- 
lera (9) and Sasser; dorr. Acker (7). B osvar 
(9) and J. Davis. W—CJarv. 34 L-Oleda 5-9. 
HRs— New York, H Johnson (21). Atlanta, Ev- 
ans 2 (41. 

Montreal SSI til SOS so— t is 4 

OxCtMMtl 599 «91 999 000-8 7 2 

KJJroowr5mM> 14), Haskett) (9), Fray (11 ). 
Burke (12) and Sentaventa; RJia. Se&ra (3), 
Charlton (7), Franco (10). TekulvB (15) and 
RcertOtlver (81. W— Frev,J4L— TetajfvaO- 
X Sv— Burke 091. 

St Lons 099 209 919—2 8 I 

LH Atwete* 950 MO I0»— 8 S t 

DeLeon. Costello (7) and P a nnc m l; 
Belcher, Wetteknd (7), JJfovwtl (8) and 
Sdosda. W— Belcher. 64 L— DeLeon. M. 
5v—J. Hawaii (17). 

Odcasa 099 Ml 009-8 • 2 

San Dtsoo 939 103 0b— 4 9 9 

Sutcliffe. S.WTl*on (6). Lanc ast er (7). W1L 
Hants (II and Glrurtl; Rasmussen, Grant (7}, 
MoOavis (8) and Parent. W- Rasmussen. «- 
6- L— Sutcliffe. io-7. Sv— MaDavts cui. 
HRs-CNcDBO, McClendon (9). San Dlasa 
Jamas (5). 

ptlt i ta u sti 1M SOS 190—1 5 1 

San Fraactsce 100 1W Sfct— 2 6 I 

jjiablnsoa Heaton (6), K tenor (8) and La- 
Valttere; garreiti, Branttoy (7), Bcdrnslan 
(0) and Kennedy. W— Carrel Is. 7-0. 1 — J.Ro- 
Wnsorv 54 Sv— Bodroslon (13). 

(Novston at PHkkMpMa, Pad. rata) 

Major League Leodets 

AMERICAN LEAOUB 
BATTING an at bats): Puckett. Minneso- 
ta. J4I ; Franca, Texas, J29; Sax, New York. 
J27; Sierra, Texas. 3Ui Moralana DelraW. 
321 j LonstonL Oakland. 320; SMitbadLOak- 
(and, 320; PAradtaY. Banbnore.31*; BatneL 
CMcoao, 315; Boggs. Boston, 315- 
RUN5: RJMndanon. Oakland. 44; Tstlto- 
WV BaHInwra. 9*; Starra, Texas. 58; McGrIH. 
Toronto. 57: 8 Jackson. Kensas Oty, 54; 
Gruber, Toronto. 56. 

RBI: Franca, Texas, 15; Sierra, T*xa*,45; 
McGwtro Oakland. 43; Leonard. Seattle. «U 
Mottlnsty. New York, 40. 

HITS: Puckett, Mbmewta mi Sox. Now 
York. 128; Sierra. Texas. 1U; Franca Ttws 
l»; Mattlnalr. New York. 1W. 

DOUBLES: Pudwtt. Minnesota, 29; Sierra. 
Texas. 27; Boggs. Boston. 25; Reed. Boston, 
J3: Bell. Toronto. 22; Carter. Cleveland. 22. 

TRIPLES: D.Whlta, cm Horn ta. »; P. Brad- 
ley, Baltimore. 9; Sierra. Texts. 8: Bean 
Boston, 6; Reynold Seattle, L 

HOME RUNS: Deer. MRwaufcan 22; 
BJoeksotv Kansas Cltv.21; McGrtfl, Toronto. 
21; TettMon. Battfmarc. 2D; McGwire. Oak- 
land. 19; WNtaMT. Detroit. 19. 

STOLEN bases: RJfendmaiv Oakland. 
37: Espy. Texas, 38; D .White, CatHontlo. 27; 
Sax. New York. 27; Gulden. Oricoa 25. 


rocs, 17 walks, two wild pitches, a 
passed ball and 26 strikeouts in 
what Montreal's Otis Nixon de- 
scribed as an “ogly baflgame.” Nix- 
on hit a two-nm double in the 12th 
to cap a three-nm rally. 

Gants 3, Pirates I: In San Fran- 
cisco, Scott Gandts came off the 
disabled list to pitch six timing * of 
two-hit balL The Giants broke a 1- 
I tie in the fourth off an RBI single 
by Pat Sheridan. WiD Clark added 
a nm-scoring single in the fifth. 

Dodges 3, Cardinals 2: In Los 
A ng eles. Jeff Hamilton hit a two- 
nm triple to kmr a three-run sec- 
ond. Tim Belcher, the Dodgers’ 
pitcher, escaped a bases4oaded 
jam in the third by striking out 


PITCHINQ (■ daemon): Montgomery. 
Koran aty. 7-1. *75. 1-56; SwrtndOlL Oeva- 
(aaaiM.A57.244; Gordon. Kama aty.194. 
JO, 214; BJvtevan, California. 42 JIB. 2J9; 
Swttt, Swttto. 6-1 JSQ. 5Mi wniiomion. Both- 
mora.6-2 752 204. 

STRIKEOUTS: Ryan, Texas. IB; Qrrrwnj. 
Boston. 130: VM&Mtannota.l2i; Botia.Mil- 
naukee, 183; Guhlcza, Karan City, 102 
SAVES: D Janes. CtevotonL 22; PI hoc. 
Milwaukee, 22; Russell. Texas. 2D; Sctnoter. 
Seattle, 20; fhiann. Qdcaao. 17. 

MA TIflff Al LEAGUE 
BATTING 079 at bats): TAwynn, Son Dl»- 
00.250; LarkhLCtacInnatL J40: WXIartbSan 
Francisco, 330: Butlor. sat Fraodsea JSt: 
Mitchell, Sat Fnxtclicn. 597; HJahmon. Now 
York, .296; Gaerrera. SLLoufcb294; Oquendo, 
St. I .outs. 3*V: OJSmlth. StLoulS. 287; O'Neill, 
□ocJnnatl. JB3; RandolMt. Los AnoeteL 582 
RUNS: R. Thompson. Son Francisco. 43; 
MitchelL San Francisco. 42; HJohraoa Now 
York, 41; w.Oark,Saa Frandsca40; Bonds. 
Plttstatratb SL 

RBI: Mltc&elLSan FrandscaS4; w.aork. 
San Frandsco. 7D; OTietH, Cincinnati, 60; 
Guerrero. SLLouts.58; H Johnson. New York, 
52 

HITS: TGwymt. San Dieoa. 125; WXJork. 
Sat Frandscw 113; Larkin. aadnnatL 107; 
Butter, Sar Frandsco. 90; RJUomor. San Die- 
Da 94. 

DOUBLES: GuerreraStLouls. 26; Hjotav 
ion. Now York, 86; Woltodt, Mon I red, 25; 
BoadaPltteburati.91; MRchetLSan Fronds- 
ca 21; Murray, Las Angetaa 21; RahaMin- 
trad. 21. 

TRIPLES: R. Thompson, Sat Fraodsea 8; 
Rotterts. San Oteoa 7; BonEla PEtsburah. 6; 
Urtba Son Frandsoa 6; VonSIvka Pttts- 
burah. L 

HOME RUNS: MltdielLSan Frendsca32; 
HJohraoa New York, 23; Strawberry. New 
York. 19; E-Davts. dndnnatb 17; G. Davis, 
Houston. 17. 

STOLEN BASES; Cotemaa SLLoula 41; 
Yauna Houston, 31; OJUxon. MontraoL 27; 
TJJwvnn, Son Dieoa 37j RAtemar. Son Dle- 
oa 22 

PITCHING Bdedsioet) : DJtart Inez. Mat- 
traoLW-1..909,290; Darwin. Houston. 9- 2. J1L 
204; BAnRh, Montreal 9-2 75b 2A4; Ra» 
dwL San FrandKa 12-4. jsa 234; Scott. 
Houston. 14-1 737. 2 SO. 

STRIKEOUTS: DeLeon. SILoutl 113: 
Smoltz. AtteMa lit: Beidier, Lot Anoei ea 

im; HursL Son Otega 1D7; Scott, Howstaa 1B2 
SAVgS; MDavIs. Son Otago, 24; Franca 
Cincinnati 23; WllUama Chicago, 22; Burke. 
Montreal, 19; lUmltti, Houston. 19. 


CYCLING 


Toigdeftance 

Monday was a rest day on the Tour, RwJoa 

wfllrraameTeeedoywUk ft* Ufli stage, from 

Bv to BrtoxQBn. 

OVERALL STANDINGS 
1. Crag LeMomt UJ, 47^8^4. 

X Loorant Ronoa France. Super U, 

40 seconds behind. 

2 Qwrly MottaL Franca RMCb 2:17. 

4. Pedra Detaada Seaia Ixl 
2 Marino Letorreto. Sndn. 5:11. 

A. Stephen Rooks. Memo r ia l s, fcus. 

7. Andrew H m ua t e a U2 Kkvn 7:82 
2 Raul Alcala, Mexico, pdm. 7:02 
9. Gen -Jan Theuntaa Netherlands, PDM 
7:14. 

IQ- Seen KeUv. Ireland. POM. 7:15. 


Vince Coleman and Milt Thomp- 
son and retiring Ozrie Smith on a 
fly ball. Coleman side his 40th and 
41st consecutive bases this season. 

Braves 6, Mete 2: In Atlanta, the 
Braves’ Darrell Evans hit the 408th 
and 409th home nms of his career, 
breaking out of a tie with Duke 
Snider for 21st on the all-time Hsl 
E vans, at 42 the oldest player in the 
National t pagnn. remains behind 
Bdy WHhams, 20th all-time with 
426. 

PMfces 4, Cubs 3: In San Diego. 
Tim Flannery’s pinch-hit sacrifice 
fly with the bares loaded in the 
sixth climaxed a two-nm rally. 

(WP.AP) 


World Rankings 

(Based on o vorag o points par tournomsnt. 
Points dctermkw d ovor post 3 ysora bv s v s n t 
Ptaysd. status ot Bold ond strangth ot ftekL 
Positions oepraved by Royal and Andent GoH 
Club of St. Andrew's. ScoNand): 

Points 

I. Severiano Ballesteros I Spain I 19,07 

2 Nick Ftndo (Britain! 16.93 

2 Greg Mormon f Austral la I 15JS 

4. Curtis Strange (US.) 1293 

2 ion Woosnam (Britain) 1221 

4. Tom KH* (US.) 1220 

7. Sandy Lyte (Britain) 1084 

& Jase-Marta O kna bol (Spain) 1073 

9. Paul Artnger (US.) 1027 

10. Chin Bock (USJ 1033 

11. Mark Cateraecdtla (US.) TOSS 

12 Masashl Ozakl (Japan) IOjD) 

12 Parra Stewart (US.) fS3 

14. Fred Couples (US.) 099 

15. Ben Crenshaw (US.) U5 

14. David Frost (South Africa) 240 

17. Mark McCumber (US.) 881 

12 Lorry Nelson (US-I 7S7 

19. Ken Green (USJ 788 

20. Bernhard Longer (West Germany} 7.13 

British Open Hole-By-Hote 

DssCTipflon of oodiliote fat On 119th BrNtsh 
Open poH raasuNoramp starting Tboreday, 
M Hie par-72, 78»7-yant (LS99 me te r) Rgysl 
Trooo 9a It agb In Traaa, Scotland: 


NO. 1 — 344 yards, par 4 (Seal) : Ora of tne 
•aster opening botes In diamptoratrip aoH. 

Bixteonat about 250 yards ond mare around 
tag urasik 

No. 2— 91 yards. pot 4 (Black (tack): Bun- 

^ Mora right at araura23B rants prarant 

ms biggest hazard for the drive, ere*, ^ 
rounded by more traps, 

Ns. 8 — 279 rands, tar 4 (Oyowt): Dttdi 

^ urn 

w iron off the tee, leaving o short approach 
“S'V ""WVMToundrd by tarae bunkers 
,0uow »>: Wllh a 

tavoreOlo wind Site dogleg riBiit should bg In 

They will ftv the 

te mtaanottwr ndtrai about 80 yards short 
ot me areen. 

Na. S-.2W wrdt, pot a (Groonai); Four 
h«i on ■ 

,,0 *• mod* dlfflaitt by urind. 

*" ^ tfao biggest 
"tad tevarabie conditions, 
teg dot lending area and 
^ “wJa short otttte or ten. 

7 — 403 ygnh. dor 4 (TeLEWCebtrl: A 
"ewteeleovOBoTOIFyora carr y to ft* fairway 
ot tag dog teg righL Bunk era 
loft Binra the fairway ond the trill by 
the organ. 

_ M <L|1 ~~ 124 yards. Par 8 (Pongee stomp): 
Trashorlejt bole in British Open play ond one 
rt fra do** sfiorl hides of golf. 

«3yardhpar4 (tm Manx): To 
o blind second shot over the MIL pos»- 
Tteteng of Hie drhrg e of ortmo Inwortonee. 

«Branta.Bar4(SanteiUfc): PossF 
"Y tne most iBfficxit hole on me course wiiho 
eornr of more than 2B0 yards over otiHl.Ete- 
vot * d Wean tons away snore Iv an the rtgM. 
••te 11 — 481 yards, par S (Tne RBttexnl: 


The Associated Press 

CINCINNATI — Marge Schott says she’s no 
different than any other baseball fan. She, too, 
wants a quick resolution to the uncertainty over 
Pete Rose. 

The Cincinna ti Reds’ owner probably wiD not 
get her wish. 

It has been four months since the baseball com- 
tmstioner’s office annramreri an investigation erf 
the Reds’ manager. Commissioner A. Bartlett Gia- 
matti appeared to be dose to making a decision at 
the end of May, but Rose got a delay in bis bearing 
and then a comt aider talang the matter out of the 

MmmkinnnH ^s hanrk 

WhDe the care languishes in the courts. Rose 
remains the team's manager, protected from sus- 
pension or firing by the court And legal experts 
say it could be several more months before any- 


thing is settled. 
“We’re far E 


“We’re far from halfway through the court 
case,” said Charles Wilson, a law professor at Ohio 
State University who teadiec a course in civil 
procedure. “The court case is just bardy starting.” 

That rawing the gambling alleg ations against 
Rose could overshadow baseball through the 
World Series. 

“It’s a shame,” Schott said. “It’s such a great 
American sport I think people are side of this. I 
know I am.* 

Rose won a major victory June 25 when Hamil- 
ton County Common Pleas Judge Norberl A. Na- 


dcl granted him a temporary restraining order that 
protected him from suspension or firing and effec- 
tively took the case away from GiamattL Since 
then, the two tides have been locked in a legal 
skirmish waged in three different courtrooms. 

The care currently is at a crossroads. U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge John D. Hcrfscbuh in Columbus, Ohio, 
wiD make the next big derision: whether the case 
will be handled by the federal court system or by 
NadeL 

Rose wants Nad el to keqp the case. Baseball's 
lawyers want it in federal court, where they have 
won in previous challenges to the commissioner's 
powers. 

On Monday, Rose's lawyers submitted their 
final brief in the case, arguing that there were no 
grounds to remove it from the slate court. 

Wilson said it would not be surprising for Hols- 
chuh to take several weeks, or even months, to rule. 

While the legal care dn^s on. Rose also is being 
tested by his team's nosedive on the field. 

The Reds have had 10 players disabled by inju- 


ry, prompting them to fall from first place in the 
National League West to third, nine games behind 
San Francisco. The Reds have lost 22 of their last 
32 games. 

Schott is showing the strain. She underwent 
hospital tests for an undisclosed ailm ent, although 
she indicated it was related to stress. 

“There are tough times,” she said. “It’s been a 
very difficult thing for me, you know." 


NHL Star to Play 
Hockey in France 

The Associated Press 

PETERBOROUGH, Ontario — 
The Montreal Canadians captain. 
Bob Gainey, said Monday that he 
had signed a two-year contract to 
serve as player-coach with the Epi- 
nal Ecuretrils, a French second di- 
vision hockey dub. 

“As a player, TO be expected to 
be the team’s dominant player on 
the ice,” Gainey, 35, told the Peter- 
borough Examiner. “As a coach, 
TD be expected to teach the play- 
ers; hdp them improve. . . .” 

Gainey had 239 goals and 262 
assists in 1 , 160 games for Montreal. 


Another ora ot golfs great hates. Ttie raHwav 
oernn the rtahtteobig baza rt) and mere toooryg 
everywhere. The big hitters, probably aiming 
safety down the tett can still get an In two. 

No. 15 — 431 vote oar 4 (The Fax): The 
prevolSng wtnd Is wwofly s t raw it lute mis dog- 
teg right with a small green on a Motoou. Trap 
on either ekto el the tw»4ler putting surioee. 

No. IS — 445 yards, pot 4 IBurmoh): The 
longest ot the par fours. Numerous grassy 
hillocks ond hollows. Rated as extremely dlt- 
Rcutt. 

No. M— 179 vends, oar 3 (Alton): a bigger 
tee will not hete In dub selection. Two bunkers 
right and another deenane an the left protect 
the green. 

Ne. 15 — 457 yards, gar 4 (Cratate I : Bunkers 
on both otaes. More traps await the wayworn 
serond shot to a green that Is tn a hollow. 

No. 14— 543 vanlLPor 5 (Well) : A streamet 
driving distance ranee could mean a lay-up 
tram the tee that will leave an extremely long 
second shat to a imalL narrow taraet that Is 
heovlly defended. 

No. 17 — 523 yards, par 3 ( Rabbit >: Against 
the wind me last short hole could be out at 
range even with a driver. The ptatferm green, 
with the gr o u n d tailing owav sharply on the 
left, has deep bunkers lo the right. 

Na.18— 452 yards, par 4 (Creleend) : Longer 

now with another tee 27 yards further bock 
oid raw bunkers down the left hand side. 
Massive green, surrounded bv bunkera, only a 
few tact In front ot the out Ot bounds pattnrav. 


SOCCER 


AMERICA CUP 
Argentina a, Paraguay 0 
Brazil 1. Uruguay D 

WORLD CUP QUALIFYING 
Costa Rica l. El Salvador 0 


TRANSITION 


BASEBALL 
Anwrieaa League 

Chicago— A ctivated Erie Kina. Pitcher, 
from 1540 V disonlod Mst. Sent John Doris. 
Pitcher, outright lo Vancouver. Podflc Coast 
League. 

CLEVELAND— Activated Tom CandlotH, 
Pitcher, from ink»v disabled list. Cottoned 
Rod Nichols, pitcher, to Cotarota* Springs. Pg. 
elfie Coast League- 

Nattoaol Leam 

Los ANGELES — Recalled Raman MartL 
nez, allchef, from Atauaaerqm. Pacific Coast 
League. Activated Mariano Duncan, liriWd- 
er. horn 1>dBY disabled itet. PutChrisGwvnt 
outfielder, on 15-dOY disabled list. R el oos e d 
Rlciry Horton, pitcher. 

MONTREAL— Put Spike Owen. Intlilder, 
on 15-dov disabled UN. Recoiled Jett Hutaa 
infield er. from Indianapolis. American Asso- 
ciated. 

5AM FRANCISCO— Activated Alter Ham- 

maker. Pitcher, from 21-day dbabted list. Oo- 

ttoned Bin Bathe, catcher, to Phoenix, Podflc 

Coast League. 

HOCKEY 

ftetiened Hockey League 
LOS ANGELES— Named Rick Wilson as- 
sistant men. 

MONTREAL— 51 grad Ed Chrlstotoll, can- 
ter. to twraar c nn tr uL t. 

N.Y. 1 SLANDE RS— Named BUI Torrey 

dwlrmangt the board. Named Jaek Kruntra 

president 

PITTSBURGH— Stoned Tam Bottom,. 
goattenaer. to kMr*vear coniiutf. 
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“Yes, please send me 
a 12-month subscription 
phis 52 FREE issues to tbe IHT. 

14 months in aH.” 

—OR IF YOU PREFER A SHORTER SUBSCRIPTION TERM— 

“Yes, please send me 
a 6-month subscription 
phis 26 FREE issues to toe IHT. 

7 months m aB.” 
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ART BUCHWATD 

The Making of a Dupe 

Ig-** but you will not ( 
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Japanese Baseball’s 'Wa’ Factor 


"v- 


PEOPLE 


* ▼ son uute North aid not get 
any tune in the trig house is the 
judge said that he believed Oflk 
a dupe of higher-ups in 
the US. government. In Founding 
up the usual suspects, the only su- 
periors that anyone in Washingtcn 
can come op with are John Poin- 
dexter and President Reagan. 

ODie was not only a dupe, he was 

also a pawn in the Iran-contra af- 
fair, a US. ma- 
rine who didn't 
know right from 
wrong or good 
Iranians from 
bad ones. 

That Oflie was 
flunflamme d by 
people in the 
While House m ^ 
goes without §§£ 
saying. The how 
is so mething else Buchwald 
again. This is the way I believe it 

Hftnrv»n«v4 




Sometime back when Congress 
voted against the United Stales 
supporting the contras, President 
Reagan called Ollie into the Oval 
Office. Poindexter was also there, 
sending up large clouds of smofa - 
so it was difficult to see the presi- 
dent behind his desk. 

□ 

The president, reading from 3- 
by-5 cards, said, “Ollie, I consider 
you a hero." 

“Why is that?” Olhe *sk e d . 

“Because by the time we finish 
duping you. your feet will be hdd 

Early Wagner Opera 
Is Staged for First Time 

Agencr France-Prene 

BAYREUTH, West Germany — 
Richard Wagner’s first opera was 
given its first public performance 
here on Friday, 161 years after the 
composer wrote it at the age of 15. 

“Leubald," as the work is called, 
takes its inspiration from Shake- 
speare and die medieval age of 
chivalry. Wagner himself riismiwad 
it as a “sin of youth.” 

Uwe Hoppe, who staged the op- 
era, cut out two- thirds of the origi- 
nal six-hour score and used a sim- 
ple piano accompaniment mutwaH 
of an orches tr a. 

About 100 persons attended the 
performance, a preliminary to the 
aim mil Bayreuth Festival which is 
devoted to Wagnerian opera. 


to the fire but you will not cry 
unde." 

Ollie said, Til do anything you 
say because you are my command- 
er in chief. Besides, I like this job 
because you can order around any- 
body in the country, and you get to 
work late with a small but good- 
looking staff of people who think 
the way we do." 


The president was pleased with 
the answer. “All we want you to do 
is trade guns for hostages and col- 
lect money which will be deposited 
in Switzerland, where it will then be 
placed in a paper bag and delivered 
to contras in Florida, who will see 
that it gets to Honduras, where it 
will be taken to Nicaragua. Does 
that sound like much of a prob- 
lem?” 

“No, sir. We used to do that at 
the Naval Academy every mom- 


Poindexter puffed even harder 
on iris pipe. “Ollie, all we are asking 
is that you be the fall guy." 

“Sounds good to me. What do 1 
get out of it?” Ollie asked. 

Poindexter looked at a sheaf of 
papers. “A $150,000 fine, 1,200 
hoars of community service and 
two years’ probation.” 

“What about a pardon?" 

Reagan said. “I can't do that or it 
will look as if I knew what you were 
doing." 

Poindexter added, “As far as the 
judge will be concerned, you are an 
overzeal ous underling who exceed- 
ed your authority in your patriotic 
mission to rid Central America of 
communists. Because you are a sac- 
rificial lamb to those of us in the 
administration, you will always be 
entitled to a standing ovation by 
those who believe you should never 
have been involved in our dirty 
little scheme in the first place.” 

□ 

Ollie said, “You've done so 
much for me. Is there anything I 
can do for you?” 

Poindexter answered, “I may be 
tried for being your superior and 
giving you the orders to do the 
things you will do. I would appreci- 
ate it if you denied I had anything 
to do with it" 

Ollie said, “But if l do that, that 
means the one responsible will be 
President Reagan.” 

“Doesn't bother me,” the presi- 
dent said, lan ghing “Nothing in 
this job ever has." 


By Patrick L. Smith 

Inlenutienal Herald Tribune 

T OKYO —When Bob Whit 
mg arrived in Tokyo bade in 
1965 to attend Sophia Univerci- 
ty’s extension fa foreign stu- 
dents, it was only natural that he 
gravitated quickly to the specta- 
tor sport both Japan and the 
United States claim as a national 
pastime. 

How could he know that a 
quarter of a century later he 
would write about the Japanese 
version of baseball to describe 
not what binds his native and 
adopted homes together but what 
deep social and cnltnral divides 
keep them deprcssingy far apart? 

“1 majored in Japanese politics 
back in California, but I knew 
nothing of the lan g ua ge when j 
got here," Whiting recalled re- 
cently in his beachade home 
south of Tokyo. “Baseball was 
the only thing I could understand 
on television.” 

Much water has flowed be- 

since them Hehas bounc^from 
Manhattan, to Mogadishu, with 
stops between, in the process of 
developing tire theme of wbkh 
Ins work is made; baseball and 
national character and how the 
one subtly reveals so much about 
the other. One of Whiting's favor- 
ite quotations, used prominently 
in his new bode. ‘'You Gotta 
Have Wa,” is hum Reggie Smith, 
the former Los Angeles Dodger. 

“This isn’t baseball," Smith 
told Whiting after his first season 
with the Yommri Giants in 1983. 
“It only looks like iL” 

“You Gotta Have Wa,” ex- 
cerpted in Sports Illustrated last 
month and just published by 
Macmillan, is a long, well-crafted 
meditation on baseball as h is 
played in Japan. More specifical- 
ly, it is centered cm the hardships 
experienced by U.S. players when 
stars such as Warren Gromartie 
and Bob Homer accept lucrative 
offers to join Japanese teams. 

As Reggie Smith discovered, 
there is baseball and there is Jap- 
anese hasehall Instead of the 
high-pitched individuality Amer- 
ican players display cm the dia- 
mond, the Japanese are dedicated 
to concepts such as doryoku (ef- 
fort), gaOsu (guts) and wa, or har- 
mony and team identity. 

What does a Japanese pitcher 
do when his arm hurts? He pitch- 
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Author Bob Wlsting at his home south of Tokyo. 


es some more. What was the first 
thing the Japanese players’ union 
did after it was formed amid ex- 
traordinary angst in 1985? It 
solved the prickly question cf 
player loyalty by pledging never 
to strike, of course. 

Near- religious workout sched- 
ules, tile on-field strategy sessions 
sometimes after every pitch, the 
total control a mangg>*r exercises 
over his players* lives — these are 
shocks to many of the U.S. play- 
ers who have come to Japan since 
Don Nerwccmbe and Larry Doby 
pioneered the practice among 
U.S. professionals in 1962. 

It can drive titan literally cra- 
zy. There was the evening Daryl 
Spencer was told he needed a rest 
mien be was hitting 340 for the 
season against the opposing 

K tr. When the manager then 
Spencer in the lineup to 
trick the other team, the farmer 
San Francisco Giant walked 
straight from the locker room to 
the on-deck rami* in his under- 
wear and shower dogs- The fine 


that followed “was worth every 
penny,” Spencer later recalled. 

“*Wa’ is about cultural con- 
flict,” said Whitin g a diffident, 
quietly cheerful maw in his srid- 
40s. The basic theme is the in- 
ability of Japanese mid Ameri- 
cans to get along with one 
another.” 

It is a knowing book, filled 
with sentences of elegant re- 
straint Whiting’s most attractive 
habit as a writer is to let the game 
speak for itself, never mtnulmg 
with explanations dedicated to 
the latter troths of the volume. 
They amply emerge along with 
his knowledge of the tala, the 
history and the nature of the Jap- 
anese game. 

It was hard- won wisdom. After 
Sophia and spells as an encyclo- 
pedia editor, a writer of bilingual 
fairy tales, a publisher and a wan- 
derer in Europe, Whiting found 
himself in a 5240-a-month waJ- 
knp on the Upper West Side of 
Manhattan trying to Jap- 
anese unions, factories — how 
the whole place worked. That was 


m the early 1970s. and nobody 
was interested. 

But people would listen to ac- 
counts of a strange way to play 
baseball, Whiting discovered. 
Broke and surrounded by stacks 
of Japanese sports dailies, he be- 
gan his Erst baric, The Chrysan- 
themum and tire Bat,” tire title an 
allusion to Ruth Benedict’s clas- 
sic 1946 anthropological study of 
Japan, “The Chrysanthemum 
and tire Sword.” 

By Whiting’s own account, 
“Bat” is not as well written as bis 
latest effort, A straightforward 
description of the Japanese game, 
James Fallows nonetheless called 
it “a deft analysis of modem Ja- 
pan mas querading as a witty 
spots bode.” David Halbcrstam, 
in Japan to write “The Reckon- 
ing,” his study of the auto indus- 
try, « tied “Bat” indispensable to 
an understanding of the country. 

After the first book's modest 
access in the United States — it 
was a best seller in Japan — 
Whiting spent more than a de- 
cade in Tokyo writing commen- 
tary for tire national sports dai- 
lies. He was a recognized expert 
on the Japanese game by tins 
time, and while seeing several col- 
lections into print, he was steadi- 
ly gathering material for “Wa.” 

Along the way he married a 
Japanese and reduced his beer 
intake by getting away from the 
bectic pace of tire capital — “the 
only way to do it,” Whiting says. 
He now divides his time between 
a rustic cabin in Kamakura, a 
seaside town favored by artists 
anf? intellectuals, and wh e r e ve r 
his wife is posted as a United 
Nations official — in Somalia un- 
til recently and now in Pakistan. 

With interest in Japan current- 
ly running high among Ameri- 
cans, Whiting nas just finish ed a 
nationwide promotional tour, 
and there is vague talk of a film 
verson of “Wa.” But Whiting is 
already starting his nextprqject, a 
biography of Warren Cromartie, 
a favorite player, and talking qui- 
etly of other ideas. 

And is he still a skeptic on the 
subject of UJL-Japan relations, a 
tense topic on both sides of die 
Pacific just now, for which “Wa” 
could not have been betta timed? 

*T don't see things getting bet- 
ter,” Whiting offers, “not unless 
both sides make some basic 
changes.” 


It is no secret that Nancy Reagan 
and her husband’s former Chief of 
staff, Donald Reean. are sot fond 
of each other. When Regan wrote 
his book about his experiences in 
government, he had some unload 
thing s to say about the boss’s wife, 
and it is said she will even the score 
in her book, about to be published 
by Random House. One would 
think that no one would ask Regan 
» review the Reagan book, and one 
would be wrong. Wa shin gt on ian 
m« pi7ing has assigned the former 
Treasury secretary to review the 
book, Washingtonian editor Jack 
Lfcupert said, “Why not? All book 
reviewers are not even-handed. 
One idea is far a book review to be 
interesting. AD the readers know 
these are two people who are not 
friends. Let’s let them go bade and 
forth <me more time, it should be 
interesting.” 

□ 

Former President Richard M. 
Ntxoa says his autobiography, due 
this spring, will be the most person- 
al book he has ever written and wpl 


resigning the presidency. Simon ft 
Schuster, the publisher, would not 
disclose terms of the contract, but 
said it plans a first printing of at 
least 200.000. It wfl] contain ac- 
counts of Nixon’s meetings with 
world leaders and advice about 
running for office, winning and 
governing. “The book contains re- 
flections and conclusions based on 
my entire life, from private, politi- 
cal, foreign policy and philosophi- 
cal standpoints,” the 76-year-old 
Nixon said. He has pledged Us 
income from the bode to the Nixon 
Library and Birthplace, scheduled 
to open next year at Yorba Linda, 

Calif ornia 

□ 

Venice began a massive clean-up 
on Sunday after more than 150,000 
fans — including Woody Allen, 
Mia Farrow, and the actor Tom 
Onise — jammed the city for a 90- 
minute free concert by British rode 
band Pink Floyd. The band played 
on a platform anchored in the 
Grand Canal off the entrance to 
Piazza San Marco. Youngsters 
streamed into the narrow lanes of 
the canal city and cHmbed onto 
churches and palaces for a view. 
Hundreds more watched from 
small boats. The invasion made 
normal life impossible for Vene- 
tians. As the exodus began Sunday, 
mounds of empty drink cans, food. 


i on Reagan 

discarded clothes and rubbish woe 
left behind. Venice authorities, 
fearing the effect of sound vihra- 
tions on the city’s already precari. 
ous old buildfrus, gave penotssoQ 
only after Pink Floyd agreed to 
keep noise levels down. Steve 
OKooie, manager of the rack 
group, criticized the city KUthoritia 
for “a lack of basic security, to 
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Mr. BhcfcweD, the desgoer vfcn 
keeps the world up with the wca&e 
dressed, says there are somesokns* | *" 
fashion problems on US. uteri- 
sion. His list of the worst dressed .. c 
women on the tube, compiled for 
TV Guide, todudes Itaeune Bor . 
Oakes thrift-shop due to the tori. 
fying hum”). V*ma White (“mail 

fashion at its wont”), aS the woo- ■ - 
en of “Dallas” ("gtemonr to «*- ' 

cess”) and Bea Altar of “Golden 
Girls.” But he says there are sane 
nicely dressed prone- time women, - 
especially Candice Bergen of 


daytime chic." 

□ . 

An exhibition disfdayteg artj- 
f acts from the three main strands of . 
Egyptian civilization was official*^ 
opened in Paris by Pkewleitf Hasaf , , - 
Mubarak of Egypt and Prime Mb- '* 
isto- Mkfcef Rocard of France. The 
exhibition, dubbed “Egypt- Egypt," . 
is bang held at the new Arab 
World Institute in Paris and win 
run for five months. The display of . 

artifacts from Egypt’s Pharaonic. 
Coptic and Islamic epochs, m- ; 
dudes recently discovered trea- 
sures such as a headless cobra : 
carved in granite from Luxor and a . 
gold crown. 

□ r 

Van Gibran was showered with i 
aedaim for his three concerts in the > 
Soviet Union, but says the high- 
light of his trip was receiving a > • 




tory. “In the future, I will be inex- 
tricably tied” to die conservatory 
said the pianist, 55, who is b4£ 
home in Fort Worth after the con- 
certs July 2 and 3 in Moscow and 
July 9 zn Leningrad. The degree of 
master of fine arts was awarded ini 
private ceremony in die conserva- 
tory's small concert halL It was in 
Moscow in 1958 that Ctiburn, then 
23, created a sensation by winning 
the Tchaikovsky Competition. 
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